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BOOK  III. 

The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  soon  found  that     ®[l?^ 
their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  undertaking,    v».^yW 
winch  it  was  beyond  their  utmost  ability  to  ac-       1559. 
complish.     The  French  garrison,  despising  their  gregatiou 
nun^erous  but  irregular  forces,  refused  to  surrender  ^^^T^*"* 
Leith,  and  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom ;   nor 
were  these  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  to 
reduce  the  place  by  force,  or  possessed  of  the  artil- 
lery, or  magazines,  requisite  for  that  purpose ;  and 
their  followers,  though  of  undaunted  courage,  yet, 
being  accustomed  to  decide  every  quarrel  by  a  bat- 
tle, were  strangers  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  cara- 
paign7  and  soon  became  impatient  of  the  severe 
and  constant  duty  which  a  siege  requires.     The 
Queen's  emissaries,  who  found  it  easy  to  mingle 
with  their  countrymen,  were  at  the  utmost  pains 
to  heighten  their  disgust,  which  discovered  itself 
at  first  lit  murmurs  and  complaints,  but,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  want  of  money  for  paying  the  army, 
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BOOK     broke  out  into  open  mutiny.    The  most  eminent 
,JV,   leaders  were  hardlv  secure  from  the  unbridled  in- 
1669^     solence  of  the  soldiers  r  while  some  of  inferior 
rank^  interposing  too  rashly  m  order  to  quell 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  rage.     Discord^  conster* 
nation,  and  perplexity,  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the 
leformers.     The  Duke,  their  General,  sunk,  with 
£is  usual  timidity,,  under  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  discovered  manifest  symptoms  of 
repentance  for  bis  rashness  in  espousing  such  » 
cfesperate  cause; 
i^LLtiL        ^^  ^^^^  situation  of  their  affairs  the  Congrega- 
forjBssiau    tion  had  recourse  to  Elizabeth,  from  whose  protect 
tion  they  could  derive  their  only  reasonable  hope 
of  success.     Some  of  their  more  sagacious  leaders* 
having  foreseen  that  the  party  might  probably  be 
involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  early  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  a  resource  in  any  such  exigency,  by 
entering  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  England.*    Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous designs,  which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had 
formed  against  her  crown,  was.  early  sensible  rf 
how   much    importance  it  would  be.   not  only 
to   check  the  progress-  of  the  French  in  Scot- 
land, but  to  extend  her  own  influence  in  that 
kingdom;!    and  perceiving  how  effectually  the 
present  insurrections  would  contribute  to  retard 
0r  defeat  the  schemes  formed  against  England, 
she  listened  with  pleasure  to  these  applications 
of  the    malcontents,    and   gave    them    private 


•  Burn.  Hist.  Ref.  3.    Append.  278.    Keith^  Append,  ^t* 
t  See  Append.  No.  I. 
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assurances  of  powerful  support  to  their  cause,  book 
Raudolph,*  an  agent  extremely  proper  for  con-  ._  '^^ 
ducting  any  dark  intrigue,  was  despatched  into  1^59. 
Scotland,  and  residing  secretly  among  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  ohserved  and  quickened  their 
motions.  Money  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
they  wanted  at  that  time ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a 
seasonat>le  remittance  from  £ngland,f  that  the 
Scottish  nobles  had  been  enabled  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  advance  towards  Leith.  But  as  Elizabeth 
was  distrustful  of  the  Scots,  and  studious  to  pre- 
serve appearances  with  France,  her  subsidies  were 
bestowed  at  first  with  extreme  frugality.  The 
subsistence  of  an  army,  and  the  expenses  of  a 
siege,  soon  exhausted  this  penurious  supply,  to. 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  could  make 
little  addition  from  their  own  funds ;  and  the  ruin 
and  dispersion  of  the  party  must  have  instantly 
followed. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  ^«  *®^ 
was  sent,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  gov-  gmiJl  sum 
emors  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick.  AsBer-  ^^^^^^y* 
wick  was  at  that  time  the  town  of  greatest  import- 
ance on  the  Scottish  frontier.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
and  Sir  James  Crofts,  persons  of  considerable  fi- 
gure, were  employed  to  command  there,  and  were 
intrusted  with  a  discretionary  power  of  supplying 
the  Scottish  malcontents,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  their  affairs.   From  them  Cockbum  received 
four  thousand  crowns,  but  little  to  the  advantage 
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of  his  associates.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  by  the 
Queen's  instigation,  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  re- 
turn, dispersed  his  followers,  wounded  him,  and 
carried  oiF  the  mmiey. 

This  unexpected  disappointment  proved  fatal  to 
the  party.  In  mere  despair  some  of  the  more  aeal- 
ous  attempted  to  assault  Leith ;  but  the  French 
beat  them  back  with  disgrace,  seized  their  cannon, 
and,  pursuing  them  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh^ 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  along  with  them. 
All  the  terror  and  confusion  which  the  |Hrospect  of 
pillage  or  of  massacre  can  excite  in  a  place  taken 
by  storm,  filled  the  city  on  this  occasion.  The  ia* 
habitants  fled  from  the  enemy  by  the  opposite 
g^te ;  the  forces  of  the  Congregation  were  irresolute 
and  dismayed ;  and  the  Queen's  partisans  in  the 
town  openly  insulted  both.  At  last,  a  few  of  the 
nobles  ventured  to  face  the  enemy,  who,  after  plun- 
dering some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  retired  with 
their  booty,  and  delivered  the  city  from  this  dread- 
ful alarm. 

A  SECOND  skirmish,  which  happened  a  few  days 
after,  was  no  less  unfortunate.  The  French  sent 
out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions which  was  designed  for  Edinburgh.  The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  having  intelligence  of 
this,  marched  in  all  haste  with  a  considerable  body 
of  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  be- 
tween Restalrig  and  Leith,  with  more  gallantry 
than  good  conduct,  were  almost  surrounded  by  a 
second  party  of  French,  who  advanced  in  order  to 
support  their*own  men.  In  this  situation  a  retreat 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  save  the  Scots ; 
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Imt  a  retreat  over  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  £ice  '  book 
cjf  an  enemy  superior  in  numher,  eould  not  long   .^    ' 
be  conducted  with  order.     A  body  of  the  enemy      us9, 
hung  upon  their  rear,  horse  and  foot  fell  into  the  2^^^J^ 
utmost  confusion,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Leith  in 
over^qaution  of  the  French,  that  any  of  the  party  ^®^^**^"' 
escaped  being  cut  in  pieces. 

On  this  second  blow^  the  hopes  and  spirits  of 
the  Congregation  sunk  altogether.  They  did  not 
think  themselves  secure  even  witUn  the  walls  of 
Edinburgh,  but  instantly  determined  to  tetite  to  ' 
some  place  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enemy; 
In  vain  did  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  few 
others,  oppose  this  cowardly  and  ignominious 
flight.  The  dread  of  the  present  danger  prevailed 
oyer  both- the  sense  of  honour  and  zeal  for  the 
cause.  At  midnight  they  set  out  from  Edinburgh 
iu  great  confusion,  and  marched  without  halting  Nor.  6. 
tiU  they  arrived  at  Stirling.* 

DuKiKG  this  last  insurrection,  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  joined  the  Congiegation, 
The  Lords  Seton  and  Borthwick  were  the  only 
peirsons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the  Queen,  and 
assisted  h^  in  defending  L<eith4  Both  well  openly 
fiivoured  her  cause,  but  resided  at  his  own  house^ 
The  Earl  of  Huntly,  conformable  to  the  crafty 
policy  which  distinguished  his  character,  amused 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  assist,  with  many  fair  promises,  but 
never  joined  them  with  a  single  man.:|^    The  Earl 


*  Keiths  Append.  21 — i5.  f  Keith,  Append.  Bl. 
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of  Morton^  a  member  of  the  Congregation,  fluc- 
tuated in  a  state  of  irresolution,  and  did  not  act 
heartily  for  the  common  cause.  Lord  Erskine, 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  though  a  Protest- 
ant, maintained  a  neutrality,  which  he  deemed  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  office ;  and  having  been 
intrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  command  of  the 
principle  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  he  resolved  that 
neither  faction  should  get  it  into  their  hands. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  Congre- 
gation, the  Queen  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by 
the  defection  of  her  principal  secretary,  William 
Maitland  of  Lethington.  His  zeal  for  the  reform- 
ed religion,  together  with  his  warm  remonstrances 
against  the  violent  measures  which  the  Queen 
was  carrying  on,  exposed  him  so  much  to  her  re- 
sentment, and  to  that  of  her  French  counsellors, 
that  he,  suspecting  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  with-* 
drew  secretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  ;*  and  they  with  open  arms 
received  a  convert,  whose  abilities  added  both 
strength  and  reputation  to  their  cause.  Mait- 
land had  early  applied  to  public  business  admir* 
able  natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  liberal  arts ;  and,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
his  countrymen  of  the  same  quality  were  fol- 
lowing the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  serving  as 
adventurers  in  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  put 
upon  a  level  with  persons  of  the  most  consum- 
mate experience  in  the  management  of  affairs. 


*  Knox,  192- 
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He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  intrepid 
ispirit  which  delights  in  pursuing  bold  designs, 
and  was  no  less  master  of  that  political  dexterity  ^55^. 
which  is  necessary  for  cairying  them  on  with  suc- 
cess. But  these  qualities  were  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  iieighbounng  vices.  His  address  some- 
times degenerated  into  cunning;  his  acuteness 
bordered  upon  excess;  his  invention,  over- fertile; 
4suggested  to  him,  on  some  occasions,  chimerical 
^systems  of  policy,  too  refined  for  the  genius  of  his 
age  or  country ;  and  his  enterprising  spirit  engag- 
ed him  in  projects  vast  and  splendid,  but  beyond 
his  utmost  powers  to  execute.  All  the  contempo- 
rary writers,  to  whatever  faction  they  belong;  men- 
tion him  with  an  admiration  which  nothing  could 
hiave  excited  but  the  greatest  superiority  of  pene- 
tration and  abilities. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Congregation  in- 
<^eased  to  such  a  degree  the  terror  and  confusion 
which  had  seized  the  party  at  £dinburgh,  that,  be- 
fore the  army  reached  Stirling,  it  dwindled  to  aa 
inconsiderable  number.  The  spirit  of  Knox,  how- 
ever, still  remained  undaunted  and  erect,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addressed  to  his  de- 
sponding beai^s  an  exhortation,  which  wonder- 
fully animated  and  r-evived  diem.  The  heads  of 
this  discourse  are  inserted  in  his  History,*  and  af^ 
ford  a  striking  example  of  the  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  reproof  assumed  by  the  first  reformers,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  his  own  skill  in>  choosing  the 
topics  most  fitted  to  influence  and  rouse  his  au** 
dience. 

*  Knox.  193, 
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_^^^'_/   sider  what  course  they  should  hold,  now  that  tlieir 
1559.      c'wn  resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  their  de- 
ofth^Con!  struction  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  without  fo- 
gregation    reigu  aid,  they  turned  their  eyes  once  more  to 
garn^to       England,  and  resolved  to  implore  the  assistance 
£iizdbeth.  of  Elizabeth,  towards  finishing  an  enterprise,  in 
which  they  had  so  fatally  experienced  their  own 
weakness,  and  the  strength  of  their  adversaries* 
Maitland,  as  the  most  able  negotiator  of  the  party, 
was  employed  in  this  Embassy;     In  his  absence, 
and  during  the  inactive  season  of  the  year,  it  was 
agreed  to  dismiss  their  followers,  wcmi  out  by  jthe 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  which  had  so  far  exceeded 
the  usual  time  of  service.     But,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  the  counties  most  devoted  to  their  interest, 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  part  of  the  lead- 
ers, retired  into  Fife.     The  Duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault,  with  the  rest,  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamil* 
ton.     There  was  little  need  of  Maitland's  address 
or  eloquence  to  induce  Elisabeth  to  take  his  coun- 
try under  her  protection.     She  observed  the  pre- 
valence of  the  French  counsels,  and  the  progress 
of  their  arms  in  Scotland,,  with  great  concern ;  and 
as  she  well  foresaw  the  dangerous  tendeucy  of 
their  schemes  in  that  kingdom,  she  had  already 
cc^e  to  a  resolution  with  regard  to  the  part  she 
herself  would  act,   if  their  power  there  should 
grow  still  more'  formidable. 
Motives         In  order   to  give  the  Queen  and  her  privy 
termined*    couudil  a  fuU  and  distiucti  vieuf  of  any  important 
her  to  as-    matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  seems 
*    to  have  beea  the  practice  of  Elisabeth's  muustera 
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to  pYepare  memorials,  in  which  they  dearly  stated 
the  point  under  deliberation,  laid  down  the  grounds 
of  the  conduct  which  they  held  to  he  most  rea-  im. 
sonable,  and  proposed  a  method  for  carrying'  their 
plan  into  execution,  /^wo  papers  of  this  kind, 
written  by  Sir  William  Cecil  with  his  own  hand, 
and  submitted  by  the  Queen  to  the  consideration 
of  her  privy  council,  still  remain  ;*  they  ate  en* 
titled,  **  A  short  discussion  of  the  weighty  matter 
o{  Scotland/'  and  do  honour  to  the  industry  and 
penetration  of  that  great  minister*  j  The  motives 
which  determined  the  Queen  to  espouse  so  warm* 
ly  the  defence  of  the  Congregation,  are  rej»resent- 
ed  wit^  perspicuity  and  force ;  igid  the .  conse- 
quences of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them* 
selves  in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  ac» 
curacy  and  discernment. 

I  He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  agreeably  to 
the  laws  both  of*  God  and  of  nature,  that  every 
society  hath  a  right  to  defend  itself  not  only  from 
present  dangers,  but  from  such  as  may  probably 
ensue ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  nature  and  reason 
teach  every  prince  to  defend  himself  by  the  same 
means  which  his  adversaries  employ  to  distress 
him.  Upon  these  grounds  he  establishes  the  right 
of  England  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland^ 
and  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  at 
whidi  the  French  openly  aimed.  /  The  French, 
he  observes,  are  the  ancient  and  implacable  ene- 


♦  Burn.  vol.  Hi.  Append.  283.    Forbes,  i.  387,  &c.  Keith, 
Append  24. 
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mies  of  England.  Hostilities  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations  for  many  centuries.  No 
%6&9.  treaty  of  peace  into  which  they  entered  had  ever 
been  cordial  or  sincere.  No  good  effect  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  from  the  peace  latdy  agreed 
upon,  which,  being  extorted  by  present  necessity, 
would  be  negligently  obi^erved,  and  broken  on 
the  slightest  pretences.  In  a  very  short  time, 
France  would  recover  its  former  opulence ;  and 
though  now  drained  of  men  and  money  by  a  te- 
dious and  unsuccessful  war,  it  would  quickly  be 
in  a  condition  for  acting,  and  the  restless  and 
martial  genius  of  the  people  would  render  action 
necessary,  i  Tfie  Princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that 
time  had  the  entire  direction  of  Frencb  affairs, 
were  animated  with  the  most  virulent  hatred 
against  the  English  nation.  They  openly  called  in 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  Queen^s  birth,  and, 
by  advancing  the  title  and  pretensions  of  their 
niece  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  studied  to  deprive 
Elizabeth  of  her  crown.  With  this  view,  they  had 
laboured  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  en  Cambresiis,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  Spain.  They  had  per- 
suaded Henry  II.  to  permit  his  daughter-in-law  to 
assume  the  title  and  arms  of  Queen  of  England ; 
and  even  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they 
had  solicited  at  Rome,  and  obtained,  a  bull  de- 
daring  Elizabeth's  birth  to  be  illegitimate.  Though 
tht  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency had  for  some  time  checked  their  career, 
jet  th^se  restraints  being  now  removed  by  the  death 
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of  Henry  II.  and  the  disgrace  of  his  minister,  the 
utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  to  be  dreaded 
from  their  furious  ambition,  armed  with  sovereign  1^9. 
power.  Scotland  is  the  quarter  where  they  can  at- 
tack England  with  most  advantage.  A  war  on  the 
borders  of  that  country  exposes  France  to  no  dan- 
ger, but  one  unsuccessful  action  there  may  hazard 
the  crowU)  and  overturn  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. In  political  conduct,  it  is  childish  to  wait 
till  the  designs  o£  an  enemy  be  ripe  for  execution. 
The  Scottish  nobles,  after  their  utmost  efforts, 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and,  far  from 
expelling  the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  they  behold 
the  French  power  daily  increasing,  and  must  at 
last  cease  from  struggling  any  longer  in  a  contest 
80  unequal.  The  invading  of  England  will  imme- 
diately follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottish  mal- 
contents, by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the  mercy 
of  the  French,  Elizabeth  will  open  a  way  for  her 
enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  kingdom,  and 
expose  it  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  danger 
of  conquest.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to 
meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  distance  from  Eng- 
land, and,  by  supporting  the  Congregation  with  a 
powerful  army,  to  render  Scotland  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  to  crush  the  designs  of  the  Princes  of 
Lorrain  in  their  infancy,  and,  by  such  au  early 
and  unexpected  effort,  to  expel  the  French  out  of 
Britain,  before  their  power  had  time  to  take  root 
and  grow  up  to  any  formidable  height.  But  as  the 
matter  was  of  as  much  importance  as  any  which 
could  fall  under  the  consideration  of  an  English 
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monarch,  wkcbm  and  mature  counsel  were  neces- 
sary in  the  first  plaee,  and  afterwards  vigour  and 
expedition  in  conduct ;  the  danger  was  urgent,  and, 
by  losing  a  single  moment,  might  become  unavoid- 
able.* 

TH£aE  arguments  produced  their  full  effect  upoa 
ElizabetJiy  who  was  j^oos,  in  an  extreme  degree, 
of  every  pretender  to  her  trovrn,  and  no  less  anx-* 
iotts  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  and  happiiiess  of 
her  subjects.  From  these  motives  she  had  acted,  in 
granting  the  Congregation  an  early  supply  of  mo- 
ney ;  aad  from  the  same  principles  she  determined; 
in  their  present  exigency,  to  afford  them  more  ef- 
fectual aid.  One  of  Maitland's  attendants  was  in- 
stantly despatched  into  S^tland  with  the  strongs 
est  assurances  of  her  protection,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  were  desired  to  send  Commission- 
ers  into  £ngland,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  to  settle 
the  operations  (^  the  campaign  with  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk.! 

M£ANtfHiLE  the  Queen  Regent,  from  whom 
no  motion  of  the  Congregation  could  long  be  con- 
cealed, dreaded  the  success  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  court  of  England,  and  foresaw  how  little 
she  would  be  able  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  For  this  reason  she  deter- 
mined^ if  possible,  to  get  the  start  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and. by  venturing,    notwithstanding   the  incle- 


^  The  arguments  vrhich  the  Scots  employed,  in  order  to 
obtain  Elizabeth's  assistance^  are  urged  ivith  great  force^  in  ^ 
paper  of  Maitland's.     See  Append.  No.  II, 

t  Keith;  114.    Rymer,  xv.  p.  569^. 
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meiicy  ^  tbe  muter  season,  to  attack  the  maU     Boor 
eoBtents  in  thdr  pf eeent  dispened  and  helpless  si-   ^.J!!^ 
tuation,  she  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  before      1559. 
the  arrival  of  their  English  allies. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  bodj  of  her  Frenoh  forces, 
who  were  augmented  about  this  time  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  Count  de  Martigi^s,  with  a  thomand 
veteran  fbot,  and  some  eavalrjr,  were  eoamanded 
to  match  to  Stirling.  Having  there  oroesed  the 
Forth,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  f  ife^ 
destroying  and  plundering,  with  excessive  out*- 
/age,  th^  bouses  and  lanib  #f  those  wbeift  they 
deemed  their  enemies.  File  wats  the  most  popu- 
lous and  powerful  county  in  the  kiogdom,  and 
most  devoted  to  the  Congregation,  who  had 
hitherto  drawn  firom  th^ace  their  most  consider- 
able supplies,  both  of  men  Md  proviidcns ;  and 
therefote,  besides  punkihing  the  disaffection  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  pillaging  the  country,  the 
French  proposed  to  sei«e  and  fortify  St.  Andrew's, 
and.  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison  sufficient  to  bridle 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  province,  and  to  keep 
possession  of  a  port  intuated  on  the  main  oeean."^ 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  Prior  of  St«  Andrew's, 
Lord  Ruthven,  K^irkaldy  of  Grange,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  active  leaders  of  the  Congr^ation,  per« 
fi»ined,  by  their  bravery  and  good  conduct,  a 
service  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  party. 
Having  assembled  six  hundred  horse,  *tbey  infest- 
ed the  Frond  with  continual  incwsiona»  beat  up 
their  quarters,  interested  their  convoys  ^  pro- 
visions, cut  off  their  straggling  parties^  and  so 


*  Haynes,  23 1>  &c. 
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harassed  them  with  perpetual  akrms,  that  tbey 
prevented  them  for  more  than  three  weeks  from 
advancing.* 

At  last  the  Prior,  with  his  feehle  party,  was 
constrained  to  retire,  and  the  French  set  out  from 
Kirkaldy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coast  to^ 
wards  St.  Andrew's.  They  had  advanced  but  a 
few  miles,  when,  from  an  eminence,  they  descried 
a  powerful  fleet  steering  its  course  up  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  As  they  knew  that  the  Marquis 
D'Elbeuf  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  sail  for 
Scotland  with  a  numerous  army,  they  hastily 
concluded  that  these  ships  belonged  to  them, 
and  gave  way  to  the  most  immoderate  transports 
of  joy,  on  the  prospect  of  this  long-expected  suc« 
cour.  Their  great  guns  were  already  fired  to 
welcome  thdr  friends,  and  to  spread  the  tidings 
and  terror  of  their  arrival  among  their  enemies, 
when  a  small  boat  from  the  opposite  coast  landed 
and  blasted  their  premature  and  shortlived  tri- 
umph, by  informing  them,  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
England  which  Was  in  sight,  intended  for  the  aid 
of  the  Congr^ation,  and  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  a  formidable  land  army.f 

Throughout  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  was 
cautious,  but  decisive;  and  by  her  promptitude 
in  executing  her  resolutions,  joined  to  the  deli- 
beration with  which  she  formed  them,  her  ad- 
minbtration  became  remarkable,  no  less  for  its 
vigour,  than  for  its  wisdom.  No  sooner  did  she 
determine  to  atford  her  protection  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  than  they  experienced  the 


*  Kdox,  202. 
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actiTity»  as  well  as  the  extent  of  her  power.  The 
season  of  the  year  would  Bot  permit  her  land  army 
to  take  the  field ;  but  lest  the  French  should,  in  i^aa 
the  mean  time,  receive  new  reinforcements,  she  in- 
stantly ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  cruize  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  She  seems,  by  her  inistructidns 
to  Winter  her  Admiral^  to  have  been  desirous  of 
preserving  the  appearances  of  friendship  towards 
the  French.*  But  these  were  only  appearances ; 
if  any  French  fleet  should  attempt  to  land,  he 
was  commanded  to  prevent  it  by  every  act  of  hofl^* 
tility  and  violence.  It  was  the  s%ht  of  this 
squadron  which  occasioned  at  first  so  much  joy 
among  the  French,  but  which  soon  inspired  them 
with  such  terror,  as  saved  Fife  from  tlie  effects  of 
their  vengeance.  Apprehensive  of  being  cut  off 
from  their  companions  on  the  opposite  shore,  they 
retreated  towards  Stirling  with  the  utmost  pred- 
pitation,  and  in  a  dreadfiil  season,  and  through 
roads  almost  impassable,  arrived  at  Leith,  harass* 
ed  and  exhausted  with  fiitigue.f 

The  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Leith,  and  ccmtinuing  in  that  station  till  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrison  of 
Leith  from  receiving  succours  of  any  kind,  and 
considerably  facilitated  the  operations  of  their 
own  forces  by' land. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  squadron,  Th^  eon- 
the  Commissioners  of  ^  the  Congregation  repaired  tieatywiih 
to  Berwick,  and  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  ^^^f^ 
Norfolk  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union  with 


Keith,  Appendix^  45.    Haynes,^!.         t  K2uix,20S« 
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'^^'      cause.    To  gire  a  chedc  to  the  dangerous  and 


issa.  rapid  progress  of  the.  French  arms  in  Sootlandy 
was  the  professed  design  of  the  contracting  parties* 
In  order  to  this,  the  Soots  engaged  never  to  suffer 
any  dbs^  union  of  their  country  with  France ; 
and  to  defend  tnemselves  to  the  uttermost  against 
all  attempts  of  conquest  Klizaheth,  on  her  part, 
promised  to  employ  in  Scotland  a  powerful  army 
for  their  aasistanoe,  which  the  Soots  undertook  to 
join  with  all  their  forces;  no  place  in  Scotland 
waa  to  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  English ;  what- 
ever should  he  taken  from  the  enemy  was  either 
to  be  tased,  or  kept  by  the  Scots,  at  their  akmee ; 
if  BSij  invasion  should  be  made  upon  Engiand,  the 
Scots  were  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  part 
of  their  forces;  and,  to  ascertain  their  fiiithful 
observance  of  the  treaty,  they  bound  themselves 
to  deliver  hofitages  to  Elizabeth,  be&re  the  march 
of  her  army  into  Scotland;  in  conclusion,  the 
Scots  made  many  protestations  of  obedience  and 
loyalty  towaids  their  own  Qiieen,  in  every  thing 
not  incondstent  with  their  religion,  and  the  liber- 
ties <rf  their  country.* 
The  Eng-  Thk  English  army,  coiBsisting  of  six  thousand 
lays  siege  fi)ot  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command 
Ap^?'  of  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  entered  Scotland  early 
in  the  spring.  The  members  of  the  Co(ngregation 
assemUed  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
their  new  allies ;  and  having  jqoned  them,  with 
great  multitudes  of  their  followers,  they  advanced 
together  towards  Leith.     The  French  were  little 

^— — — — *  I  ■!■  I        ■!       ■■        III  1.11.  II  I  I  ,  Ifcl       I    I     ■  III 
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iibk  t&  kiBep  th^  Md  againut  an  enemy  so  tnwtli 
superior  in  number^  A  litrong  body  of  troops, 
^tined  for  tbrfr  relief^  Imd  been  scattered  by  a  •,  ^l^y^ 
nolent  storm,  and  had  either  perished  on  the  coast 
of  France,  or  with  difficulty  had  recovered  the 
porti^  of  that  kingdom.*  But  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  defend  Leith,  till  the  Princes  of  liOrrain 
sfhould  make  good  the  magnificent  promises  of  as- 
sistance, with  which  they  daily  encouraged  them  ; 
Or  till  scarcity  of  provisions  should  constrain  the 
JBngHsfa  to  retire  into  their  pvtn  country.  In  or^ 
der  to  hasten  this  latter  event,  they  did  not  ne- 
glect the  usual;  though  barbarous  precaution  fot 
dislrressing  an  invading  enemy, '  by  burning  and 
laying  waste  all  the  adjacent  cioutitry.f  Tlie  sseal, 
however,  of  the  nation,  frustrated  their  intentions ; 
eager  to  contribttte  towards  removing  their  oppress- 
ors, the  feo^e  produced  their  hidden  stores  t6 
impport  tib^r  friends ;  the  neighbouring  counties 
supplied  every  thing  necessary;  and,  far  from 
wanting  smbsistenee,  the  English  fbund  in  their 
(unsip  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  a  cheaper  rate  thaA 
bad  for  some  time  been  known  in  that  part  of  th6 

kingdom.^ 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  the 
Queen-  Regent  retired  into  the  castle  of  EditN 
burgh.  Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  state, 
and  her  nrind  broken  and  depressed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  administration.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
get  and  iifigufe  of  a  siege,  -sh^  eominitted  herself 
to  the  protection  of  Lord  Brskin^.  This  nobl^ 
inAn  ttiH  preserved  his  neutrality,  and  by  his  inv 
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BOOK     tegrity,  and  love  of  his  country;  meritjed  equally 
^  '^_^   the  esteem  of  both  parties.      He  reeeived  the 
1560.      Queen  herself  mth  the  utmost  honmur'  wd  respect, 
but  took  care  to  admit  no  such  retinue  as  might 
endanger  his  command  of  the  castle.* 
April  6.       j^  j^EW  days  after  they  arrived  m  Scotlwid, 
the  English  invested  Leith.      The  garrison  shut 
»p  within  the  town  was  almost  half  as  numerous 
as  the  army  which  sat  down  before  it,  and  by 
an  obstinate  defence  protracted  the  siege  to  a 
great  length.   The  circumstances  of  this  siege,  re- 
lated by  contemporary  historians,,  men  without 
Ipiowledge  or  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  are 
often  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  at  this  distance 
of  time  are  not  considerable  enough^  to  be  enter* 
tadning. 
April  u.      At  fii^st  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  Hawk  HiU,  a  rising  ground  not 
far  distant  from  the  town,  but  were  beat  from 
it  with  great  slaughter,   chiefly  by  the  furious, 
attack  of  the  Scottish  cavalry.      Within  a  few 
days  the  French  had  their  full  revenge;  having 
sallied  out  with  a  strong  body,  they  entered  the 
!Elnglish  trenches,  broke  their  troops,  nailed  part 
of  their  cannon,  and  killed  at  least  double  the 
number  they  had  lost  in  the  former  skirmish.  Nor 
were  the  English  more  fortunate  in  an  atten^pt 
which  they  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault ; 
May  7.  they  were  met  with  equal  courage,  and  repulsed 
,   with  considerable  loss.     From  the  detail  of  these 
,  jcircumstances  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  ^ 
easy  to   observe  the  different  diiuracters  of  ttie 
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Flrench  and  English  troops.  The  former,  trained 
to  war,  during  the  active  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  defended  themselves  not  only  with  the  i^io. 
bravery  but  with  the  skillof  veterans.  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  peace,  still 
preserved  the  intrepid  and  desperate  valour  pecu- 
liar to  the  nation,  but  discovered  few  marks  of  mi- 
Ktaiy  genius,  or  of  experience  in  the  practice  of 
war.  Every  misfortune  or  disappointment  during 
the  si^e  must  be  imputed  to  manifest  errors  in 
conduct.  The  success  of  the  besieged  in  their 
«ally  was  owing  entirely  to  the  security  and  n^li* 
gence  of  the  English ;  many  of  their  ofiScers  were 
absent ;  their  soldiers  had  left  their  stations ;  and 
their  trenches  were  almost  without  a  guard.*  The 
ladders  which  had  been  provided  for  the  assault, 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  the  necessary  length ;  and 
the  troops  employed  in  that  service  were  ill  sup- 
ported. The  trenches  were  opened  at  first  in  an 
improper  place ;  and  as  it  was  found  expedient  to 
change  the  ground,  both  time  and  labour  were 
lost  The  inability  of  their  own  Generals,  no  less 
than  the  strength  of  the  French  garrison,  render- 
ed the  progress  of  the  English  wonderfully  slow. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  of  the  siege,  and 
the  loss  of  part  of  their  magazines  by  an  accidental 
fire,  reduced  the  French  to  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  which  the  prospect  of  reUef 
made  them  bear  with  admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French 
protracted  the  siege  so  far  beyond  expectation, 

"^  Htjmes,  99^  ^9^>  d05,  &a 
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the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  were  not  idle.  By 
new  associations  and  confederacies^  they  laboured , 
to  unite  their  party  more  perfectly.  By  publicly 
ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick,  they 
endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance  with  England 
firm  and  indissoluble.  Among  the  subscribers' of 
these  papers  we  find  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and 
some  others,  who  had  not  hitherto  concurred  with 
the  Congregation  in  any  of  their  measures.*  ^Se- 
veral of  these  Lords,  particularly  the  Earl  ,of 
Huntly,  still  adhered  to  the  Popish  church;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  neither  their  religious  sentiments^ 
nor  their  former  cautious  maxims,  were  regarded ; 
the  torrent  of  national  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion against  the' French  hurried  them  on.f 

The  Queen  Regent,  the  instrument,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  involving  Scotland  in  those 
calamities  under  which  it  groaned  at  that 
time,  died  during  the  heat  t)f  the  siege;  No 
princess  ever  possessed  qualities  more  (^paUe 
of  rendering  her  administration  illustrious^   or 


*  Burn.  vol.  iii  287.     Knox,  221.     Haynes,  26l,  26^. 

f  The  dread  of  the  French  power  did  on  many  occasions 
snnnount  the  zeal  which  the  Catholic  nobles  had  for  their 
religion.  Besides  the  presumptive  evidence  for  this,  arisiBg' 
from  the  memorial  mentioned  by  Burnet^  Hist  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  iii.  281,  and  published  by  him,  App.  p.  278; 
the  instructions  of  Elizabeth  to  Randolph  her  agent,  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  many  zealous  Papists  thought  the  al« 
•Sance  with  England  to  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  liber* 
ty  and  independence  of  the  kingdom.  Keith,  158.  Huntly 
himself  began  a  correspondence  with  Elizabeth's  ministers^ 
Beftfe  the  march  of  the  English  army  into  Scotland.'  Haynei's 
S^te  Papers,  ^1,  iSS.    See  Apjieml.  Na  IIL 
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the  kingdom  happy .  Of  much  diacemment/and  no  book 
less  address ;  of  great  intrepidity  and  equal  pru-  ,^  ' 
denoe ;  gentle  and  humane,  without  weakness;  zeal-  i^^q^ 
<Mis  lor  her  religion,  without  higotry;  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice, without  rigour.  One  circumstance,  however, 
aad  that  too  the  excess  of  a  virtue,  rather  than  any 
vifie,  poisoned  aU  these  great  qualities,  and  render- 
ed her  government  unfortunate,  and  her  name  odi- 
ous. Devoted  to  the  interest  oi  France,  her  natiye 
eountry,  and  attached  to  the  Princes  of  Lorrain, 
her  brothers,  with  most  passionate  fondness,  she 
departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  from  every  max* 
im  which  her  own  wisdom  or  humanity  would  have 
approved.  She  outlived,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
reputation, and  popularity  which  had  smoothed  her 
way  ito  the  highest  station  in  the  kingdwi ;  and 
Biauy  examples  of  falsehood,  and  some  of  severity, 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  administration^  alienated 
ffom  her  the  affections  .of  a  people  who  had  once 
placed  in  her  an  unhounded  confidence.  But,  even 
by  h^  enemies,  these  unjustifiable  actions  were  im- 
puted to  the  facility,  not  to  the  malignity  of  her 
nature;  and  while  they  taxed  her  brothers  and 
Fj?«aieh  counsellors  with  rashness  and  cruelty,  they 
•till  allowed  her  the  praise  of  prudence  and  of  le« 
nity.*  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  desired  an 
interview  with  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl 
pf  Argyll^  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Congregation. 
To  thcaod  she  lamented  the  fatal  issue  of  those  vio- 
lent  eobnseia^idi  die'had  been  obliged  to  follow; 

^  B*ifeKanan,  324; 
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and,  with  the  candour  natural  to  a  generous  niind^ 
confessed  the  errors  of  her  own  administration,  and 
1560.  h^ged  forgiveness  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
hurt  All;  hut  at  the  same  time  she  warned  them, 
amidst  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  the  shock  of 
arms,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  loyalty  and  subjec-* 
tion  which  were  due  to  their  sovereign  *  The  re- 
mainder of  her  time  she  employed  in  religious  me^ 
ditations  and  exercises.  She  even  invited  the  at» 
tendance  ofWillox,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
th^  reformed  preachers,  listened  to  his  instruction^^ 
with  reverence  and  attention,!  and  prepared  for  the 
approach  of  death  with  a  decent  fortitude. 
Motives  of  ,  Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops  shut 
theFrench  ^p  j^  Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a 

to  con-  ^  ' 

elude  a  peacc,  oiT  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  from  the 
"^^^^^  Continent.  The  Princes  of  Lorrain  amused  their 
party  in  Scotland  with  continual  expectations  of  the 
latter,  and  had  thereby  kept  alive  their  hopes  aifd 
their  courage ;  but,  at  last,  the  situation  of  France, 
rather  than  the  terror  of  the  English  arms, '  or  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  malcontents,  con- 
strained them,  though  with  reluctance,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  pacific  councils.  The  Protestants 
in  France  were  at  that  time  a  party  formidable  by 
their  number,  and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprise 
ing  genius  (tf  their  leaders.  Francis  11.  had  treated 
them  with  extreme  rigour,  and  discovered,  by  every 
step  he  took,  a  settled  resolution  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  to  ruin  those  who  professed  it.  At  the 
^^■^~**^^^^^^— ^-^—  .  ^  -  ■  ■  -  — — - —  —     ^  ^1.1  J]]  % 

•  Lesley,  de  Rebu?  Gest.  Scot  «22.  t  Knox,  228, 
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|)»ragpect  of  tbis  danger  to  themselves  and  to  tiKsr 
^eause,  the  Protestants  were  alarmed,  but  not  ter- 
rified. Animated  mth  zeal»  and  inflamed  with  re-  i^ee« 
sentment,  they  not  only  prefiared  for  their  own  de- 
fence, but  resdired,  by  sotne  bold  action,  to  antici- 
pate the  schemes  of  their  enemies;  and  as  the 
Princes  of  Lorram  were  deemed  the  authors  of  all 
the  Kin^^  violent  measures,  they  marked  them  out 
to.  be  the  first  Tietims  of  thetr  indignation.  H«nce,  March  u. 
^md  not  from  disloyalty  to  4^  King,  proceeded  the 
fiimous  conqiiracy  of  Amboisej;  and  though  the  vi- 
gilance and  good  fortune  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
discovered  and  disappointed  that  design,  it  was 
^asy  to  observe  new  storms  gathering  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  burst  out  with 
all  the  fury  and  outrs^e  of  civil  war.  In  this  si- 
tuation, the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Lorrain  was 
called  off  from  the  thoughts  of  foreign  conquests, 
to  defend  the  honour  aiMl  dignity  of  the  Frendsk 
crown ;  and,  instead  4>f  pending  new  reinforcements 
into  Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
vct^an  troops  alceady  employed  in  that  kingdom.* 

In  Older  to  conduct  an  ai^r  of  so  much  import-  The  n^io- 
anee  and  delicacy,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  made  ^,^^^ 
ehoice  of  Monhic,  BidK^,  of  Valence,  and  of  the  v^^- 
Sieur  de  Ban&m.    As  both  these,  espedally  the 
finrmer,  w^re  reckoned  inferior  to  no  persons  of  that 
2^  in  addsess  and  political  refinement,  Elizabeth 
of^osed  to  them  ambassadors  of  equal  abilities ; 
Cecili  htf  prime  minister,  a  man  perhaps  of  the 


<■  .'I 


♦  Lwley,  22^^ 
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300K     groat^est  capacity  who  h«i  ^ever  held  that  offiee; 
"^   and  Wottoo,  De^u  of  Canterbury^  grown  old:  iu 

i^^o.      the  art  of  negotiating  under  three  sueoessive  met-. 

natcha.   The  intere^to  of  l^he  French  and  English: 

cQurts  were  soon  a^usted  by  mcai  of  so  gteat  dex-? 

terity  in  binsiness ;  and  as  Franco  easily  consented^ 

to  withdraw  thos^  forces,  which  had.  been  the  chiei' 

cpm^ion  of  the  war^  the  ^tfaer  poinis  ah  dispnt^  be* 

.  tw^e^  that  Vingdoni  and  Englatid  w^re  not  matw 

^9  ^  tedious  pr  of  diiSGicult.  disauSfiion. 

.  TiitE  grievanqeft  o^.the  Congvegatiop^and  tbeic 

demands  ^pon  tbeic i own:.  soYereigni^  fer.  redrese^ 

emplqyed  longer. time^  and  reqmred  to  be  treated^ 

with  a  more  delicate  ha^dv     Aftar  so  inaiay'0|}«ix> 

attempts^  carried  o^i  by  command  of  the  King  unA 

Q^e^n^  in  order  to  overturn  the.  ancient  constitUr 

ticH>,  ^nd  to  suppress  the  religion  which  they  bad 

embracedi   the  Scottish  nobles  oould  not  think 

themselves  secure,  without  fixing: some' new  banrier 

against  the  futures iencroa^ments.  of  re^l  powar* 

But  the  legal  steps  towards  accomplishing  this; 

were  not  so  obvioiis.    Tte  Freaoh  amfaassadMrs 

con^dered  the  ent^ing  into  any  taseaty  with  sub- 

je^t^y  ai(id  with  rebels,'  as  a  condescensioii  unsuitaUe 

to  the  dignity  of  a  soverei^  '^  andlF  their  scruples 

ejx  this  head  might,  have  put  an  jend  to  the  treaty; 

if  the  impatience  of  both  parties  for  peace  had  nofi 

stigg^sted  au  expedient,  which  seemed  to  provide 

for  the  security  of  the  subject,,  without  derogating 

Article  of   ftoih  the  honour  of  the  prince.     The  Sootti^fe  no^ 

e  reay.  ^^^  agreed,  on  this  occasion,  to  pass  fcom  the  point 

of  right  and  privilege,  and  to  accept  t^he  redress 
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of  tl^ir  grievances  9»  ^  matlter  of  &v6ur;  What- 
ever additional  seourity  their  anxiety  for  personal 
safety,  or  their  seal  for  pubHc  liberty,  prompted  x^. 
them  to  demand,  way  granted  in  kbit  name  of  Fran- 
cis and  Maf  y,  as  aets  of  their  royal  favour  and  in-- 
dfilglsii^. :  And,  lest  conoeflsions  of  thb  kind 
fibould  8jp«sn  preearious,  and  liable  to  he  retracted 
by  th0  €ame  power  wl»eh  had  made  them,  the 
'Frei^ch  ambassador  agreed  to  insert  them  in  the 
treaty  with  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  to. bind  the 
%mg  and  Queen  inviolably  to  observe  them.* 

In  lelating  this  transadiion,  contemporary  hia- 
toriana  have  eonfiniiided  the  concessions  of  Francis 
and  Mary  to  tibeir  Scottish  sulgects,  with  the  treaty 
hetwef^  France  and  England ;  the  latter,  besides 
the  ratification  of  f<Hrmer  treaties  between  the  two 
]^yigA«|fns>  and  irtipulatiims  with  regard  to  the  time 
>nd  maimer  of  removing  both  armies  out  of  Soot»- 
l^id,  eontamed  an  article  to  which,  as  the  source 
of  many  important  events^  \te  shall  ofteil  have  oc- 
casion tP^  refer.  The  .ifight  of  Elizaheth  to  her 
Qrown  is  therdby  a^k^iowledged  in  the  strongest 
ierms;  and  Francis  aiod  Mary  solemnly  engaged 
neither  to  assume  the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arms,  of 
King  and  !Queen  of  England  in  any  time  to  come.f 
.  HOMGtUfiiABL^  as  this  artide  was  for  Elizabeth  ^^j  ^ 
herseifi!  fth^  conditions  she  obtained  for  her  allies 
the  Soots '  were  no  less  advantageous  to  them. 
MonluQ>  dnd  Randan  consented,  in  the  name  of 


V 

*  Keith,  134^,  &c.         +  Keith,  1S4.     Rymer,  xv.  p.  5S1, 
581,  &c; '  Haynes,  535—564.      * 
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Francisi  and  Mary,  that  the  French  forces  in 
Scotland  should  instantly  be  aent  back  into  l^eir 
uco.  own  country,  and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  ^  the  forti- 
^cations  of  Leith  and  Dunbar  should  imnK^iate- 
ly  be  rased,  and'  no  new  fort  be  erected  without 
the  permission  of  I^rRament ;  that  a  Parliament 
tshould  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  Atigust,  and 
that  assembly  be  deemed  as  vaHd  in  all  respects 
as  if  it  had  been  called  by  the  express  command- 
ment of  the  King  and  Q^een;  that,  conformable 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country, 
the  King  and  Queen  should  not  declare  war  or 
conclude  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  Par- 
liament ;  that  during  the  Queen's  absence,  i^he  ad- 
ministration of  government  should  be  vested  in  a 
<souncil  of  twelve  peraons,  to  be  chosen  out  of 
twenty-four  named  by  Parliament,  seven  of  which 
•counsel  to  be  elected  by  the  Queen,  and  five  by 
the  Parliament;  that  hereafiter  the  King  and 
Queen  should  not  advance  foreigners  to  places  <tf 
trust  or  dignity  hi  the  kiiigdom,  noi*  confer  the 
offices  of  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the  revenues 
upon  any  ecclesiastic;  that  an  act  of  oblivion^ 
abolishing  the^  guilt  and  memory  of  all  ofl^ces, 
committed  <since  the  «ixth  of  March  one  thousand 
£ve  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  should  be  passed  in 
th^  ensuing  Paiiidtment,  and  be  ratified  by  the 
King  and  Queen ;  that  the  King  and  Queen  should 
not,  under  the  colour  pf  punishing  any  violation 
of  their  authority  during  that  period*  seek  to  de- 
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prive  any  of  their  subjects  of  the  offices,  bene- 
fices, or  estates,  which  they  now  held :  that  the 
redress  due  to  churchmen,  for  the  injuries  which  15^. 
they  had  sustained  during  the  late  insurrections^ 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  Par* 
liament  With  regard  to  religious  controversies^ 
the  ambassadors  declared  thaf  they  would  not  pre* 
sume  to  decide,  but  permitted  the  Parliament,  at 
their  first  meeting,  to  examine  the  points  in  dif- 
ference, and  to  represent  their  sense  of  them  to 
the  King  and  Queen.* 

To  sueh  a  memoraUe  period  did  the  Lords  of  }^^^. 
the  Cimgiegstion.  by  their  courage  and  perse-  '^'^*' 
verance,  conduct  an  enterprise  which  at  first  pro^ 
mised  a^  v^  different  issue.     From  beginnings 
eLtren\iely  feeble,    and    even   contemptible,    the 
party  grew  by  degrees  to  great  power ;  and,  being 
fiivoured  by  many  fortunate  incidents,  baffled  aU 
the  efforts  of  thdr  own  Queen,  Aided  by  the  finrces 
of  a  more  considerable  kingdom.    The  sovereign 
authority  was  by  this  treaty  transferred  wholly  in* 
to. the  hands  of  the  Congregation;  that  limited  " 
prerogative  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  possess- 
ed, was  almost  entirely  annihilated ;  and  the  aris- 
tocratical  power,  which  always  predominated  in 
the  Scottish  government,  became  supreme  and  iii- 
ccmtrollable.    By  this  treaty,  too,  the  influence  of 
France*  ^hidi  had  long  been  of  much  weight  in 
the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  was  {greatly  diminished ; 
and  not  only  were  the  present  encroachments  of 
that  ambiticms  ally  restrained,  but,  by  confederatr 

■   ■■    ■  '     '  ■    *'         '  ■  I    W'  ■■!     II     .1       J    IW^W  Ml    .      I      I    »  I    I     III     I     ■[     II   I     H  — ^1— .^— ^i^— iW^W^     I  I  ■ 
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mg  with  England,  protection  was  provided  against 
any  fixture  attempt  from  the  same  quarter*  At 
\&6o.  the  same  time,  the  tontroversies  in  religion  heitBg 
left  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  Pro-* 
testanls  might  reckon  upon  obtaining  whatever 
decision  was  most  favourable  to  the  opinion9 
which  they  professedl 

A  FEW  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
both  the  French  and  English  armies  quitted 
Scotland. 
A  Parlia-^  The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kingdom  were 
turned  towards  the  approaching  Parliament  A 
meeting,  summoned  in  a  maimer  so  extraordinary, 
at  siieh  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
matters  of  so  much  consequence,  'was-  expected 
with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

A  Scottish  Parliament  suitable  to  the  aristo* 
<a*atical  genius  of  the  government,  was  properly  an 
assembly  of  the  ndbles.  It  was  compbsed  of  faishqxs, 
abbots,  barons,  and  a  few  commissioners  of  ba« 
roughs,  who  met  altogether  in  one  house..  The 
lesser  barons,  though  possessed  of  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent, either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives, 
seldom  exermsed  it.  The  expense  of  attending  ae-* 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  times»  with  a  num^« 
ouis  train  of  vassals  and  dependants ;  the  inatten* 
tion  of  a  martial  agfe  to  the  forms  and  detail  of  ci^ 
vil  government ;  but,  above  all,  the  exorbitant  au» 
thority  of  the  greater  nobles,  vdio  had  drawn  th^ 
whole  power  into  their  own  hands,'  made  this  pn« 
vilege  of  so  little  value,  a&  to  be  almost  neglected. 
It  appears  from^  the  ancient  rolls,  that  during 
times  of  tranquility/  lew  commissioners  of  bo- 
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tougli8»  and  almost  none  of  the  lesser  bardns,  ap- 
peared in  Parliament.  The  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  goTemment  was  abandoned,  without  statiple 
or  jealousy,  to  the  King  and  to  tdie  greater  barons* 
But  in  extraordinary  conjunctures,  when  the 
stn^gle  for  liberty  was  violent,  and  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  crown  rose  to  an  height,  the  bur^ 
gesses  and  lesser  barons  were  roused  from  theiir 
inaotivity,  and  stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  their  country.  The  turbulent  reign  of  James 
III.  a^Sbrds  examples  in  proof  of  this  observation  * 
The  public  indignation  against  the  rash  designs 
of  that  weak  and  ill-advised  ]»iiice^  bfought  int^ 
Parliament,  besides  the^eater  nobles  and  prelates, 
a  cmisiderable  numb^  of  the  lesser  b^x^ns. 

The  same  causes  occasioned  the  unusual  con^- 
£uence  of  all  orders  of  men  to  the  Parliament, 
which  met  on  the  first  of  August.  The  universal 
passion  for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  wMch  had 
seized  the-  nation,  suffered  few  persons  to  iPemain 
imc^mceni^  spectators  of  an  assembly,  whose 
acts  were  likely  to  prove  decisive  with  respect  to 
both*  From  all  corners  (^  the  kingdom  men 
flocked  in,^  eager  and  determined  to  aid^  with 
their  voices  in  the  senate,  ihe  same  cause  which 
they  bad  defended  with  their  swords  in  the  field. 
Besides  a  fuU  convention  af  peers,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  there  appeared  the  representatives  of  alP 
tnost  all  the  boroughs,  and  above  an  hundred 
barons,  who,  though  of  the  lesser  order,  were 
gentbmen  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
nation.f 
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The  Parliament  was  ready  to  enter  on  buMness 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  when  a  difficulty  was  started 
1^0.  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting*  No 
commissioner  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  no  signification  of  their  consent 
and  approbation  was  yet  received.  These  were 
deemed  by  many  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a 
parliament.  But  in  oppositi(m  to  this  sentiment, 
the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  were 
urged,  by  which  this  assembly  was  declared  to  be 
as  valid,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  and 
appointed  by  the  express  command  of  the  King 
and  Que^i.  As  the  adherents  of  the  Congrega- 
tion greatly  outnumbered  their  adversaries,  the 
latter  opinion  prevailed.  Their  boldest  leaders^ 
and  those  of  most  approved  zeal,  were  chosen  to 
be  lords  of  the  artides,  who  formed  a  committee 
of  ancient  use,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament*  The  deliberations  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles  were  carried  on  with  the  most 
unanimous  and  active  zeal.  The  act  of  oblivion^ 
the  nomination  of  twenty-four  persons,  out  of 
whom  the  council,  entrusted  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, was  to  be  elected;  and  every  other  thing 
prescribed  by  the  late  treaty,  or  which  seemed 
access^  to  render  it  effectual,  passed  without 
itepro-  dispute  or  delay.  The  article  of  religion  em- 
with^  ployed  longer  time,  and  was  attended  with 
gl^to     greater  difficulty.       It  was  brought  into  Par- 

*  From  an  original  letttf  of  Hamilton,  ArchlNsh<^  of  St 
Andrew's^  it  appears  that  the  lords  of  articles  w^re  chosen^ 
in  the  manner  afterwards  appointed  by  an  act  of  Parliament^ 
l63S.    Keith,  p.  487*    Spottiswood  seems  to  Asot^iet  this  to 
have  been  the  common  practice.    Hiat  149* 
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liament  by  a  ])etition  J&om  those  who  adopied  the  - 
priueiples  oi  the  Refoirmatioii,  Many  doctrmes 
c£  the  Popish  ehurcb  were  a  omtradiction  to  rea-  15^ 
8oii»  and  a  disgraee  to  religion ;  it»  discipline  had 
become  corrupt  and  i^ressive ;  and  its  roTenuea 
were  both  exorlatant  and  Hl-appUed^  Against  all 
these  the  Protestants  remonstrated  with  the  ut* 
most  asperity  of  style,  which  ind%nation  at  their 
absurdity,  or  experieMO  of  their  pemidcnas  ten- 
dency, could  inspire;  a&d«  eneonn^ed  by  the 
number  as  well  as  2eal  of  their  firienda,  to  improve 
such  a  favonrable  juncture,  they  aimed  the  blow 
at  the  whole  fabric  of  Topery ;  and  besought  the 
Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority  for  rectifying 
tihese  multiplied  abuses«^ 

Several  prelates,  zealously  attached  to  the 
ancient  superstition,  were  present  in  this  Parliap 
ment.  But  during  these  vigorous  proceedings  of 
the  Protestants,  they  stood  confcyunded  and  at 
gaze ;  and  persevered  in  a  silence  which  was  fatal 
to  their  cause.  They  deemed  it  impossible  to  re* 
sist  or  divert  that  torrent  of  religious  sea],  which 
was  still  in  its  full  strength ;  they  dreaded  that 
their  opposition  would  iuitate  thw  advewudea 
and  excite  them .  to  new  aets  of  violence ;  they 
h<^)ed  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  soon  be  at 
leisure  to  jmt  a  stop  ta  the  career  of  their  insolent 
subjects^  and  that,  after  the  rage  and  havoc  of  the 
present  storm,  the  former  tranquillity  and  order 
would  be  restored  to  the  church  and  kingdom* 
They  were  willing,  perhaps,  to  sacrifice  the  doc- 
trine,  and  even  the  power  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  to 
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BOOK     preserre  the  posfieMioa  of  those  rcvefiueA  which 
^^^'^^   were  still  in  their  haoids;  From  whatever  motives 

1560.  they  acted,  th^  lilence^  which  was  imputed  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  had  cause,  afforded  matter  of 
great  triumph  to  the  Protestants,  and  encouraged 
them  to  proceed  with  more  boldness  and  alacrity.* 
/  TH£  Parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
condemn  those  doctrines  mentioned  in  the  peti- 
tion x)f  the  Protestants;  they  moreover  gave  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  a  Confession  of 
Faith  presented  to  them  by  the  reformed  teach- 
en\f  and  composed,  as  might  he  expected  from 
such  a  performance  at  that  juncture,  on  purpose 
to  expose  the  absurd  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Romish  church.  By  another  act,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecolesiastieal  courts  was  abolished,  and  the 
causes  which  formerly  came  under  their  cognisance 
were  transferred  to  the  decision  of  civil  judges.:|: 
By  a  third  statute,  the  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  ehurdi, 
wSM  prcdiibited.  The  manner  in  which  the  Par- 
liament enftroed  the  observation  of  this  law  dis- 
covers the  zeal  of  that  assembly ;  the  first  trans- 
gte^eHi^  subjected  the  Offender  to  the  forfeiture  of 
bis  ^oodi^  and  to  a  corporal  punishment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge ;  banishment  was  the  pen- 
alty of  the  second  violation  of  the  law ;  and  a  third 
act  of  dfaobedience  Was  declared  to  be  capital.^ 
Such  strangerGi  were  men  at  that  time  to  the  spi- 
rit of  toleration,  and  to  the  laws'  of  humanity; 
and  with  such  indecent  haste  did  the  very  persons' 
ilfik6  had  jugt  escaped  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
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ty^ttimyt  proeeed  tQ  imitate  those  eumples  o£  se^     *oas 
lireritjr  of  which  they  themselves  had  so  justly  com-   ^    ',_^ 
plained. ;  U6(l 

The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  Parliament  overturned  with  re* 
In  a  few  days  the  ancient  system  of  religion,  which  ^nun 
had  been  established  so  many  ages.  In  reforming  ^^Jl 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  no- 
bles kepi  pace  with  the  ardour  and  expectations 
even  of  Knox  himself.  But  their  proceedings 
^ith  respect  to  these,  were  not  more  rapid  and  tm^ 
petuous,  than  they  were  slow  and  dUatory  when 
they  ientered  on  the  consideration  of  ecdesiastieal 
revenues  Among  the  lay  members,  some  were  aU 
ready  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  church,  and 
others  devoured  in  expectation  the  wealthy  be- 
nefices which  stiU  remained  untouched.  .  The  al- 
teration in  religioA  had  afforded  many  of  the  dig- 
nified ecclesiastics  themselves  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  avarice  or  ambition*  The  demoli^ 
tion  of  the  monasteries  having  set  the  monks  at 
liberty  from  their  confin&tnent,  they  instantly  dis- 
persed ail  over  the  kingdom,  and  comsmnly  be* 
took  themselves  to  aom^  secular  emj^yment  The 
abbot,  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  from  oonvietion, 
4>r  so  cunning  as  to  espouse  them  out  i^  policy, 
iei^ed  the  whole  revenues  c^  the  fraternity;  and, 
except  what  he  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  few 
superannuateid  monks,*  applied  them  entirely  to 
bis  own  use.  The  proposal  made  by  the  refinmed 
teachers,  for  kppiying  tibese  revenues  tow^s  die 
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maintenance  of  ministers,  the  education  of  yotitlr^ 
and  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  equally  dreaded 
by  all  these  orders  of  men.  They  opposed  it  with 
the  utmost  warmth,  and  by  their  numbers  and  au- 
thority easily  prevailed,  on  th)e  Parliament  to  give 
no  ear  to  such  a  disagreeable  demand.*  Zealous 
as  the  first  reformers  were,  and  animated  with  a 
spirit  superior'  to  the  low  considerations  of  interest, 
they  beheld  these  early  symptoms  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  among  their  adherents  with  amasie- 
ment  and  sorrow ;  and  we  find  Knox  expressing 
the  utmost  sensibility  of  that  contempt  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  many  from  whom  he  expect- 
ed a  more  generous  concern  for  the  success  of  reli- 
gion and  the  honour  of  its  ministers.f 

A  DIFFICULTY  hath  been  started  with  regard 
to  the  acts  of  this  Parliament  concerning  religioiK 
This  difficulty,  which  at  such  a  distance  of  time  is 
of  no  importance,  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.  By  that,  the  Parliament 
were  permitted  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  religion,  and  to  signify  their  sentiments  of  k  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  But,  instead  of  presenting 
their  desires  to  their  sovereigns  in  the  humble 
finm  of  a  supplication  or  address,  the  Parliament 
converted  them  into  so  many  acts;  which,  although 
they  never  received  the  royal  lussent,  obtained,  aH 
ever  the  kingdom,  the  weight  and  authorijy  of 
laws.  In  compliance  with  their  injunctions,  the 
established  system  of  religion  was  everywhere  over- 
thrown, and  that  recommended  by  the  i^eformevs 
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introduced  in  its  place.  The  paxtiality  and  zeal  book 
of  the  people  overlooked  or  supplied  any  defect  in  v^^  ^. 
the  form  of  these  acts  of  Parliament,  and  render-  i56o. 
ed  the  observance  of  thenl  more  universal  than  ever 
had  been  yielded  to  the  statutes  of  the  most  regu-> 
lar  or  constitutional  assembly*  By  those  proceed- 
ings, it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  Par- 
liament, or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  last  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceed- 
ed the  powers  which  belong  to  subjects.  But 
when  once  men  have  been  accustomed  to  break 
through  the  common  boundaries  of  subjection,  and 
their  minds  are  inflamed  with  the  passions  which 
eivil  war  inspires,  it  is  mere  pedentty  or  ignorance 
to  measure  their  conduct  by  those  rules,  which 
can  be  applied  only  where  government  is  in  a  state 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  A  nation,  when  oblig- 
ed to  employ  such  extraordinary  efforts  in  defence 
of  its  liberties,  avails  itself  of  every  thing  which 
can  promote  this  great  end ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  object^ 
justify  any  departure  from  the  common  and  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Kdinburgh^  as  AmWia** 
well  as  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  business,  it  be*-  bnheTM-- 
came  necessary  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  Parlia-  ^ament  to 
ment  before  the  King  and  Queen.    For  this  pur-  ^ 

pose.  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  Lord  St. 
John^  was  appointed  to  repaiif  to  the  court  of 
France.  After  holding  a  course  so  irregular,  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation  liiad  no  reason  to  flat-* 
ter  themselves  that  Francis  and  Mary  would  ever 
approve  their  conduct^  or   oon&tm  it'  by  their 
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boos:     royal  assent.    The  reception  of  their  ambassador 

TTT 

__^  [^  was  no  other  than  they  might  have  expected. 
ism.  He  was  treated  by  the  King  and  Queen  with  the 
utmost  coldness,  and  dismissed  without  obtaining 
the  ratification  of  the  Parliament's  proceedings. 
Prom  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  and  their  partisans, 
he  endured  all  the  scorn  and  insult  which  it  was 
iifttural  for  them  to  pour  upon  the  party  he  repre- 
sented.* 
andtoEli^  Though  the  Eark  of  Morton,  Glencaim,  and 
Mflitland  of  Lethington,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Parliament,  to  Elizabeth  their  protectress,  met 
•with  a  very  different  reception ;  they  were  not 
tno^e  successM  in  one  part  of  the  negotiation  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  Scots,  sensible  of  the 
security  which  they  derived  from  their  union  with 
England,  were  desirous  of  rendering  it  indissolu- 
We.  With  this  view  they  empowered  these  emi- 
nent leaders  of  their  party  to  testify  to  Elizabeth 
their  gratitude  for  that  seasonable  and  effectual 
4tid  which  she  had  afforded  them,  and  at  the  same 
iime  to  beseech  her  to  render  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  nations  perpetual,  by  condescending  to 
idarry  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  though  a  subject, 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
and,  after  Mary,  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown. 
To  the  former  part  of  this  commission  Elizabeth 
listened  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  encour- 
aged the  Scots,  in  any  future  exigency,  to  hope 
for  the  continuance  of  her  good  offices ;  with  re- 


*  Knox,  255.     Bach.  327.    State  Papers  publidied  by 
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gard  to  tlie  Utter,  she  disco\'iered  those  scntbDents 
to  which  she  adhered  throughout  her  whole  reign* 
Averse  from  marriage,  as  some  maintaiii  through  uso, 
choice,  hut  more  probably  out  of  policy,  that  ambi- 
tious Priucegs  would  never  admit  any  partner  tq 
the  throne;  but  delighted  with  the  entire  and  un- 
xsontrolled  exercise  of  power,  she  sacrificed  to  the 
eujoyment  of  that,  the  hopes  of  transmitting  her 
carown  to  her  own  posterity.  The  marriage  with 
Ihe  £)arl  of  Arran  eould  not  be  attended  with  any 
^eh  extraordinary  advantage  as  to  shake  this  re^ 
solution ;  she  decliiiied  it  therefore,  hut  with  many 
expressions  of  good- will  towards  the  Scottish  nar 
tioB,  and  of  respect  for  Arran  himself.^ 

TowAEDS  the  conclusion  of  this  year,  distia-  The  death 
guished  by  so  many  remarkable  events,  there  hap-  ii. 
pe&ed  one  of  great  importance.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  died  Francis  II.,  a  prince  of  a  feeble 
eoustitution,  and  of  a  mean  understanding.  As 
he  did  not  leave  any  issue  by  the  Queen,  no  inci- 
dent could  have  been  more  fortunate  to  those 
who,  during  the  late  commotions  in  Scotland 
had  taken  part  with  the  Congregation.  Mary^ 
by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  had  acqmred  an 
eutire  asoendant  over  her  husband;  and  as  she 
transferred  all  her  influence  to  her  uncles  th^ 
Princes  of  Lorrain,  Franqis  foUow^ed  them  impli- 
citly in  whatever  track  they  were  pleased  to  lead 
him.  The  power  of  France,  under  sv.ch  direc- 
tion, aiaianed  the  Scottish  malcopitents  with  ap« 
{Hrehensions  of  dauger  no  less  formidable  than 
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BOOK  well-founded,  The  intestine  disorders  which 
_  '_^  raged  in  France,  and  the  seasonable  interposition 
1560,  of  England  in  behalf  of  the  Congregation,  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  from 
carrying  their  designs  upon  Scotland  into  execa* 
tion.  But,  under  their  vigorous  and  decisive 
administration,  it  was  impossible  that  the  commo- 
tions in  France  could  be  of  long  continuance^ 
and  many  things  might  fall  in  to  divert  Eliza- 
beth's attention,  for  the  fixture,  from  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  In  either  of  these  events,  the  Scots 
would  stand  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  which 
the  resentment  of  the  French  court  could  inflict. 
The  blow,  however  long  suspended,  was  unavoid- 
able, and  must  fall  at  last  with  redoubled  weight. 
From  this  prospect  and  expectation  of  danger, 
the  Scots  were  delivered  by  the  death  of  Francis ; 
the  Ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms 
had  already  been  broken,  and  by  this  event  the 
chief  bond  of  union  which  remained  was  dissolv- 
ed. Catharine  of  Medicis,  who,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Charles  IX.  her  second  son,  engrossed 
the  entire  direction  of  the  French  councils,  was 
far  from  any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the  Scottish 
Queen's  authority.  Catherine  and  Mary  had 
been  rivals  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Francis 
II.  and  had  contended  for  the  government  of 
that  weak  and  inexperienced  prince ;  but  as  the 
charms  of  the  wife  easily  triumphed  over  the 
authority  of  the  mother,  Catherine  could  never 
forgive  such  a  disappointment  in  her  favourite 
passion,  and  beheld  now,  with  secret  pleasure, 
the  difficult  and  perplexing  scene  on  which  her 
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^laughter-in-law  was  about  to  enter.  Mary,  over-  book 
mrhelmed  with  all  the  sorrow  which  so  sad  a  re-  v^_^  * 
v^rse  of  fortune  could  occasion ;  slighted  by  the  1660. 
^ueen-mother  ;^  and  forsaken  by  the  tribe  of 
courtiers,  who  appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  pro- 
sperity, retired  to  Rbeims,  and  there  in  solitude  Mary 
indidged  her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.  Evei)  ^^ 
the  Princes  of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  contract  of  France, 
iheir  views ;  to  turn  them  from  foreign  to  domestic 
objects ;  and,  instead  of  forming  vast  projects  with 
regard  to  Britain,  they  found  it  necessary  to  think 
of  acquiring  and  establishing  an  interest  with  the 
new  administration* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  joy 
v?hich,on  all  these  accounts,  the  death  of  the  French 
monarch  excited  amcmg  the  Scots.  They  regarded 
it  as  the  only  event  which  could  give  firmness  and 
stability  to  that  system  <^  religion  and  government 
which  was  now  introduced ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
contemporary  historians  should  ascribe  it  to  the 
immediate  care  of  Providence,  which,  by  unfbre* 
«een  expedients,  can  secure  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  kingdoms,  in  those  situations  where  human  pru- 
dence and  invention  would  utterly  despair.f 

About  this  time  the  Protestant  church  of  Scot-  Eatabliah- 
land  began  to  assume  a  regular  form..    Its  prin-   presbyte- 
ciples  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  authori-  ^°  , 
ty,  and  some  fixed  external  policy  became  accessary  vemment. 
for  the  government  and  preservation  of  the  infant 
aoeiety.    The  model  introduced  by  the  reformers 
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BOOK     diffigftd  dlttremely  frottl  that  whkh  had  been  Itmg^ 
"  L^    established,     the  motiveis  which  induced  them  tor 
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1660.      depart  s6  far  from  the  ancieat  system  deserTe  to  he 
teKplainefd. 

The  liceiltious  lives  of  the  clergy^  as  has  been 
Already  observed,  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
|rst  things  that  excited  any  suspicion  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and 
tbus€fd  th^t  spirit  of  inquiry  which  proved  fat^l  to 
the  Popish  system.    As  this  disgust  at  the  vices 
of  ecblesiastics  was  soM  transferred  to  their  per-^ 
tons,  and  shifting  from  them,  by  no  violent  trani^^ 
tion,  settled  at  last  upon  the  offices  which  they  en* 
joyed,-r-the  elf&cts  of  the  Reformation  would  na- 
turally have  extended  hM  only  to  the  doctrine,  but 
to  the  form  of  government  in  the  Popish  church  s 
^d  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  the  former^ 
would  have  overturned  the  latter.    But  in  the  9,U 
fangeittents  which  todk  |^laoe  in  the  different  king^ 
doms  kod  states  6f  felurope  in  consequence  of  tha 
Reformation,  we  tnay  observe  something  similar  t& 
^hat  happened  Ui^on  the  iirs^  establishment  of 
Ghtistfanity  in  the  Roto*n  Empire,    In  both  pe^ 
riods,  the  form  of  eccl^msticsil  ]^icy  was  modelled^ 
in  some  measure,  upon  that  0i  the  civil  govern- 
ineiil.  When  the  C^risti^t  church  \fras  patronii^ 
aJnd  eslablished  by  the  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Vario\ii  orders  of  th«  cf^6lesiastic6,   distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  6f  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  and 
Bishops^  iVas  Ifeade  to  correspond!  With  the  va-- 
rious-  dtvkions  ei  the  Empire;  «»d  the  eccle- 
siastic of  chief  eminence  in  each  of  these  pos- 
sessed authority,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  proper- 
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tim  to  that  of  the  dvil  mi^strate  viho  prettded     soo< 
ovtt  the  same  districi    When  the  Heformatioii  ^^^ 
took  l^hiee^  the  episcopal  form  of  goy^mmentt     j^^. 
^th  its  various  ranks  and  degrees  of  subordiM^ 
f  ion,  app^c&iing  to  be  most  oonnstent  with  the 
genius  of  monarchy,  it  was  continued,  with  a  few 
fimitatidns,  in  several  provinces  of  G^many,  in 
£ngland,  and  in  the  northern  kingdoms.    But  ill 
Switzerland  and  some  parts  of  the  Low  CouiH 
tries,    where   the   popular  form  of  government 
allowed  more  full  scope  to  the  innovating  genius 
0f  the  {leformation,  all  pre-eminence  of  order  in 
the  church'  was  destroyed,  and  an  equality  esta<^ 
blished  m<^e  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  republicaii 
policy*     As  the  model  of  episcopal  government 
was  copied  from  that  of  the  Christian  diutch  ai 
established  in  the  Boman  Empire,  the  situation  of 
the  prhnitive  church,  prior  to  its  establishment  by 
civil  authority,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea, 
tod  fmiiii^hed  the  tnodel  of   the  latter  system, 
which  has  sitice  been  d^tiominated  Preshyterian. 
li'he    first    Christians,    oppressed    by  continual 
persecutions,  and  obliged  to  hold  their  religious     * 
iSsetnUi^ii  by  stealth  and  in  comers,  were  con- 
tented with   a  form    of  government    extremely 
dm]^e«     The  influence  of  religion  concurred  with 
thie  sende  of  danger,  in  extinguishing  among  them 
the  spirit  of  ambition,  and  in  preserving  a  parity 
^  of  rank,  the  effect  of  their  sufferings,  and  the 
cause  of  ma^y  of  their  virtues.      Calvin,  whose 
decisions  were  received  among  many  Protestants 
of  that  age  with  incredible  submission,  was  the 
patron   and  r^stor^  of  this  $cheme  of  eccle- 
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BOOK     fiiastical  polity.     The  church  of  Geneva,  formed 

^^^'       under  his  eye  and  by  his  direction,  was  deemed 

U60.      th^  ™<^t  perfect  model  of  this  government ;  and 

£nox,  who,  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  had 

studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it 

to  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  Scottisih  nobility,  some  hated  the 
persons,  and  others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the 
dignified  clergy.  By  abolishing  that  order  of 
men,  the  former  indulged  their  resentment,  and 
the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their  avarice.  The 
people,  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  aversion 
to  Popeiy,  and  approving  of  every  scheme  that 
departed  farthest  from  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
church,  were  delighted  with  a  system  so  admir- 
ably suited  to  their  predominant  passion :  while 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  beheld  with  pleasure 
the  Protestant  clergy  pulling  down  with  their 
awn  hands  that  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  power 
which  their  predecessors  had  reared  with  so 
much  art  and  industry ;  and  flattered  themselves 
that,  by  lending  their  aid  to  strip  churchmen  of 
their  dignity  and  wealth,  they  might,  entirely  de- 
liver the  nation  from  their  exorbitant  and  oppres- 
sive jurisdiction.  The  new  mode  of  government 
easily  made  its  way  among  men  thus  prepared, 
by  their  various  interests  and  passions,  for  its  re- 
'  ception. 

But,  on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system, 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  the  ancient  form.*  Instead  of  bishops. 


*  Spotswood^  158, 
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be  proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superintend-     book 
ents  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    These,  as   ^]'^ 
the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to  inspect  the     \^ 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy.     They  pre- 
sided in  the  inferior  judicato^es  of  the  church,  and 
performed  several  other  parts  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion.     Their  jurisdiction,  however,  extended  to 
tsacred  things  only;  they  claimed  no  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  pretended  no  right  to  the  dignity  or 
revenues  of  the  former  bishops. 

The  number  of  inferior  clergy,  to  whom  the 
care  of  parochial  duty  could  be  committed,  was 
still  extremely  small ;  they  had  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  at  different  times,  and 
from  various  motives ;  during  the  public  commo- 
tions, they  were  scattered,  merely  by  chance,  over 
the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a 
few  places  only  were  formed  into  regular  classes  or 
societies.  The  first  general  assembly  of  the  church,  Dec.  26- 
which  was  held  this  year,  bears  all  the  marks  of  an 
infant  and  unformed  society.  The  members  were 
but  few  in  number,  atid  of  no  considerable  rank ; 
no  uniform  or  consistent  rule  seems  to  have  been 
observed  in  electing  them.  From  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom  no  representatives  appeared.  In  the 
name  of  some  entire  counties,  but  one  person  was 
present ;  while,  in  other  'places,  a  single  town  or 
church  sent  several  members.  A  convention,  so 
feeble  and  irregular,  could  not  possess  extensive 
authority;  and,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness, 
the  members  put  an  end  to  their  debates  with- 
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out  ventvaiag  upon  any  decifiion  of  much  im- 

portance.* 

In  order  to  give  greater  strength  and  eonsist- 
ence  to  the  Prebyterian  plan>  Knox,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brethren,  composed  the  first  book  of 
discipline,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  ai 
the  intended  policy;t  They  presented  it  to  a  (tofl* 
vention  of  estates,  which  was  held  in  the  begifi* 
ning  of  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  would  have  easily  obtained  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  that  assembly ;  but  a  design  to  recover  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  which  is  there  insinuate 
ed,  met  with  a  very  different  reception. 

In  vain  did  the  clergy  display  the  advantages 
Wiich  would  accrue  to  the  public,  by  a  prq)ar  ap- 
plication of  eccleidastical  revenues.  In  vain  did 
they  propose,  by  an  impartial  distribution  of  this 
fund,  to  promote  true  religion,  to  encourage  leara* 
ing,  and  to  support  the  poor«  In  vain  did  tli^ 
even  intermingle  threatenings  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  tiie  unjust  detainers  of  what  was 
appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  The  nobles  held  fast 
the  prey  whidi  they  had  seized ;  and,  bestowing 
upon  the  proposal  the  name  of  a  devout  imaginor 
Hon,  they  affect^  to  consider  it  as  a  project  alto- 
gether vision^y,  and  treated  it  with  the  utmost 
scorn4 

This  eonvention^appeinted  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's to  repair  to  the  Qoeen^  and  to  invite  her 
to  return  into  her  native  country^  and  to  assupie 

*  Keith,  498,  t  Spots.  152,  $  Knox,  ^56. 
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die  WAS  ef  govenment,  vHneh  had  been  too  long 

eommitted  to  other  hands.    l*hpugh  some  of  her 

sobjects  dreaded  her  return,  and  others  foresaw      im« 

dangerous  consequences' mth  which  it  might  be 

attended,*  the  hulk  of  them  desired  it  with  so 

much  ardour,  that  the  invitation  was  giren  with 

the  greatest  appearance  of  unanimity.    But  the 

seal  of  the  R<»naa  Catholics  got  the  start  of  the 

Prior  in  paying  court  to  Maty ;  and  Lesly,  after* 

wards  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  commissioned  by 

them)  arrived  bei^e  him  at  the  place  of  her  resi- 

dence.f     Lesly  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the 

Qoe^i's  mind  suspicions  of  her  Protestant  sub- 

jeetSy  and  to  persuade  her  to  tt»ow  hersdf  entirely 

into  the  arms  of  those  who  adhered. to  her  own 

leligioD.     For  this  purpose  he  insisted  that  she 

l^uld  land  at  Aberde» ;  and,  as  the  Protestant 

doctrines  had  made  no  consideraUe  prepress  in 

tiiat  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  her  assurance 

of  being  joined  in  a  few  days  by  twenty  thousand 

men ;  and  flattered  het  that,  with  sudi  an  army, 

enconiaged  by  h^  presence  and  authority,  she 

might  easily  overturn  the  reformed  chufcii,  before 

it  was  firmly  settled  on  its  foundationsr 

But,  at  this  juncture,  the  Prinees  of  Lorrain 
were  not  disposed  to  listm  to  this  extravagant  and 
dangerous  proposal.  Intent  on  defending  them- 
selves against  Catherine  of  Medieis,  whose  insidi- 
4»U8  policy  was  emplc^ed  in  imdermining  their  ex- 
orbitant power,  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wished  their  niece  to 


*  Sec  Append.  Noc  V.  t  Lesly,  227. 
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take  possession  of  her  kingdom  with  as  Utile  disp« 
turbance  as  possible.  The  French  officers  too^ 
J661.  who  had  served  ipi  Scotland,  dissuaded  Mary  from 
all  violent  measures ;  and  by  representing  the  pow* 
er  and  number  of  the  Protestants  to  be  irresistible, 
determined  her  to  court  them  by  every  art ;  and 
rather  to  employ  the  leading  men  of  that  party 
as  ministers,  than  to  provoke  them,  by  a  fruitless 
opposition,  to  become  her  enemies.*  Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  confidence  and  affection  with  which  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrew's  was  received  by  the  Queen. 
His  representation  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
gained  great  credit;  and  Lesly  beheld  with  regret 
the  new  channel  in  which  court  favour  was  likely 
to  run. 

Anotbee  convention  of  estates  was  held  in 
May.  The  ailival  of  an  ambassador  from  France 
seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  meeting. 
He  was  instructed  to  solidt  the  Scots  to  renew 
their  ancient  alliance  with  France,  to  break  their 
new  confederacy  with  England,  and  to  restore  the 
Popish  ecclesiastics  to  the  possession  of  their  re* 
venues  and  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  form  any  conjecture  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  making  these 
extraordinary  and  iU-timed  Fopositions.  They 
were  rejected  with  that  scorn  which  might  well 
have  been  ^ipected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation.f 

In  this  convention,  the  Protestant  clergy  di4 
not  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience  than 
formerly,  and  their  prospect  of  recovering  the 


•^*» 
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patnnioiiy  of  the  church  still  remained. as  distant 
and  uncertain  as  ever.  But  with  regard  to  an^ 
other  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  in  ueu 
no  degree  abated.  The  book  of  discipline  seemed 
to  require  that  the  monuments  of  popery^  which 
still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  demo^ 
lished  '*  and,  though  neither  the  same  pretence 
of  policy,  nor  the  same  ungovernable  rage  of 
the  people,  remained  to  justify  or  excuse  this 
barbarous  havoc,  the  convention,  considering 
evory  religious  fabric  as  a  relic  of  idolatry,,  passed 
isentence  upon  them  by  an  act  in  form;  and 
persons  the  most  remarkable  for  the  activity  of 
their  zeal  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records^ 
and  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  perished  in 
one  common  ruin.  The  storm  of  popular  in- 
surrectioni  though  impetuous  and  irresistible, 
had  extended  only  to  a  few  counties,  and  soon 
spent  its  rage ;  but  now  a  deliberate  and  universal 
rapine  completed  the  devastation  of  every  thing 
venerable  and  magnificent  which  had  escaped  its 
Yiolence.f 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  ^"7  ^ 

•^  fSDS  to 

return  into  Scotland.  Accustomed  to  the  ele-  prepare 
gance,  splendour,  and  gaiety  of  a  polite  court,  she  ^  *** 
still  fondly  lingered  in  France,  the  scene  of  all 
these  enjoyments,  and  contemplated  with  horror 
the  barbarism  of  her  own  country,  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  her  subjects,  which  presented  her  with  a 
very  different  face  of  things.  The  impatietice^ 
however,  of  her  people,  the  persuasions   of  her 


*  SpoUwood,  U9,  t  IWA  174. 
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BOOK     ttneles^  Imt,  above  all»  tbe  studied  and  mortifying 
>^^"*^  lusglect  mtl|}  which  she  was  treated  by  the  Queens 
U9U      mother,  forced  her  to  think  of  h^miing  this  dis- 
agreeable voyage.*  /But  while  she  was  preparing 
for  it,  there  were  sown  between  her  and  JSlisaheth 
the  seeds  of  that  perswal  jealousy  and  discord 
which  embittered  the  li£ei  and  shortened  the  days 
of  the  Bccrttish  Queen^ 
ori^of       Xhe  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Ediiibui^ 
cord  be-      WAS  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  fatal  animo^ 
SdE^  iity ;  .the  true  cause  of  it  lay  much  deeper^     Al* 
heOk.         moat  erary  article  in  (that  treaty  had  been  e2iec«ted 
by  both  parties  with  a  scrupulous  exactness^    The 
IbrtiAQations  of  Leitb  were  d^nolishe^,  and  the 
iMSOies  of  France  and  England  withdrawn  within 
the  appointed  time^    The  grievances  of  the  Scot* 
tiflh  malcontents  were  redressed^  and  they  had  ob^ 
taiaed  whatever  they  could  demand  for  their  fu^ 
tiire  security*     Witii  regard  to  all  these,  Mary 
could  h«re  little  reason  to  decline,  or  Elizabeth  to 
Hr^,  the  ratification  i^  the  lareaty . 

The  sixth  article  remained  the  only  source  of 
contest  and  difficulty.  No  minister  ever  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  f^ehemes  of  his  sovereign,  or 
pursued  tbem  with  more  dexterity  aad  success 
than  CeeiL  In  the  conduct  of  the  n^otiation 
«t  Edinburgh,  the  sound  und^standi^g  of  this 
able  politician  had  pr^oved  greatly  an  overmatch 
for  Monluc's  refinemeibts  in  ioti^gue,  and  had  art-* 
fiiUy  induced  the  French  aml^assadors,  not  only ' 
%o  acknowle^  that  the  erowi^  of  England  and 
Ireland  did  of  ri|;ht  belong  to  Elizabeth  aloik^ 
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but  also  to  promise^  that,  in  all  times  to  eome, 
Mary  should  abstain  from  using  the  title»  or  bear- 
ing tbe  lurBis  of  those  kingdomt.  \m. 

The  ratifieatiett  of  this  artide  would  have  been 
of  the  most  £E^tal  consequence  to  Mary.  The  erown 
of  England  was  an  object  worthy  of  her  M)lnti<Hi« 
Her  pretensions  to  it  gave  her  great  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  dQ  Europe.  By  many, 
her  title  was  esteemed  preferable  t^  that  of  Eliza- 
beth*^ ( Among  the  English  thesuselves*  theHo^ 
man  Catholies,  who  formed  at  that  time  a  nume-i 
row  ^md  aetive  party,  openly  espoused  thia  o^nion;; 
and  ev0a  the  Protestants,  who  supported  EliM- 
beth's  throne,  could  not  deny  the  Queen  ^  Scots 
to  be  her  immedUte  heir.  A  proper  opportunity 
to  nvail  herself  of  all  these  advantages  could  not, 
in  the  course  of  things,  be  &r  distant,  >nd  mmy 
incidents  might  fall  in,  to  brii^  tins  opportunity 
nearer  than  was  expected,  /tn  thaie  circumstances, 
Mary,. by  ratifying  the  article  in  ^sputc^  would 
have  lost  the  rank  she  had  hitherto  held  among 
neighbouring  pi^nces ;  the  seal  of  her  adherents 
ncuist  have  gradually  cooled ;  and  she  m%ht  have 
renounced,  from  that  moment,  all  hopes  of  evmr 
wearing  tbe  English  crown.* 

None  of  these  beneficial  consequences  escaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  for  this  rea- 
son, had  recourse  to  every  thing  by  which  she 
eoidd  hope  either  to  sooth  or  frighten  the  Scottish 
Queen  into  a  compliance  with  her  demands ;  and  if 
that  Princess  had  been  so  unadvised  as  to  ratify  the 
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BOOK     rash  concemons  of  her  ambassadors,  Elizabetli,  by 
_^,    '_.    that  deed,  would  have  acquired  an  advantage^ 

1^61.  which,  under  her  management,  must  have  tumedi 
Uk  great  account./  By  sudi  a  renunciation,  the  ques^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  right  of  succession  would 
have  been  left  altogether  open  and  undecided; 
aiid,  by  means  of  that,JSlizabeth  might  either  have 
kq>t  her  rival  in  perpetual  aoxiety  and  depend- 
cncey  or,  by  the  authority  of  her  Parliament,  she 
might  have  broken  in  upon  the  order  of  lineal  suc- 
cession, and  transferred  the  crown  to  some  other  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  blood. "  The  former  conduct 
she  observed  towards  James  Vl.,  whom,  during  hi» 
whole  reign,  she  held  in  perpetual  fear  and  subjec- 
tion. The  latter  and  more  rigorous  method  of  pro^ 
ceeding  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  em- 
ployed against  Mary,  whom^  for  many  reaiBons,  ^e 
both  envied  and  hated. 

Nor  was  this  step  beyond  her  power,  unprece- 
dented in  the  history,  or  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  England.  Thojigh  suo($ession  by  here^ 
ditary  right  be  an  idea  so  natural  and  so  popular, 
that  it  has  been  established  in  almost  every  civil- 
ised nation,  yet  England  affords  many  memorable 
instances  of  deviations  from  that  rule.-  The  crown 
of  that  kingdom  having  once  been  seized  by  the 
hand  of  a  conqueror,  this  invited  the  bold  and  en- 
terprising in  every  a^e  to  imitate  such  an  illus- 
trious example  of  fortunate  ambition.  From  the 
time  of  William  the  Norman,  the  regular  course 
of  descent  had  seldom  continued  through  three 
successive  reigns.  Those  princes,  ^whose  intrigues 
or  valour  opened  to  them  a  way  to  the  throne. 
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called  in  tibie  authority  of  the  great  coimci)  of  ihe 
nation  to  confirm  their  diibious  titles^  Henoe 
p^amentary  tod  hereditary  right  became  in  Eng-  xm . 
land  of  equal  consideration^  That  great  assemUy 
claimed  and  actually  possessed  a  power  of  altering 
the  order  of  tegal  sucoesfeiai ;  and  even  so  late  as 
Henry  VIII.  an  act  of  Patliament  had  authorised 
that  capricious  mtmarch  to  settle  the  order  of  suc- 
c^ession  at  his  pleasure.  The  English^  jealous  of 
their  rdiigions  liberty^  and  averse  from  the  domi<* 
nibn  of  strangers,  would  have  eagerly  adopted  ihB 
passions  of  their  sovei'eign,  and  might  have  been 
easily  induced  to  exclude  the  Scottish  line  from 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.  These  seem 
to  have  been  the  views  of  both  Queens^  and  these 
i^ere  the  difficulties  which  retarded  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

But,  if  the  sources  of  their  discord  were  to  be 
traced  no  higher  than  this  treaty,  to  inconsider- 
able alteration  in  the  words  of  it  might  have 
brought  the  present  question  to  an  amicable  issuei 
The  indefinite  and  ambiguous  expression  tvhich 
Cecil  had  ii^$erted  into  the  treaty,  might  have 
been  changed  into  on^  more  limited  but  more  pre^ 
cise ;  and  Mary,  instead  of  promising  to  abstain 
from  bearing  the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  in  all 
tim^s  to  comii,  might  have  engaged  not  to  assume 
that  title  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  lives 
of  her  lawful  posterity** 

"  ' .     .  - »  . .  ^ — ^^ —      ^     I      ■  ■  ^ 

*  Tfiis  expedient  for  terminating  the  difference  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  was  so  obvious^  that  it  could  not  fail  of 
presenting  itself  to  Co  vi^w  of  the  English  ministers.  "  Thetm 
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StTCic  tm  amelidinent,  however,  did  not  mSt 
the  views  of  either  Q^een..  Though  Mary  had 
156U  heeir  obliged  to  suspend  ior  some  time  the  prose* 
eution  of  her  title  to  the  English  crowBr  she  had 
BOt  however  relinquished'  it.  She  detenpined  to 
revive  her  daim  on  the  first  prospeet  of  success, 
and  was  unwilling:  to  bind  herse^  by  a  positive 
engagementr  not  to  trice  advantage  of  any  smcb 
Icvtunate  occurrence.  Nor  would  the  alteration 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by 
agreeing  to  it,  would  have  tacitly  recognised  the 
right  of  her  rival  to  ascend  the  throne  after  her 
decease.  Bat  neither  the  Scottish  nor  English 
Queen  durst  avow  these  secret  sentunents  of  their 
hearts.     Any  open  ^scovery  ef  an  nu£nati<» 


■•MM 
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bath  been  a  matter  secretlj  thought  of,  (says  Cecil  in  a  letter 
fo  Thndunorton^  Jidy  14,  1561,)  which  I  dare  commumcate 
to  you^  although  I  mean  never  to  be  an  author  thereof;  and 
that  is,  if  an  accord  might  be  made  betwixt  our  Mistress  and 
the  Scpttish  Queen,  that  this  should  by  Fsrliament  in  Scot' 
bnd,  &c.  surrender  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty  all  matters  of 
daim,  and  unto  the  heirs  of  har  body;  and  in  ciNisideration 
thereof,  the  Scottish  Queen's  interest  should  be  aeknowledgi* 
ed  in  default  of  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Queen's  Majesty- 
Well,  Grod  send  otir  Mistress  a  husband,  and  by  tune  a  s(»i^ 
Aat  we  may  hope  our  posterity  shafl  have  a  masculSne  succes* 
Aon,    This  matter  b  toe' big  for  weak  folks,  and  too  deep  fixr 
simple.    The  Queen's  Majesty  knoweth  of  it"     Hardw- 
State  Pap.  i.  174.    But  with  regard  to  every  point  relating: 
to  the  succession,  Elizabeth  was  so  jealous  and  so  apt  to  take 
offence,  that  her  most  confidential  ministers  durst  not  uigifr 
her  to  advance  one  step  farther  than  she  herself  chose  to  go» 
CecOy  mentioning  some  scheme  about  the  succession,  if  the 
QUeen  should  not  marry  or  leave  issue,  adds,  with  his  usual 
caution :    '<  This  song  hath  many  parts;  but,  for  my  party  I 
bave  no  skill  but  in  plain  song."    Ibid.  179. 
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to  distorb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wrest  book 
the  sceptre  out  of  Elizabeth's  ban^  might  have  _  \ 
{>roved  fatal  to  Mary's  pretensions.  Any  suspi^  ttfi. 
cion  of  a  design  to  alter  the  order  of  succession, 
4Bid  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  the  Scottish  Queen^ 
would  have  exposed  Elizabeth  to  mudi  ^and  de- 
«errod  cenmre,  and  have  laised  up  agslnst  her 
many  and  dangerous  enemies.  Th^se,  however 
'carelully  concealed  or  art&lly  disguised,  were,  in 
4dl  probability,  the  reel  motives  whidi  detertnlned 
the  one  Queen  to  solicit,  and  the  other  to  refuse, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  its  original  form ; 
while  neither  had  recourse  to  that  ex{dieation  of  it, 
which,  to  an  heart  unwarped  by  political  inter- 
•est,  and  ^oerely  desirous  rf  union  and  concord, 
woidd  have  appeared  so  obvious  and  naturaL 

But,  though  oonsiderations  of  interest  first  oc- 
^casioned  this  mpture  between  the  British  Queens, 
divalship  of  another  kiiMl  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  female  jealousy  increased  the  violence 
of  their  political  hatred.  Elizabeth,  with  all  ; 
iiiose  extraordinary  qualities  by  which  she  equalled  ; 
or  surpassed  such  ci  her  sex  as  have  merited  the 
greatest  i^enown,  discovered  an  admiration  of  her 
own  person,  to  a  degree  which  women  of  ordinary 
understandings  either  do  not  entertain,  or  pry.* 
dently  endeavour  to  conceaL  Hor  attention  to 
dress,  her  solicitude  to  display  her  charms,  her 
love  of  flattery,  were  all  excessive.  Nor  were 
these  weaknesses  confined  to  that  period  of  life 
when  they  are  more  pardonable.  Even  in  very 
-advanced  years,  the  wisest  womaa  of  that,  or  per^ 
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BOOK     haps  of  any  other  age^  wore  the  gatb,  an^  affect* 
"^;^   ed  the  manners  of  a  fgirl  *     Though  Elissabetli 
1 561.      was  as  much  inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness of  person,  as  she  excelled  her  in  pditical 
abUities  aind  in  the  arts  of  government,  she  was 
weak  enough  to  compare  herself  with  the  Scottish 
Queen  ;f  and  as  it  was  impossible  i^e  could  be  al- 
together ignorant  how  much  Mary  gained  by  the 
comparison,  she  envied  and  hated  her  a»  a  rival  hy 
\    ?whom  she  Was  eclipsed.      In  judging  of  the  con- 
duct  of  princes,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  tQO  much  to 
political  motives,  and  too  little  to  the  passions 
which  they  feel  in  common  with  the  rest  of  inan** 
I       kind.     In  order  to  acccmnt  for  Elizabeth's  present 
$s  well  als  subsequent  conduct  towards  Mary,  wc 
must  not  always  consider  her  as  a  Queen,  we  must 
son^etimes  regard  her  merely  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  Mary's  dif- 
ficulties with  respect  to  the  treaty;  continued. to 
urge  her,  by  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  it4 
Mary,  under  various  pretences,  still  contrived  to 
gain  time,  and  to  elude  tihe  request.  But  while 
the  one  Queen  solicited  with  pevsevering  impor- 
tunity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay^ 
|;hey  both  studied  an  extreme  politeness  of  beha- 
viour, and  loaded  each  other  with  professions  of 
sisterly  love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  un- 
changeable esteem  and  amity. 


->T  '■» 


♦  Johnstpn,  Hist.  Rer.  BHtan.  346, 34?.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  69S>. 
pata)og»e  of  Rojal  «iid  Nobl^  Authacs,  article  J^«^. 
+  MelviL  9a.   •  _         %  Keith.  157,  lOO,M 
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'    It  was  not  long  before  Mary  wae  comifieeit  that 
wnong' princes  these  expressions  of  friendship  are 
commonly  far  distant  from  the  heart.     In  sailing      xsei. 
&cm  France  to  Scotland,  the  course  lies  along  the  f^}^^ 
English  coast.     In  order,  to  be  safe  from  the  in>-  Mary  a 
€ults  of  the  English  fleet,  or,  in  case  of  tempestu-  Sict.*^"* 
ous  weather,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  of 
that  kiligdom,  Mary  sent  M.  D'Qysel  to  demand 
joi  Elizabeth  a  safe-conduct  during  her  voyage. 
This  request,    which  decency  alone  bbUged  one 
prince  to  grant  to  another,  Elizabeth  rejected,  iin 
6uch  a  manner  as  save  rise  to  no  sliirht  suspicion 
of.  design  eithe/to  ohtmC  the^'orto 
intercept  the  person  of  tlie  Scottish  Queen."*^ 

Maby,  in  a  long  conference  with  Throkmor- 
ton,  the  EngUsh  ambassador  in  France,  explained 
her  sentiments  .concerning  this  ungenerous  be- 
haviour of  his  mistress,  in  a  strain  of  dignified  ex- 
postulation, which  conveys  an  idea  of  her  abilities^ 
address,  and  spirit,  as  advantageous  as  any  tran^ 
action  in  her  reign.  Mary  was  at  that  time  only 
in  her  eighteenth  year ;  and  as  Throkmorton's  ac- 
count of  what  passed  in  his  interview  with  her,  is 
addressed  directly  to  Elizabeth,!  that  dexterous 
courtier,  we  may  be  well  assured,  £d  not  embel- 
lish the  discourse  of  the  Scottish  Queen  with  any 
colouring  too  favourable. 

Whatever  resentment  Mary  might  feel,  it  did  Mary  be^ 
not  retard  her  departure  from  France.     She  was  foj^^e^ 
accompanied  to  Calais,  the  place  where  she  em- 


*  Keith,  171.    Camden.     See  Appendix,  No;  VI, 
t  Cabbala,  p.  374.    Keith,  170,  &c. 
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BOOK     faatked,  in  a  maimer  suitable  to  her  dignity,  m  Che 
^^^'_^  Queen  of  two  powerful  kingdoms.     Six  Priaees 

1501.      of  LiHrrain,  her  undes,  with  many  of  the  most  em* 
inent  among  the  French,  nobles,  were  in  her  xeti* 
sue.     Catherine,  who  secretly  rejoieed  at  h^  de* 
parture,  graced  it  with  every  drcumstance  of  mag* 
nificence  and  respect.    After  bidding  adieu  to  her 
mourning  attendants,  with  a  sad  heart,  and  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  Mary  left  that  kingdom,  the  short 
but  only  scene  of  her  life  in  whidi  fortune  smiled 
upon  her.    While  the  Frendi  coast  continued  in 
sight,  she  intently  gazed  upon  it,  asid  musing,  ia 
a  thou^tful  pcNsture,  on  that  heiglit  of  fortune 
whence  she  had.  Mien,  and'  presaging,  perhaps. 
Idle  disasters  and  calamities  which  embittered  the 
remainder  of  her  days,  she  sighed  often,  and  cried 
out,  "  Farewell,  France !  Farewell,  belwed  coun- 
**  try,  which  I  shall  never  more  behold  l"    £ven 
when  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hid  the  laad 
from  her  view,  she  would  neither  retire  to  the 
cabin,  nor  taste  food,  but  commanding  a  eouch  to 
be  placed  on  the  deck,  she  there  waited  the  return 
of  day  with  the  utmost  impatience.     Fortune 
soothed  her  on  this  occasion;   the  galley  made 
little  way  during  the  night    Jn  the  morning,  the 
coast  of  France  was  still  within  sight,  and  ^he  con- 
tinued to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the  prospect ; 
and,  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  to  ut- 
t^  the  same  tender  expressums  of  regret.*   At  last 
(     a  brisk  gale  arose,  by  the  &vottr  of  whi(&  for  some 


*  Brantome^  483.    He  himself  was  in  the  same  galley 
with  the  Queen. 
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dftySi  and  afterwards  under  tbe  oo^rer  of  a  thick 
jfog»  Mary  escaped  tlie  English  fleet,  which,  as  she 
apprehended,  lay  in  wait  in  order  to  intercept  uii. 
hsr  ;*  and  on  tbe  nineteenth  of  Angiist,  after  an 
abBenee  <rf  »»r  thirteen  y«n.  luided  «fely  ^ 
Leith  in  her  native  kingdom. 


Mary  was  received  by  her  snlnects  with  shoots  ^"*T**  ™ 
«>d  aocl»n«t»mB  of  joy,  and  .nth  every  danoo.  "^^"^ 
atratton  of  vndcome  and  regard.     Bnt  as  her  ar- 
rinal  was  unexpected,  aad  no  suitable  pceparatioa 
had  been  made  lor  it,  tbeyeould  not,  with  alt  ' 
tl^ir  efforts,  hide  from  her  the  poverty  of  the 
eountry,  and  were  obliged  to  emiduct  her  to  die 
palaoe  of  Holyrood-house  with  little  pomp.     The 
Qtfeen,  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  fond  of  them,  as  was  natu- 
ral at  h^  age,  could  not  help  observing  the  change 
in  her  sitaation,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  a&cted 
with  itf 

*  <70«cbd,  voL  i  17^«  GundeD  insnniflteSy  nther  tlmn  sC-  . 
firms,  that  it,  was  tiie  object  of  tbe  English  flee^  lo  interoept 
Mary.  This^  however^  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Elizabeth 
positively  asserts  that,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
she  had  fitted  <mt  a  few  ships  of  slender  force,  in  order  to 
dear  the  narrow  seas  of  pirates^  which  infested  them ;  and 
she  appet^  fear  the  truth  of  this  to  Mary's  own  ministers. 
App.  No.  VI.  Cecil,  in «  letter  to  Throkmorton,  Aug.  26, 
1561,  iuforms  him,  that  "  the  Queen's  ships,  which  were  upon 
die  seas  to  cleanse  them  of  pirates,  saw  her  Q".  e.  Mary,]  and 
saluted  her  gafieys,  and  staying  her  ships,  examined  them  «f 
pinte^  «nd  dismissed  them  gently.  One  Scottish  ship  thegr 
detained  as  vehemendy  suspected  of  piracy."  Hard.  State 
Papers,  i.  I76.  Castlenaii,  who  accompanied  Mary  in  this 
voyage^  confirms  the  circumstance  of  her  galleys  being  in 
si^-of  the  EngliiA  €eet    Mem.  tqp.  Jebb.  xi.  455. 

t  Bnnt.  484. 
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Never  did  any  prince  ascend  the  tbrone  at  « 
juncture  which  called  for  more  wisdom  in  council, 
1561.      Of  more  courage  and  steadiness  in  action.     The 
^^?^  -    ^^®  ^^  religious  controversy  was  still  unabated. 
dom  at       The  memory  of  past  oppression  exasperated  the 
this  tune.    Protestants;   the  smart  of  ancient  injuries  ren- 
dered the  Papists  desperate;  both  were  zealous, 
fierce,  and  irreconcilable.     The  absence  of  their 
sovereign  had  accustomed  the  nobles  to  independ- 
ence; and,  during  the  late  commotions,  they  had 
'    acquired  such  an  increase  of  wealth  by  the  spcHk 
of  the  church,  as  threw  great  weight  into  the 
Bcale  of  the  aristocracy,  which  stood  not  in  need 
of  any  accession  of  power.      The  kingdom  had 
long  been  under  the  government  of  regents,  who 
^cercised  a  delegated  jurisdiction,  attended  with 
little  authority,  and  which  inspired  no  reverence. 
A  state  of  pure  anarchy  had  prevailed  for  the  two 
last  years,  without  a  regent,  without  a  suj^renae 
council,  without  the  power,  or  even  the  form  of 
a  regular  government.*    A  licentious  spirit,  unac- 
quainted with  subordination,  knd  disdaining  the 
restraints  of  law  and  justice,  had  spread  amon^ 
all  r^nks  of  men.      The  iuQuence  of  France, 
the  ancient  ally  of  the  kingdom,  was  withdrawn 
or  despised.     The  English,  of  enemies  become 
confederates^    had    grown   into  confidence   with 
the  nation,   and  had  gained  an  ascendant  over 
all  its  councils.    The  Scottish  monarchs  did  not 
derive  more  splendour  or  power  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  former,  than  they  had  reason  to  dread 
injury  and  diminution  from  the  interposition  pf 

*  Keith,  Appendix,  92. 
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tlie  latten  Ereiy  conBideration^  whether  of  inte* 
jest  or  of  fidf-preservation,  obHged  Elizabetiti  to 
depress  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  tf)  jj^}. 
create  the  prince  perpetual  difficulties,  by  fo- 
VJnetMng  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaotiou  among  the 
^people. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland^ 
when  the  admiBistration  fell  into  the  hands  of  4 
young  Qaeeti,  not  nineteen  years  of  s^e,  unae^ 
ii|uainted  with  the  manners  and  laws  of  her  coun- 
try,  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without  experience 
without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary's  situation  we  find 
some  circumstances,  which,  though  they  did  not 
balance  these  disadvantages,  contributed  however 
to  alleviate  them ;  and,  with  skilful  management, 
might  have  produced  great  effects.  Her  subjects, 
unaccustomed  so  long  to  the  residence  of  their 
prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  ^ncjl 
splendour  of  the  royal  presence,  but  inspired  with 
awe  and  reverence.  Besides  the  places  of  power 
and  profit  bestowed  by  the  favour  of  a  prince,  hi^ 
protection,'  his  familiarity,  and  even  his  smiles, 
(Bonfer  faohour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  men.  From 
all  comers  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobles  crowded  to 
testify  their*  duty  and  affe^ction  to  their  sovereign, 
and  studied  by. every  art  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  past  mktonduct,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  future 
merit.  The  amusements  and  gaiety  of  her  court, 
which  was  filled  with  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
French  nobility,  who  had  attended  her,  began  to 
soflten  aqd  to  ppli^h  the  iwl^  manners^  of  the  na* 
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tion.  Mary  herself  possessed  many  df  those  qusSi- 
fieations  which  rake  affection  and  procure  esteem. 
isbi.  The  beanty  and  gmcefulnefis  of  her  person  drew 
universal  admiration ;  ihe  elegance  and  politenefis 
of  her  manners  commanded  general  respect  To  aH 
the  charms  of  her  own  sex,  she  added  many  of  die 
accomplishments  of  the  other.  The  progress  she 
had  made  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  were 
then  deemed  necessary  or  ornamental,  was  far  be- 
yond what  is  commonly  attained  by  princes;  and 
all  her  other  qualities  were  rendered  more  agree- 
able by  a  courteous  a^bility,  which*  wi^put  less- 
ening the  dignity  of  a  prince,  steals  on  the  hearts 
of  subjects  with  a  bewitdiing  insinuation. 

From  these  ckcumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs  at  Mary's  return  into 
Scotland ;  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  ga- 
thered on  every  hand,  a  pditical  observer  would 
have  predicted  a  very  different  issue  of  her  reign ; 
and,  ipdiatever  sudden  gusts  of  faction  he  might 
have  expected,  he  would  never  have  dreaded  the 
destructive  violence  of  that  storm  which  followed* 

While  all  parties  were  contending  who  should 
discover  the  most  dutiful  attachment  to  theQueen^ 
the  zealous  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  age  broke 
out  in  a  remarkable  instance.  On  the  Sunday  after 
her  arrival,  the  Queen  commanded  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  chapel  of  her  palace.  The  first  rumour 
of  this  occasioned  a  secret  murmuring  among  tlie 
Protestants  who  attended  the  court;  complaints  and 
threaten ings  soon  followed ;  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused ;  and^  if 
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Ae  PrioT  of  St  Andrew^s  Inid  not  seasoaably  m* 
terposed^  the  riot  era  might  have  proeeeded  to  the 
utmost  excenses.^  u^u 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
utkder  cirenmstaaces  so  very  diJBTer ent»  to  eoneeive 
the  violence  of  that  zeal  against  popery,  v\rhich 
then  possessed  tl^  nation.    Every  instance  of  con-  ^ 
descension  to  the  Papists  was  deemed  an  act  of 
apoafasy,  and  l^e  tolteration  of  a  single  mass  pro* 
tuamced  to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than 
the  invasion  of  ten  thousand  armed  men.f    Under 
the  inflnence  of  these  opinioni^  many  Protestants 
would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous  Iragths ; 
and,  without  attempting  to  convince  their  sove* 
leign  by  ai^nment,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  indnl« 
gene^  would  have  abruptly  d«iied  her  the  liberty 
of  worshipping  God  in  that  manner  whieh  alone 
she  thought  acceptable  to  him.    But  the  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  not 
only  restrained  this  impetuous  spirit,  but,  in  spite 
€i  the  murmurs  of  the  people  and  the  exclamationt 
of  the  preachers,  obtained  for  the  Qaeen  and  her 
domestics  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  CathoHc 
religion.    Near  an  hundred  years  aftear  this  pe- 
riod,  when  the  violence  of  religious  animosities 
had  begun  to  subside,  when  time  and  the  process 
sf  learning  had  enlarged  the  views  of  the  humaii 
mindy  an  English  House  of  Commons  refiosed  to 
indulge  the  wife  of  their  sovereign  in  th^  private 
use  of  tltt  mass.    The  Protestant  leaders  deserve^ 
on  this  occasion,  the  praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of 
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mod^fttidn  for  oaoduct  so  different.  But^  at  l&e 
Mme  time>  whoever  reflects  upon  the  emcroach* 
log  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  popery  in  that  age^ 
i»ill  he  fat  from  treating  the  fears  and  caution  of 
the  more  zealous  reformers  as  altogether  imagi- 
nary, and  destitute  of  any  real  foundation. 

The  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  however,  by 
ihis  prudent  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
their  sovereign,  obtained  from  her  a  proclamation 
highly  favourable  to  their  religion,  which  was  is- 
sued Ax  days  after  her  arrival  in  Seotiiand.  The 
reformed  doctrine,  though  established  over  all  the 
Idnedom  by  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  pacification,  had  never  re^ 
eeived  the  countenance  or  sanction  of  royal  autho- 
rity<  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  embraced  that  doctrine,  and  to  remove  any 
dread  of  molestation  which  ihey  might  entert^n, 
Mary  declared,  **  that  until  she  should  take  final 
orders  concerning  rdigion,  with  advice  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  any  attempt  to  alter  or  subvert  the  religion 
which  she  found  universally  practised  in  the  realm, 
should  be  deemed  a  capital  crime.''*  Next  year  a 
second /proclamation  fo  the  same  eflfeet  was  pub- 
lished.f  . 

The  Queen,  conformably  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  concerted  in  France,  committed  the 
administration  of  affairs  entirely  to  Protestants: 
Her  council  was  filled  with  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  that  party ;  not  a  single  Papist  was 
admitted  into  any  d^ee  of  confidence.^:  The 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Maitland  of  Lething- 
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ton  seemed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  Qoeen's 


afFectioii)  and  possessed  all  the  power  as  well  as  re« 
putation  of  favourite  ministers.  Her  choiee  could  xs$u 
not  have  fallen  upon  persons  more  acceptable  to 
her  people;  and,  by  their  prudent  advice,  Mary 
conducted  herself  with  so  much  moderation,  and 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  as  could 
not  fail  of  gaining  the  affection  of  her  subjects,* 
the  firmest  foundation  of  a  princess  power,  and  the 
only  genuiae  source  of  his  happiness  and  ^ry. 

A  CQBBiAL  reconcilement  with  Elizabeth  was  Attemptt 
another  object  of  great  importance  to  Mary ;  uoA  Ei^^'g 
though  she  seems  to  have  had  it  mudb  at  heart,  in  ^^onr. 
the  beginitiog  of  her  administration,  to  accomplish 
such  a  desirable  conjunction,  yet  many  events  oc* 
curred  to  widen,  rather  than  to  close  the  breaek 
The  formal  offices  of  friendship,  however,  are  sel«- 
dom  neglected  among  princes ;  and  Elisabeth,  who 
had  attempted  so  openly  to  obstruct  the  Queen's 
voy^e  into.  Scotland,  did  not  fail,  a  few  days  allter 
her  arrival^  to  command  ]9Und(^ph  to  congratulate 
her  safe  return.  Mary,  that  she  mi^t  be  on  equal 
terms  with  hier,  sent  Maitland  to  the  English 
court,  with .  many  ceremonious  expressions  df  re- 
gard for  Elizabeth.!  .  Both  the  ambassadors  were 
received  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  on  ei^h  side 
the  professions  of  kiudn^^as  they  were  made  with 
little  sincerity,  were  listened  to  with  proportional 
credit. 

Both  wiere  intrusted.,  however,  with  something 
more  than  mere  matter  of  ceremony.    Randdtph 
■ i        ■        '      '  ■  - — ■      '*■■  * 
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BOOK     urged  Mary^  with  fresh  impcxrtunity,  to  i atify  the 
^^^^'^    treaty  of  Edinburgh.    Maitknd  endesvoured  to 

i&eu      amuse  Elizabeth,  by  apologising  for  the  dihitary 
conduct  of  his  mistress  with  regard  to  that  point* 
The  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  since  her  arrival 
in  Scotland^  the  importance  of  the  queaticm  in  dis« 
pute,  and  the  absence  of  ma^y  noblemen,  with 
whom  abe  was  obliged  in  decency  to  oonsultt  were 
the  pretences  offered  in  excuse  for  her  conduct ; 
the  real  causes  of  it  were  those  which  hare  already 
been  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  extricate  herself 
cut  of  these  difficulties,  into  which  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  had  led  her,  Miury  was  brought  to  yieM 
a  point,  whidii  form^ly  she  seemed  determihed  ne- 
ver to  give  up.  She  instructed  Maitland  to  signify 
her  willingness  to  disclaim  any  right  to  the  erown 
of  England,  dnring  the  life  of  Elisabeth,  and  the 
lives  of  her  posterity ;  if,  in^failure  of  these,  she 
were  declared  next  heir  by  an  act  of  Parliament.* 
Reasonable  as  this  proposal  might  appear  to 
Mary,  who  thereby  precluded  herself  from  distiirb* 
ing  Elizabeth's  possession  of  the  throne,  notliing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  Elizabeth's  in- 
terest, or  more  contradictory  to  a  passion  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  character  of  that  Princess.  Not- 
withstuding  aU  the  great  qualities  which  threw 
such  a  lustre  on  her  rdgn,  we  may  observe,  that 
she  was  tinctured  with  a  jealousy  of  her  right  to 
the  crown,  which  often  betrayed  her  into  mean 
and  ungenerous  actions.    The  peculiarity  of  her 
situation  heightened,  no  doubt,  and  increased,  but 
did  not  infuse  this  pas»<m.     It  descended  to 

• : f'  ..I  - 
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her  h:om  Henry  VII.  Ytet  grandfather,  whom,  in     BOOK 
several  features  of  his '  character,  she  nearly  re-  ^^^i-  \^ 
Bembled.      Like  him,  she  suffered  the  title  by      i£«i. 
which  she  held  the  crown  to  remain  ambiguous 
and  controverted,  rather  than  submit  it  to  par-* 
liamentary  discussion,  or  derive  any  addition  to  y. 

her  right  from  such  authority^  Like  him,  she  oh-* 
served  every  pretender  to  the  succession,  not  only 
with  that  attention  which  prudence  prescribes,  but 
iprith  that  aversion  which  suspicion  inspires;  Ifhe 
present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  right  qf 
succession  operated  for  Elizabeth's  advantage,  both  > 
on  her  subjects  an^  on  her  rivals*  Among  the 
former,  every  lover  of  his  country  regarded  her  life 
lis  the  great  security  of  the  iiational  tranquillity ; 
and  chose  rather  to  acknowledge  a  title  which 
was  dubious,  than  to  search  for  one  that  was  un« 
known.  The  latter,  while  nothing  was  decided, 
Were  held  in  dependence,  and  obliged  to  court 
ker.  I  The  manner  in  which  she  received  this  ill- 
timed  proposal  of  the  Scotlish^  Queen  was  no 
other  than  might  have  been  expected.  She  re* 
jected  it  in  a  peremptory  tone.  With  many  ex* 
pressionis  of  a  resolution  never  to  permit  a  point 
of  so  much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 

Abou*  this  time  the  ^ueen  made  her  public  Sept.  i. 
entry  into  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp.  Nothing 
^as  neglected  that  could  express  the  duty  and 
affection  of  the  citizens  towards  their  sovereign. 
But,  amidst  these  demonstrations  of  regard,  the 
genius  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  discovered 
themselves  in  a  circumstance,  which,  though  in* 
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considerable,  oughfc  not  to.be  overlooked.  As  it- 
was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  Exhibit  many  page-» 
ants  at  every  public  solemnity^  most  of  these,'  on 
this  occasion,  were  contrived  to  he  representations 
of  the  vengeance  which  the  Almighty  had  inflict* 
ed  upon  idolaters.*  Even  while  they  studied  to 
amuse  and  to  flatter  the  Queen,  her  subjects  could 
not  refrain  from  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  that; 
religion  which  she  professed. 
To  restore  the  regular  administration  of  justice, 
of  the^!  and  to  reform  the  internal  policy  of  the  country^ 
derers.  became  the  next  object  of  the  Queen's  care.  The 
laws  enacted  for  preservation  of  pubUc  order,  and 
the  security  of  private  property,  were  nearly  the 
same  in  Scotland  as  in  every  other  civilized  coun- 
try. But  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
the  feebleness  of  r^gal  authority,  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles,  the  violence  of  faction,  and  the 
fierce  manners  of  the  people,  rendered  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws  feeble,  irregular,  and  partial.  la 
the  counties  which  border  on  England,  this  defect 
was  most  apparent,  and  the  consequences  of  it  most 
sensibly  felt.  The  inhabitants,  strangers  to  indu«« 
try,  averse  from  labour,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  peace,  subsisted  chiefly  by  spoil  and  pillage ; 
and,  being  confederated  in  septs  or  clans,  commit- 
ted these  excesses  not  only  with  impunity,  but  even 
with  honour.  During  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  death  of  James  V.,  this  danger- 
ous license  had  grown  to  an  unusual  height;  and 
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ihi  ihroads  and  tapine  of  tliose  freebooters  weM 
become  no  less  intolerable  to  fh^ir  own  country- 
Inen  than  to  the  EnglisbJ  To  testrain  and  pun«  im, 
ish  theise  outrages^  was  an  actioti  equally  pOpubub 
in  both  kingdoms,  l^fae  Prior  of  St  Andrew's 
fras  the  person  chosen  for  this  important  service; 
aind  extraordinary  powers^  together  ^ith  the  title 
of  the  Queen's  Lieutenant,  were  vested  iti  him  fot 
that  purpose; 

!NoTHi]^i>  caii  bd  mor^  sfirprising  to  men  ac« 
tustomed  to  regular  government,  than  the  prepara- 
tions made  on  this  occasioii.  They  W^re  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  ritdest  ^nd  most  imper- 
fect state  of  society.  The  freeholders  of  eleveii 
several  counties,  with  all  their  followers  complete-^ 
ly  armed,  ^ere  summoned  to  assist  the  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  Every  thing  re- 
sembled a  military  expedition,  rather  than  the  pro^ 
^ess  of  a  court  of  justice:*  The  Prior  executed 
fais  commission  idth  such  vigour  and  prudence,  asi 
itcquired  hiin  a  great  inCsrease  of  reputation  and  po- 
pularity among  his  cOtmtrymen.  Numbers  of  thd 
banditti  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes ;  and,  by  the  impartial  and  rigorous  admin- 
istration of  justice^  order  and  tranquillity  were  re-* 
stored  tb  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Prior  of  ^t.  An-  The  pa- 
drew's,  the  leaders  of  the  Popish  faction  seem  to  £111?^  in 
have  taken  some  steps  towards  insinuating  them-  ^«^.>  ^ 
fcelves  into  the  Queen's  favour  and  iconfidence.f  Svour 
But  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's^  the  most  "^^  ^' 
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BOOK     remaikable  person  in  the  party  for  al»litie£r  sod 
^^^'_y  pditfcal  addrei^s,  was  r^eived  with  little  favour  at 

156X.  court ;  and,  whatever  secret  partiality  the  Queea 
might  have  towards  those  who  professed  the  same 
religion  with  herself,  she  discovered  no  inclinatioa 
at  that  time  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs 
out  of  the  hands  to  which  she  had  already  com- 
mitted it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's  was  owing  to  his  connection  with  the 
house  of  Hamilton ;  from  which  the  Queea  was 
much  alienated.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  could  never  forgive  the  zeal  with  w^ch 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son  the  £arl 
of  Arran  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. Princes  seldom  view  their  successors  without 
jealousy  and  distrust.  The  Prior  of  St  Andrew's^ 
perhaps,  dreaded  the  Duke  as  a  rival  in  power. 
All  these  causes  concurred  in  infusing  into  the 
Queen's  mind  ^i  aversion  for  that  family.  The 
Duke,  indulging  his  love  of  retirement,  lived  at  a 
distance  from  court,  without  taking  pains  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  favour;  and,  though  the 
Earl  of  Arran  openly  aspired  to  marry  the  QueeUt 
he,  by  a  most  unpardonable  act  of  imprudence, 
was  the  only  nobleman  of  distinction  who  op^ 
posed  Mary's  enjoying  the  exercise  of  her  reU- 
gioE ;  and,  by  rashly  ^entering  a  public  px)testaf- 
tion  against  it,  entirely  forfeited  her  favour.*  At 
the  same  titae,  the  sordid  parsimony  of  his 
father   obliged   hito   either  to  hide  himself  in 
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fiome  retiremeiit^  or  to  appear  in  a  manner  unbe-     book 
coiBing  Ms  dignity  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  or  J^^ 
Ills  high  pretensions  as  suitor  to  the  Queen.*  His      i36i. 
lore,  inflamed  by  disappointment,  and  his  Jmpa^ 
tience^  exasperated  by  neglect,  preyed  ^adnally  on 
his  reason ;  and  after  many  extraVagancks,  teroke 
out  at  last  in  ungovernable  frenzy. 

TowAKDS  the  end  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  Dec  20. 

^Btates  was  held,  chiefly  on  account  of  ecdlesiasti*- 

cal  affairs.     The  assembly  of  the  church,-  which 

sat  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  petition  contain- 

ing  many  demands  with  respect  to  the  supress- 

ing  of  Popery,  the  encouraging  the  Kx>testant 

religion,  and  the  providing  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  clergy.f    The  last  was  a  matter  of  grfeat' 

importance,  and  the  steps  taken  towards  it  *serve 

talbe  traced.  ,  . 

Though  the  number  of  Protestant  preachers  a  new  re- 
was  now  considerably  increased,  many  more  were  ^n<«m- 
stiU  wanted,  in  every  coma-  of  the  k:ing(K3m;    Na  ^  *«  '«- 

11  ••i-'m  1      n     ^  %         venues 

legal  provision  havmg  been  made  lor  th^  they  of  the 
had  hitherto  drawn  a  iscanly  and  precarious  sub-  <^^c^ 
sistenee  from  the  benevolence  of  their  pefople.  To 
mififerflhe  ministers  of  an  ei^ablished  church  to 
continue  In  this  state  of  inlfigence  and  depend*' 
ence,  w^  an  indecency  equally  repugnant,  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  to  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy;  and  would  have  justified  all  the  imputa- 
tions of  avarice  with  which  the  Reformation  wa» 
t)ien  loaded  by  its  enemies.  The  revenues  of  the 
Popish  church  were  the  only  fund  which  could' 

*  —     -    -         —    -  - 
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BOOK     be  emj^yed  for  th^ir  relic^f ;  but,  during  the.  tbiec 
^.^L^   last  years,  tbe  state  pf  these  was  greatly  altered^ 

^m,  A  great  majority  of  alifbots,  priors,  and  other  heads 
of  reli^ous  houses,  had  either,  from  a  sense  of 
4uty,  or  from  views  of  interest,  renounced  the 
^rors  of  Popery;  and,  notwithstanding  this  changer 
in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient 
i^venues.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and 
several  of  the  other  dignitaries,  still  adhered  to 
the  Romisli  superstition;  and,  though  debarred 
firom  every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy 
the  temppialities  of  their  benefices.  Some  lay- 
men»  ^^e<dally  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Refoirmation,  had,  under  various  pre- 
tensions, and  amidst  the  license  of  civil  wars,  got 
iptp  their  hands  possiessions  which  belonged  to 
the  Qhiirch.  Thus,  before  any  part  pf  the  ai|- 
<^ent  ecclesi^sftical  revenues  could  be  applied  to- 
vrards  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters, many  different  interests  were  to  be  adjusted ; 
many  dain^s  tQ  be  e^^mined ;  and  the  prejudices 
^  ^nd  papsions  of  the  iy^o  contending,  parties  re- 
quired the  application  of  a  delicate  h^nd.  After 
much  contention,  the  following  plan  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voices^  an4  acquiesced  in  even  by 
the  Popish  clergy  thepiselves.  An  exact  account 
of  th^  ysflue  of  ecclei»ai|tical  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The. 
present  incumbents,  to  wfa^tey^  party  they  ad- 
hered, w^e  allowed  to  keep  possession :  two-thirdls 
of  their  wholf  revenue  ly^re  reiseryed  for  theii; 
own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
an(^  out  o(  th^t  the  Queen  ^idertook  to  assigii 
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ft  tniffident    mamtenanoe    for    the    Protestant 
dergy.* 

As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  other  isisu 
dignitaries  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  Popish 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  rather 
Iban  an  act  of  such  extraordinary  indulgence,  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  ptea^erfr, 
And  &om  the  spirit  whidi  had  hitherto  animated 
tbe  natiott.  But,  on  thld  occasion,  other  principles 
obfitaructed  the  operations  of  such  as  were  porely 
religious.  Zeal  foor  liberty,  and  the  love  of  wealth, 
two  passions  extremely  opposite,  concurred  in  de- 
termining the  Protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with 
ihis  plan,  which-  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
ttiaxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regulated 
their  conduct/' 

If  the  Reformer?  had  been  allowed  to  act  with- 
out control,  and  to  level  all-distinctions  in  the 
church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecclesiastic 
eal  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice, 
have  been  retained  by  those  in  whose  hands  they 
1MW  were;  but  must  ^ther*have  been  distributed 
Mnongst  the'Protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all 
teligious  offices,  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  Queen, 
fcom  the  bounty  of  whose^  ancestors  the  greater 
part  of  than  wasf  originally  derived.  *  The  formcar 
sdieme,  however  suitable  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
many  among  the  people,  was  attended  tvith  mam- 
ibid  danger.  The  Popish  ecclesiastics  had  ac- 
quired a  share  in  the  lurtional  property,  which  £u; 
exceeded  the  proportion  that  was  consistent  with 
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BOOS     the  bawMaess  f^f  the  l^iradom;  md  tlie  .noble* 

T  T  T  *  • 

were  determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by  pre? 


\^6ii  y«ating:  jtbie  letium  (^  those  pos^te^^a  into  the 
hands  af  the  chujrdi.  •Nixr  wta  the  latter*  whieh 
exposed  the  constitutaion  to  imore  immiiient  hazard^ 
to  be.  avoided  with  less  oare.  Even  that  ekeun^ 
fspxibed  prerii^atiye,  whieh  the  Scottish*  Kii^s  poA- 
aessed^  waa  the  objieet  of  jealousy  to  the  nobkiau 
If  they  had  allowed  the  corowu  to  soize  the  apuUf 
of  the.  churchy  such  an  iniereasie  of  power  ^ust  h«v« 
followed  that  aeoession  of  property»  aa.  w(mld  have 
raised  the .  royal  authoiity  above  ^0Qt?oiU  and  hftfe 
rend^edthe  most  Umited  prince;  is  Europe  the 
lUQst  ajbsolute  and  iadepmident.  The  reign  bi 
Henry  VIII.  presented  a  recent  and  al^ming  es^ 
ample  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  whi^h  flowed  W 
upon  that  priac^^  from  the  suppression  of  the 
i¥touasterie85  not  only  changed  th^  laaKiaia  of  hk$ 
goyemtnenti  but  the  temper  of  hia  mind;  .and  he 
who  had  fbrm^ly  submitted  to  his  Farl«imenli% 
and  conrted  his  peofle^  dbtated  fnom  that  time  to 
the  farmer  with  intol^abl^  tumlenfie,  and  tysafl^ 
liized  over  the  latter  with  u»pre(»^i]Md  seveiitf^ 
And  if  hh  poiicy  had  not  beeti  ^a^jimdy  ahixrt^ 
sifted,  if  he  bad  not  squanderediwhaifi  he  acquire 
^,  with  a  profusion  ^iial;  to  his  f  lafiacaoiifinei^ 
and  which  defeated  his  ambition^  he  might  kdve 
establi^ed  despotiam  in  England;  m  a  basif  ap 
broad  aaid  strong,  as  all  the  eflSbi^s  of  the  subjeete 
would  never  have  been  aUe  to  diaise.  In  8a^ 
Sand,  where  the  fitahea  of  the  deig^  bore  as  great 
a^proportion  lo  the  wealth  of_.thfi  kingdom,  the 
acquisition,  of  church  lands  would  have  been  of 
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no  l&»  imff99^ee  to  tb^  erewp^  mA  no  less  fiital    >aoK 
ia  the  wstjoonu^,    Th»  nobles,  fbr  this  ^  reasoo,   ^^!^ 
ipiuirded  n^raift  (mcll  am  iooresM  of  tlie  royal      i$$u 
peiiirer>  and  therel^y  seeiired  their  own  mdependence.  / 

Av4fijc£  mingled  iteelf  ivith  their  eonoem  for 
tbe  ifttefert  of  their  order.    The  re^uniting  the 
poaie$fi)on9  of  th^  ehureh  to  the  c»own»  or  the 
l^efitowiiig  them  on  the  FroteistaQt  dergy*  would 
have  been  a  fatal  h)ow»  both  to  thoee  ndUes  who 
bad^  by^fraud  ^  vicdesee,  seized  paart  of  these  re^ 
venuoSf  Md  to  those  aUbots  and  priors  who  had 
|x»tiaUy    renouneed  their  ecdesiastical  cbaraeter. 
But  as  the  Jdatn  whi^  was  proposed,  gate  some 
^ioiellcm  to  their  usurpation^  they  promoted  it  witli 
their  utmost  influenee*    The  Popish  eedesiastios^ 
though  the  lopphi)g  off  a  third  of  thdr  revenues 
ffrm  by  Jao  means  agrefwble  to  them,  consented; 
niMler  their  present  durcumstances,  to  sacrifice  a 
.  part  of  fthdir  possessions,  in^  order  tto  purdiase  the 
fotmei  ebjoyment  of  the  r^ainder;  and,  after 
deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost,  they  cout 
isidereA  whjM^ei^tr  the^  eo)dd  retrieve  ^s  so  much 
Ipaiti^    Miiny  »of  the  aneieift  d%nitarie»  were  men 
pf  poble  birth ;  and,  as  tb^  no  hmgent  entertained 
h^fm  of  restoring  the  Pbpish  religion,  they  wished 
tbsir Dwnitelatioiis,  rather  than  the  crown,  or  the 
i^jotastant  okrgy,  to  be  enrldiied  with  the  spoils 
of  the  chwdi.    Thisr^  .connived,  for:  this  reason,  at 
tlie endroa^ments  of 4hi»  noblest  they  even  aided 
their  t^fin^  nnd  violi^ce;  >they  dialt  out  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  rela^ 
tions,  and  by  granting  Jew.  And  perpetual  leases 
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6f  lands  and  tithee,  gave,  to  the  utniDst  of  thdr 
power,  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was 
i^'§l.      formerly  mere  usurpation.     Many  vestiges  of  such 
alienation  still  remain.^     The  nohles,  with   the 
^oncuirence  of  the  incumbents,    daily  extended 
their  endroadiments,  and  gradually  stripped  the 
ecclesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. •    Even  that  third  part,  which  was  gi^en 
up  in  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy,   and  to  be  some   equivalent  to  the 
crown  fdr  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable 
sum.    The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles^ 
especially  by  such  as  had  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  almost  universally  remitted.     Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating 
the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under^ 
value;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly 
diminished  the  charge  against  themselves  :f  and 
the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a . 
device  which,  at  so  small  expense,  secured  to  them 
such  valuable  possessions. 
The  Pro-     ^   NoR  were  the  Protestant  clergy  considerable 
clergy  no    gainers  by  this  new  regulation ;   they  found  it 
gainers  by  ^  )^  ^  more  easy  matter  to  kindle  seal,  than 
to  extinguish  avarice.     Those  very  men.  whom 
formerly  they  had  swayed  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances. 
The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  rf  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the   Congregation,    were  aph 
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pcAHted  to  assign,  or,  as  it  vfas  called,  to  fnodify    loOK 
tlieir  stipends.  An  hundred  merjl^s  Scottish  was  llie  .^^  '^ 
allowance  whidi  thdr  Ukersdity  afforded  to  the      i^^^. 
generality  of  ministers^    To  a  few  three  hundred 
merks  were  panted.*    About  twentyrfour  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  been  the 
whole  sum  ajlo^ted  for  the  niainteQance  of  a  na^- 
tional  church  established  by  law,  and  esteemed 
throi;^hout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  God.f 
£ven  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness,  and 
the  ministers  ^ere  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dependence  as  formerly^ 

The  gentleness  of  the  Qu^n's  administratiop,  |..^^^. 
9Qd  the  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  ^s^^^^g 
some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  accus-  *®^^^^ 
tomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  and  authori- 
ty were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumultuary 
spirit.     But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  most  violevit  eruptions  of  in- 
testine discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little  authority, 
and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  qi  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of 
property,  the  frequency  of  public  commotions,  and 
the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among 
the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quairels  and 
contentions;  These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
vere  frequently  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vio- 
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BOOK  knee.  The  emended  baron,  without  having  re**, 
.^  *_^  eourBe  to  the  monarjcb,  or  acknowledging  his  supe^ 
n^Q,  not  authority,  dissembled  his  own  £E>llowers,  and  iB^ 
yaded  the  lands  of  hi(^  rival  in  an  hostile  manner^ 
Together  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  noble- 
man transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  pos-* 
terity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancour. 

SircH  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the 
house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  hjeightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  lat0 
commotions.*  The  Earl  of  Arrant  and  Bothwell' 
happening  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 
Febnwjy.  ^f  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
that  city.  At  last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noble^' 
inen.f 

A  FEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  confessed 
first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  af-' 
fairs,  Bothwell,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons, 
had  conspired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland, 
find  the  other  favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  due  to  himself,  as  first  Prince 
of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal injuries  which  he  had  received  fiom  '.  the 
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Prior  diAiBg^  the  hostile  openitions  ef  the  tw0  con- 
tending partiSfi^  was  no  less  exasperated  against 
him.     But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons  had      15^ 
tigreed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the  blood 
of  their  ooimnen  enemy,  or  whether  the  eoDspiracjr 
existed  only  in  die  frantic  and  disordered  imagina* 
tion  of  die  Earl  of  Arran»  it  is  impo»nble,  amidst 
the  contradiction  of  historians  and  the  defective* 
ness  of  reoords,  positively  to  determine.    Among 
men  inflanied  with  resentment  and  im|Mi;lient  feac 
revenge,  rash  expressions  might  be  uttered,  and 
violent  and  criminal  expedients  proposed ;  and  on 
that  foundation,  Arran's  distempered  fancy  might 
rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  conspiracy.   All 
the  persons  accused,  denied  their  gudt  with  tbo 
utmost  confidence.    But  &e  known  charactcars  of 
the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age,  added 
greatly  to  the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  mi* 
nisters,  who  confined  Bothwdl,  Arran,  and  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders,  in  separate  prisons,  and  obliged 
ihe  Duke  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Dum- 
bartoD,  which  he  had  held  ever  mnce  tbfe  time  of 
his  resignii^  the  offioe  of  Regent*     . 

The  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  against  the  The  Earl 
Pridr  of  St  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid,  and  pro-  lyg^^u^ 
duced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events.  ^^^^, 
Cieorge  Grdrdcm,  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  ministeTs. 
'^  of  the  nobles  who  conspired  against  James  III., 
and  who  raised  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  groat  diare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge« 
nerous  prince.f     By  his  bounty,  great  accessions 
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of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family  a^^ 
ready  opulent  and  powerfhL     On  the  death  of 
IM2.      that  monarch,  Alexander  the  next  Earl,  being  ap 
pointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  north/  where  his  e^ 
tate  and  influence  lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.     The  chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domin- 
ion of  such  ft  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un- 
able to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  secretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued 
by  open  force.      His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  sul^ect,  and  his  superiorities  and  juris- 
dictions  extended   over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.     With  power  and  possessions  so  exten- 
sive^ under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and 
amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevat- 
ed hopes/     But  happily  for  the  crown,  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  oharacteristio 
of  that  &mily ;  and  whatever  d>jeet  their  ambi-r 
tion  might  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  ac-' 
quire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it  openly 
and  by  force,  of  arms. 

Th»  conduct  of  George,  the  prei^t  Earl/ 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  family  in  thai! 
age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty/  While  the 
success  of  th^  Lords  of  the  Congregation  was 
uncertain,  he  assisted  the  Queen  Regent  in  her 
attempts  to  crush  them.  When  their  affairs 
put  on  a  better  aspect,  he   pretended  to  Join 
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ihem^  bit  never  heartily  favoured  their  ciause. 
He  vriis  courted  and  feared  by  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  both  eonnived  at  his  encroach- 
ments in  the  north ;  and,  by  artifice  and  force, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately, 
and  in  their  pr<qper  places,  he  added  every  day 
to  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  pos^ 
aessed. 

H£  observed  ihe  growing  reputation  and  au-* 
ihority  of  the  Prior  of  9t  Andrew's  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  ooiMsem,  and  considered  him 
as  a  rival  who  had  engrossed  that  share  in  the* 
Qjueen's  confidence,  to  which  his  own  2eal  for  the 
Popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable 
title.    Personal  injuries  Soon  increased  themis-^ 
understanding  occasioned  by  rivalship  in  power. 
The  Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  by  creating, 
him  an  Earl,  she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place 
whence  he  should  take  his  title;  and,  that  he 
m^ht  be  bettar  able  to  support  his  new^ionour, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  lands  of 
that  name*  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,* 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  them.f    On    Feb.  i. 
this  occasion  ^e  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
had  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  into  the  heart  of  his  terri- 
tmes,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 
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be  eia|iloyed  for  thw  relirf ;  bu^  during  the  tbcec 
kst  years^  the  state  pf  these  was  greatly  altered^ 
\s6u  A  great  nuyority  of  abbots,  priors^  and  other  heads 
of  religious  houses,  had  either,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  from  views  of  inta^rest,  renounced  the 
^ors  of  Popery;  and^  notwithstanding  this  ehangQ 
in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient 
ineTenues.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and 
(Sieveral  of  the  other  dignitaries;,  still  adhered  ta 
the  Romisli  superstition ;  and,  though  debarred 
from  every  q>iritual  frmction,  continued  to  enjoy 
the  tep^ppralities  of  their  benefices.  Some  lay- 
men, especially  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Reform^ition,  had,  under  various  pre- 
tensions, and  amidst  the  liccgise  of  civil  wars,  got 
v^to  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to 
the  chiirch.  Thus,  before  any  part  pf  the  aq- 
<^ent  eccksiimtical  revenues,  could  be  applied  to- 
wards t^he  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  minis* 
ters,  many  different;  interests  were  to  be  adjusted  ; 
many  daiiqs  ifo  be  e:s^mined ;  ancl  the  prejudices 
^  i^nd  paf^ions  of  the  t^o  contending,  parties  re- 
quired the  application  of  a  delicate  h^nd.  After 
much  contention,  the  follpwing  plan  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voices^  an4  acquiesced  in  even  by 
%\\e  Popish  clergy  thepiselves.  An  exact  account 
of  the;  y^ue  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The. 
present  incumbents,  to  whfit^ver  party  they  ad- 
hered, were  allowed  to  ke^p.  possession :  two-thirdli 
of  their  whol^  revenue  ly^re  re^ryed  for  their; 
own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
^n^  out  o|  that  the  Queen  ip^dertook  to  assigQ 
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A  suffident    maintenance    for    the    Protestant 
<dergy  .♦ 

As  most  <tf  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  otiier  iseu 
dignitaries  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  Popish 
jreligion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  sather 
^ban  an  act  of  such  extraotdinary  indulgence,  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  pteacherfi^, 
40id  from  the  spirit  which  had  hitherto  animated 
ihe  nation.  But,  on  thld  occasion,  other  principles 
distrticted  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely 
religious.  Zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  love  of  wealth, 
two  passions  extremely  opposite,  copcuned  in  de- 
termining the  Protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with 
this  pkn,  which  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regulated 
their  conduct/  ^ 

If  the  RdTormer^  had  been  attowed  to  act  with* 
out  ecmtrol,  and  to  level  -  all  distinctions  in  the 
church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecdesiastir 
cal  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice, 
have  been  retained  by  those  in  whose  handa  they 
iOfcOw  were;  but  inust  either* have  been  distributed 
amongst  tho'Protestant  clergy,  who  performed  $11 
leligious  offiits^  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  Queen, 
fymt  the  bounty  of  whose*  ancestors  the  greater 
part  of  them  wasf  originally  derived.  *  The  former 
sdieme,  however  suitable  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
m«iy  among  the  people,  was  attended  with  mani- 
fold  danger  The  Popish  ecclesiastics  had  ac*- 
qmred  a  share  in  the  lurtional  property,  which  &i^ 
exceeded  the  proportion  that  was  consistent  with 
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BOOH  tb^  liappifiess  ^f  th^  IiHigdem;  mi  4iie  .nqlilfiw 
were  determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by  pr&r 
venting;  jthe  iretuira  of  tbose  jfos^tei^^ft  iafaof  the 
hands  of  the  dhurdi*  •Hm  yrt^  the  Uitter *  whidi 
^xp03ed  the  constitutiion  to  jooiore  immiaept  hdzaar^ 
to  be^  ^voided  with  less  qa?e.  Even  that  eireum^ 
spjibed  prerogative,  whieh  the  Scoitishi  Kings  poft- 
ae^sed,  wa«  the  objeet  of  jealousy  to  the  nobL^a 
If  they  had  allowed  the  erown  to  mze  the  ap<iili 
of  the  church,  suich  m,  imexeaiie  of  pow£9:  must  hmv^ 
followed  that  accession  of  property»  iisk  wwld  huve 
raised  the .  royal  authority  above  emtm^i,  and  hn/rt 
rendered  the  most  limited  j^inee.  i»  Europe  the 
lUQst  absolutiei  and  independent.  The  reign  bi 
Henry  V III.  presented  a  recent  and  alarming  esi^ 
ample  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  im 
upon  that  prince,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
i][M>nasteries,  not  only  changed  the  m^Sium  of  his 
goyerntnentibut  the  temp^  ^  hk^  mind;  .and  he 
yfho  had  formerly  subaoitted  to  Im  Parliament 
and  conrt^ed  his  peofle*  dictated  from  .that  time  to 
the  former  with  intolerable  iuffuleAfie,  and  iym9^ 
tAzeA  over  the  latter  with  unpreoedtnt^d  severit^i. 
And  if  his  pojftcy  had  not  been  ^^bmdy  sk(«t^ 
sifted,  if  he  had  not  »|uanderedtwlMu6  he  acqun^ 
ed,  with  a  profusion  equal  to  bis  /  niodoiisiiflHt 
and  which  defeated  hb  ambition^  he.  might  hive 
establiidied  despotism  ,m  England,^  m  a  ba»f  to 
broad  abd  strong,  as  all  the  etSM>s  of  ^  subjecte 
would  never  have  been  aUe  to  sbaice.  In  Soa^ 
iand,  %vbere  the  iriehea  of  the^tdengST  bore  as  great 
a.proportion  io  the  wealth  i>l-the  kingdom,  the 
acquisition,  of  church  ^^ds  would  have  been  of 
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aa  %&»  iinprtanoe  to  ^q  crown,  md  no  less  £itsl    book 
to  <jhe  w9tooracy.    The  ambles,  for  this  reasoo,   ^  V^ 
jpuaidod  ugauMt  such  an  ineresKo  of  tlie  royal      i^i, 
'p0wer^  axkd  tfaer^y  seoilbred  their  »wq  ijkidepeadence. 
Av4AiC£  mingled  itself  linth  their  co&Qcni  for 
tbe  interest  of  tbdr  ord^r*    The  reTuotting  the 
poaies^ns  of  the  dtureh  to  the  crowo,  or  the 
bestowing  them  on  the  FrptestaQtdcargy,  would 
ha^^  been  a  futal  Ukyw»  beth  to  thoee  noUes  who 
hwi,  by  dgraud  or  vioUwee,  seized  part  of  these  re^ 
venvum,  s»d  to  thoee  abbote  and  priors  who  had 
^jOinUy    renouiieed  their  eedefflastieal  dtoracter. 
Bvit  as  the  plain  whi^  was  proposed,  gate  some 
^anelicm  to  Aeir  usurpation^  tbey  promoted  it  witii 
their  utmost  influenee.    The  Po]Msh  eeclesiastiei^ 
though  the  lopi^g  off  a  third  of  thdr  revenues 
yrm  by  jao  meani;  agreeable  to  them,  consented^ 
tinder  their  present  orcnmstances,  to  sacrifice  a 
pmrt  of  fthirir  possessions,  in  order  tb  purdiase  the 
imilie  ieb|oyment  of  the  remainder;   aad»  after 
deeming  the  whole  irreisoverAbly  lo$t»  they  cout 
(sidered  whatever  the^  eould  retrieve  as  so  much 
gad%    Mi^y  rof :  the  au^eift  di^itsxies  were  men 
fi{  moble  bir^ ;  mid,  as  they  no  longer  entertained 
b<9e»  of  restoring  the  Popish  religion,  they  wished 
tMr Dwni^tions,  rather  tha^  the  crown,  or  the 
Fvotestant  aki^y,  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoils 
flf  .the  chiir(i)«    Thipy  oDnniyed,  fotr:  this  reason,  at 
the  enoroiK^nienlis  of  4hfe  nobhfs  ;*^tiiey  even  aided 
their  .%vari^  9nd  vtoktce;-  they  dtolt  out  the 
patrinumy  of  the  church  among  their  own  rela- 
tions, and  by  grantiiig  Jew^  aad  perpetual  leases 
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6f  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmost  of  thirit 
power,  some  cdour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was 
U§1 .  formerly  mei^e  usurpation.  Many  vestiges  -  of  such 
alienation  still  remain.*  The  nobles,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  enbroadim^its,  and  gradually  stripped  the 
ecelesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions.. Even  that  third  part,  which  was  givai 
up  in  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy,  and  to  be  some  equivalent  to  the 
arown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable 
sum.  The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles^ 
especially  by  such  as  had  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating 
the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under^ 
value;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly 
diimnished  the  charge  against  themselves  rf  and 
the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a . 
device  which,  at  so  smiall  expense,  secured  to  them 
such  valuable  possessions* 
The  Pro-  ^  NoE  were  the  Protestant  clergy  considerable 
clergy  no  gainers  by  this  new  regulation;  they  found  it 
^ners  ty  ^q  \y^  ^  nj^g  ^agy  matter  to  kindle  seal,  than 

to  extinguish  avarice.  Those  very  men,  whom 
formerly  they  had  swayed  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances^ 
The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  o£  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the   Congregation,    w^e  ajah 

. : 
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pointed  to  amgn/or,  as  it  was  called,  to  modify  iooK 
their  stipends.  An  hundred  merles  Scottish  was  llie  ,^ 
allowance  whidh  their  liherality  afforded  to  the  \m* 
generality  of  ministers.  To  a  few  three  hundred 
merks  wer^  panted.*  Ahout  twentyrfour  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  been  the 
l^hole  sum  a)l<^ted  for  the  mainteoimce  of  a  na^ 
tional  church  established  by  law,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  chui^h  <^  God.f 
Even  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness,  and 
the  ministers  ^era  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dep^idence  as  formerly, 

The  gentleness  of  the  Queen's  administratiop,  p.^^^: 
^nd  the  degance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  ons  among 
some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  accus-  *«no^ 
tomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ; 
while^  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  and  authori- 
ty were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumultuary 
spirit.     But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  in* 
testine  discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little  authority, 
and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  ^f  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of 
property,  the  firequ^cy  of  public  commotions,  and 
the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among 
the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
contentions;  These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
vere  frequently  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vio- 

'"       '  ■   .1    ■■   .1  .11  I  ■  .1  ■    ■!  ,f    I  .         
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knee.  The  offended  baron,  wi&ont  hafving  rer. 
course  to  the  monarjob,  ot  acknowledging  bis  supe^ 
1469.  nor  authority,  assembled  his  own  followers,  and  m- 
Taded  the  lands  of  his  rival  in  an  hostile  manner^ 
Together  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  noble- 
man transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  pos- 
terity, who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancoiur. 

S0CH  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the 
house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwelli  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  lat0 
commotions.*  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  Bothwell 
happening  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 
February,  ^f  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
that  city.  At  last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noble^* 
inen.f 

A  PEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  confessed 
first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  af" 
fairs,  Bothwell,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons, 
had  conspired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland, 
and  the  other  favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  riv^l, 
who  had  supplanted '  him  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  due  to  himself,  as  first  Prince 
of  the  blood.  Bbthwell,  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal injuries  which  he  had  received  fh)m ;  the 

-'  —  — ■ ■ 
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Priot  diAiBg*  the  hostile  openitiens  ei  the  twd  coii« 
tendiag  parties^  was  no  less  exasperated  against 
him.     But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons  had      is^ 
H^eed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the  hkod 
■of  their  commea  enemy^  or  whether  the  coospiracy 
wasted  only  in  the  frantic  and  disordered  imagina^ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is  impossihle,  amidst 
the  CQsitradiction  of  historiAns  and  the  defective* 
ness  of  records,  positively  to  determine.    Among 
men  inflamed  with  resentment  and  impatient  f!n 
revenge,  rash  expressions  might  be  uttered,  and 
violent  and  oiminal  expedients  proposed ;  and  on 
that  foundation,  Arran's  distempered  fancy  Bi%ht 
rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  conspiracy.   All 
the  persons  accused,  denied  their  gisdt  mik  the 
utmost  Gonfidenee.    But  Ae  known  characters  of 
the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age,  added 
greatly  to  the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  mi« 
nistars,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arnm,  and  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders,  in  separate  jaisons,  and  obliged 
the  Duke  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Durn* 
bttrtoo,  whieh  he  had  held  ever  nnce  tbfe  time  of 
his  resighing  the  office  of  Regent* 

The  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  against  the  The  Earl 
Prior  of  St  Andrew's  were  deeper  liud,  and  pro-  ly'senmhy 
dticed  more  manorable  and  more  tragical  events.  ^^^^, 
George  Gk«d<m,  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  mmistersr 
*^  tf  the  nobles  who  conspired  against  James  III., 
and  who  r^sed  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  «  great  diare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
nerous prinee.f     By  his  bounty,  great  accessions 
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of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  iubily  A^ 
ready  opulent  and  powerfhl.     On  the  death  of 
1^      that  monarch,  Alexander  the  next  Earl,  being  ap 
pointed  Lord*lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  north,  where  his  es- 
tate and  influence  lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.     The  chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domin- 
ion of  such  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un- 
able to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  seoretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued 
by  open  force.     His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject,  and  his  superiorities  and  juris- 
dictions  extended   over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.     With  power  and  possessions  so  exten- 
sive, under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and 
amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevat- 
ed hopes/     But  happily  for  the  crown,  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  oharacteristio 
of  that  &mily ;  and  whatever  object  their  ambii 
tion  mi^t  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  ae-' 
quire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it  openly 
and  by  force,  of  arms. 

Ths^  conduct  of  George,  the  prei^eht  Earl^ 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  &mily  in  that 
age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty/  While  the 
success  of  th^  Lords  of  the  Congregation  was 
uncertain,  he  assisted  the  Queen  Regent  in  her 
attempts  to  crush  them.  When  their  afPairff 
put  on  a  better  aspect,  he   pretended  to  joib 
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ihexn^  Init  never  heartily  favoured  their  clause. 
He  was  courted  and  feared  bj  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  both  connived  at  his  encroach- 
ments in  the  north ;  and^  by  artifice  and  force^ 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately, 
and  in  IJieir  proper  places,  he  added  every  day 
to  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  posh 
sessed. 

H£  observed  the  growing  reputation  and  au-' 
iharity  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  oonoem,  and  considercfd  him 
as  a  rival  who  had  engrossed  that  share  in  tfaei 
Qaeea's  cmfidence,  to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the 
Popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable 
title.    Personal  injuries  Soon  increased  themis-^ 
understanding  occadoned  by  rivalship  in  power^ 
The  Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  by  creating. 
him  an  Earl,  she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place 
whence  he  should  take  his  title;  and,  that  he 
migh^  be  better  able  to  support  his  new  4ionour, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  lands  of 
that  namCi  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,* 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  them.f    On 
this  occasion  the  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
some  reason,  of  iJie  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
had  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  Cmnidable  neighbour  into  the  heart  of  his  terri- 
tmes,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 
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BOOK     be  emj^yed  for  their  relic^f ;  but;,  dtiring  the  thiet 
^^^\_/   last  years,  the  state  pf  these  was  greatly  altered, 

\m,  j^  great  msyority  of  ahhots,  priors,  and  other  heads 
of  reli^ous  houses,  had  either,  from  a  sense  of 
duty»  or  ^rpm  views  of  interest,  renounced  the 
^rors  of  Popery;  and»  notwithstanding  this  changq 
in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient 
in^veniies.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and 
several  of  the  other  dignitaries^  still  adhered  to 
the  Bomislt  superstition;  and,  though  debarred 
from  every  (Spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy, 
the  teiqppisalities  of  their  benefices.  Some  lay- 
qien>  efipecdally  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  had,  under  various  pre- 
tensions, and  amidst  the  license  of  civil  wars,  got 
V^^  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to 
the  church.  Thus,  before  any  part  pf  the  aq- 
qient  ecx^^^tical  revenues  could  be  applied  to- 
wards the  maiqt^Qance  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters, many  differen|;  interests  were  tp  be  adjusted ; 
many  chunks  ifo  be  es^^mined ;  ancl  the  prejudices 
^  i^nd  paiisions  of  the  t^o  contending  parties  re- 
quired the  application  of  a  delicate  hs^nd.  After 
much  contention,  the  following  plan  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  an4  acquiesced  in  eyen  by 
tl^e  Popish  clergy  thepiselves.  An  exact  account 
of  th^  y%lue  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The 
present  incumbents,  to  wfa^t^yer  party  they  ad- 
hered, were  allowed  to  keep,  possession :  two-thirdls. 
pf  their  whole  revenue  ^pre  re^ryed  for  their; 
own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  tp  the  crown ; 
an<4  put  o|  thia$  t^e  Queen  ^dertook  to  assign 
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A  siiffident    maitateiianoe    for    the    Protestant 
clergy.* 

As  most  of  the  hishops  and  several  of  the  other  i56l 
dignitaries  were  still  firmly  attadbed  to  the  Popish 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  mther 
than  an  act  of  such  extraotdinary  indulgence,  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preacherfer^ 
«iiid  from  the  spirit  which  had  hitherto  animated 
the  natioiA.  But,  on  thid  occasion,  other  principles 
distracted  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely 
Mligious.  Zeal  for  liberty,  :and  the  love  of  wealth, 
two  passions  extremely  opposite,  copourred  in  de- 
termining the  Protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with 
this  plan,  which-  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
i&axims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regulated 
their  conduct/ 

If  the  Reformer^  had  been  allowed  to  act  with* 
out  control,  and  to  level  all  distinctions  in  the 
dburch,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecelesiastik 
cal  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice, 
have  been  retained  by  those  in  whose  hands  they 
now  were;  hvA:  must  ^ther«have  been  distributed 
MAOngst  the 'Protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all 
religious  offi'6^  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  Queen, 
ima  the  bounty  of  whose*  ancestors  the  greater 
part  of  them  wast  originally  derived.  '  The  former 
scheme,  however  suitable  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
many  among  the  peopfe,  was  attended  with  rnani-* 
iAd  danger*  The  Popish  ecclesiastics  had  ac- 
quired a  share  in  thetnattonal  property,  which  fiu; 
exceeded  the  proportion  that  w^  consistent  with 
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900K     tb<^  Jbappifaess  p{  tb^  lin^om;  wd  tike  .nc>ble« 
^^_^    were  determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by  pre- 

^964^  seating:  jtke  return  c^  tboee  pofifite^iifr  iatQ  the 
hands  of  the  churdi.  •Nm:  ym  the  Uttter »  whidi 
f  xpo^d  the  constittttiion  to  more  immiaei^t  hazajr^ 
to  be.  avoided  with  less  ^je.  £ven  that  ^ireunv* 
s^rU^.prerx>gatiTe,  whieh  the  Scpitishi  Kings  foikr 
aei^seds  waa  the  objeet  of  jealousy  to  the  noU^a 
If  they,  had  allowed  the  erown  to  mize  ithe  tpnili 
of  the  churchy  such  «n  injereane  of  powe^  must  hav^ 
followed  that  aecesi»on  of  prop^tji  m^  wwld  heve 
rsdsed  the .  royal  authority  abo¥e  ^OQtiiol,  and  hare 
rendered  the  most  Umited  ffmse  in  Europe  the 
most  a}}solut0  and  indepradent.  The  reign  if 
Henry  V III.  presented  a  reeent  and  alarming  &st 
ample  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  im 
upon  that  princ0,  fr^Hxl  the  suppression  of  the 
iponadteries,  not  only  changed  the  ^lascims  of  1m 
goyemtnenti  but  the  temp^  of  hi#  mind;  and  he 
Yfho  had  f(«nerly  jgiutMrntt^d  to  Im  F^rliamente 
^nd  conrted  his  peofloj  diiotated  Ibprn  that  time  to 
the  farmei^  ^ith  intiolerable  iamlm&t^  ^nd  tyi^^s^ 
liize4over  the  latter  with  uspmiedinli^  sevenfy^ 
And  if  his  policy  had  not  heea  Qsi^mely  ahartf- 
sighted,  if  he  jbad  not  squandexed^hol  be*  aequtcw 
f d,  with  a  profusion  equal;  to  his  i  ufiadoittsttea^ 
and  which  defeated  hb  amHtion^  he  might  histe 
^tablished  despptiam  .in  £ngland;  es  aba^f  ao 
broad  aaid  stroi^,  as  all  the  efigbists  of  the  subjecte 
would  never  have  been  aUe  to  ihaioe.  In  SoKb" 
iatid,  wfa«^  tlte  ideheaMf  the  cdengsr  bore^at  greait 
a.praportion  io  the  wealth  of.  the  kingdom,  the 
acquisition,  of  xhurcl^  W^  would  have  been  of 
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ao  l&6$  iTxqportwee  to  tfa^  erowo^  and  no  loss  fiitil    book 
ia  Ihe  wstoorai^.    Th«  aobles*  fbr  this  reasoo,   ^"^ 
l^uarded  ugauif t  such  an  increase  of  the  royal      i^u 
pfiTver^  mid  therel^y  seoired  their  own  independ^ce.  / 

Av4Aics  mingled  itself  l^ith  their  conoem  for 
the  intoreet  of  their  order.    The  reruniting  the 
po89e$aion$  of  the  ehureh  to  the  csrown^  or  the 
hefitoiiving  them  on  the  Protestant  clergy,  would 
have  heen  a  fatal  blow,  both  to  thoee  nohles  who 
hiid»  by  i&aud  or  violence,  seized  part  of  these  re^ 
YOiiues^  and  to  those  abbots  and  fx\ors  who  had 
pottHly    r^^ouneed  their  ecclesiastical  character. 
Bnt  as  the  jdan  whi^  was  proposed,  ga'Fc  some 
sanelaon  to  their  usurpation^  they  promoted  it  with 
their  utmost  influence*    The  Popish  ecclesiastics^ 
thongh  the  lopfniig  c^  a  third  of  their  revenues 
i^fvas  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them,  consented^ 
under  their  present  circnmstances,  to  sacrifice  a 
.  paft  of  fchiiir  possessions,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
paeore  ^joyment  oi  the  remainder;  and»  after 
deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost»  they  con^i- 
eidered  whatever  tbe^  could  retrieve  as  so  much 
gaiti*    Many  of  the  aneieift  di^itaries  were  men 
pf  npble  birth ;  and,  as  they  no  longor  entertained 
b<^  of  re«rtoring  the  Popish  religion,  they  wished 
their  own  relations,  rath^  than  the  crown,  or  the 
Protestant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  spmls 
irf  the  churcb*    Thissy  .connived,  for  this  reason,  at 
the  encseoiK^ments  ol4hfe  nobles  r  they  even  aided 
their  ^vnn^  and  viotence;   they  dealt  out  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  rela^ 
tions,  and  by  granting  few  and  perpetual  leases 
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6f  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was 
formerly  mere  usurpation.  Many  vestiges  of  such 
alienation  still  remain.*  The  nobles,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  enord&dim^its,  and  gradually  stripped  the 
ecelesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. .Even  that  third  part,  which  was  given 
up  in  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  Protest- 
ant dergy,  and  to  be  some  equivalent  to  the 
crown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable 
sum.  The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles^ 
especially  by  such  as  had  embraced  the  Reformat 
tibn,  were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating 
the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under<i> 
value;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly 
diminished  the  charge  against  themselves  :f  and 
the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a . 
device  which,  at  so  small  expense,  secured  to  them 
such  valuable  possessions. 

Nor  were  the  Protestant  clergy  eonsiderable 

gainers  by  this   new  regulation ;   they  found  it 

^nersi)y  ^q  jj^  ^  j^q^q  ^asy  matter  to  kindle  aeal,  than 

to  extinguish  avarice.  Those  very  men,  whom 
formerly  they  had  swayed  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrancesw 
The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the   Congregation,    w^*e  scjph 
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pointed  to  assign,  or,  as  it  mus  called,  to  modify  iooK 
their  stipends.  An  hundred  merjks  Scottish  was  the  .^^^  ' 
allowance  whidb  their  liherality  afforded  to  the  i^}, 
generality  of  ministers^  To  a  few  three  hundred 
znerks  were  gpranted.*  Ahout  tweotyrfour  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  heen  the 
fphole  sum  a}l(^ted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  na^- 
tional  church  established  by  law,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  Godf 
£ven  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness,  and 
the  ministers  ^ere  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dependence  as  formerly, 

The  gentleness  of  the  Queen's  administration,  ^}^^. 
^nd  the  degance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  ons  among 
some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  accus-  ^^^^^ 
tomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  and  authori- 
ty were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumultuary 
spirit.    But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  in- 
testine ^scord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little  authority, 
and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  gf  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of 
property,  the  frequency  of  public  commotions,  and 
the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among 
the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
contentions:  These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
were  freijuently  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vio^ 
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knee.  The€^a^(Bd  baron,  ^^Qtit  hafving  rei*, 
eourse  to  the  monarjeb,  or  acknowledging  his  supe- 
164^.  nor  auth(^itv,  aissembled  his  own  Mlowers,  and  m* 
Taded  the  lands  of  his  rival  in  an  hostile  manner. 
Together  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  noble* 
man  transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  pos-> 
terity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancour. 

Such  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the 
house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell^  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  lat0 
commotions.*  The  Earl  of  Arraiji  and  Bothwdl 
happening  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequ^itly  in  the  streets 
February.  0f  Edinburgh^  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
that  city.  At  last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortimate  one  to  both  these  noble-*' 
inen.f 

A  FEW  days  after,  Airan  came  to  Knox,  sind 
with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  confessed 
first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  tQ  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  af-' 
&irs,  Bothwell,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons, 
had  conspired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland, 
pnd  the  other  favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  due  to  faimsdif,  as  first  Prince 
ef  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal injuries  which  he  had  received  from. the 
■ '  ■  '  '■    1 .1  ..I. ■  ■■ 1.11  I       ■— I ... 
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Priof  durifig^  the  hostile  operations  c^  the  two  con^ 

tendiBg  partific^  was  no  less  exasperated  against 

him.     But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons  had      i^ 

tigreed  to  cesient  their  new  alliance  with  the  hkod 

•of  their  cominen  enemy,  or  whether  the  conspiracy 

existed  only  in  the  frantic  and  disordered  imagina* 

tion  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is  impossihle,  amidst 

the  contradiction  of  historians  and  the  defective* 

laess  of  reoQirds,  positiTely  to  determine.     Among 

sKn  inflamed  with  resentment  and  impatient  for 

revenge,  rash  expressions  might  he  uttered,  and 

violent  and  oiminal  expedients  proposed ;  and  on 

that  foundation.  Arras's  distempered  fancy  m^t 

rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  conspiracy.   All 

the  persons  accused,  denied  their  gutH  mth  tlm 

utmost  Gonfidenee.    But  tiie  known  characters  of 

the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  sge,  added 

greatly  to  the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and 

abundantly  justify  the  osndnet  a£  the  Queen's  mi« 

nisters,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few 

of  the  ringleaders,  in  separate  prisons,  and  obliged 

the  Duke  to  surrender  the  stroi^  castle  of  Dum« 

barton,  which  he  had  held  ever  since  tbe  time  of 

his  resigning  the  office  of  Regent* 

The  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Himtly  against  the  The  Earl 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid,  and  pro-  lyse^uy 
duced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events.  ^  the 
George  Gr^:don,  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  ministers. 
"^  of  the  nobles  who  conspired  against  James  III., 
and  who  nttsed  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  great  share  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
neroi&s  prince.f     By  his  bounty,  great  accessions 

■  *  Knox,  307,  308.  t  Crawf.  Officers  of  State,  56. 
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of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  &mily  a^^ 
ready  opulent  and  powerfiil.     On  the  death  of 
IM2.      that  monarch,  Ale&ander  the  next  £arl»  being  ap^ 
p<»nted  Lord'lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  north/  where  his  es- 
tate and  influence  lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.     The  chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domin- 
ion of  such  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un- 
able to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  secretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued 
by  open  force.      His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject^  and  his  superiorities  and  juris- 
dictions  extended    over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.     With  power  and  possessions  so  exten- 
sive, under  two  iong  and  feeble  minorities,  and 
amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  die  most  elevat* 
ed  hopes/     But  happily  f(Hr  the  crown,  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  oharacteristio 
of  that  &mily ;  and  whatever  object  their  ambi-'' 
tion  might  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  ac-' 
quire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seise  it  openly 
and  by  force  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  George,  the  pret^eiit  EarT^ 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  ehairacter  of  the  family  in  that 
age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty/  While  the 
success  of  thi  Lords  of  the  Congr^tion  waa 
uncertain,  he  assisted  the  Queen  Regent  in  her 
attempts  to  crush  them.  When  their  affairs 
put  on  a  better  aspect,  he   pretended  to  JoilD 
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tlieiD»   but  never  heartily  favoured  their  <iause. 
He  wis  courted  and  feared  by  each  of  the  con-  _ 

tending  parties ;  both  connived  at  his  encroach-  ises^ 
mmits  in  the  north ;  and,  by  artifice  and  force, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately, 
and  in  thdr  proper  places,  he  added  every  day 
to  the  exorbitant  power  «id  wealth  which  he  pos^ 
sessed. 

Hxv  observed  the  growii^  reputation  and  au-* 
tlwrity  of  the  Prior  of  St*  Andrew's  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  concern,  and  considerefd  him 
as  a  rival  who  had  engrossed  that  diare  in  the 
Queen's  csmfidence,  to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the 
Popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable 
title.    Personal  injuries  doon  increased  themis^ 
understanding  occasioned  by  rivalship  in  power* 
The  Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  by  creating. 
him  an  Earl,  she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place 
whence  he  should  take  his  title;  and,  that  he 
might  be  bettar  able  to  support  his  new  4ionour, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  lands  of 
that  namCi  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,^ 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntlyhad  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  them.f    On    Feb.  ]< 
this  occa«on  the  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
had  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  into  the  heart  of  his  terri- 
tories, who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  oiF  his  yoke. 

"T-_I1J1L ^^^ ■_!  . _■  ■  If '       •       •         ' ' ^— — |— ^ ^^^^    ^ 
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BOOK     be  emjiojeA  for  tbeir  relict;  but;,  during  the  tbre« 
J[^J;^/    last  years,  tbe  state  pf  these  was  greatly  altered, 

\m,  A  great  msgority  of  al^bots,  priors,  and  other  heads 
of  reli^ous  houses,  had  either,  from  a  sense  of 
4ttty,  or  from  views  of  interest,  renounced  the 
^ors  of  Popery;  and,  notwithstanding  this  changQ 
in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient 
jnevenues.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and 
several  of  the  other  dignitarie&i,  still  adhered  to 
the  Romislt  superstition;  and,  though  debarred 
firom  every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy, 
the  temporalities  of  their  benefices.  Some  lay- 
inen>  ^f^ec^ally  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Refonnation,  had,  under  various  pre- 
tensions, and  amidst  the  lic^se  of  civil  wars,  got 
ipto  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to 
the  (church.  Thus,  before  any  part  pf  the  ai|- 
<^ent  ecdesiii^tical  revenues,  could  be  applied  to- 
wards the  maiqtcinance  of  the  Protestant  minis-: 
ters,  many  different  interests  were  tp  be  adjusted ; 
many  dain)s  to  be  e^mined ;  and  the  prejudices 
^  ^nd  pafusipns  of  the  t^o  contending,  parties  re- 
quired thf;  application  of  a  delicate  h^nd.  After 
ipuch  contention,  the  following  plan  was  aj^roved 
by  a  majority  of  yoices^  an^  acquiesced  in  even  by 
the  Popish  clergy  themselves.  An  exact  account 
of  tb^  y^lue  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The 
present  incumbents,  to  whfit^yer  party  they  ad- 
l^ered,  were  fdlowed  to  keep.  po9sessipn :  two-thirdb. 
of  their  whol^  revenue  ^<Qre  reiserjed  for  their; 
own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
an4  out  o|  that  the  Queen  ^idertook  to  assign 
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As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  other  iseu 
dignitaries  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  Popish 
religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order,  cather 
than  an  act  of  such  extraiordinary  indulgence,  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preachers, 
4md  from  the  sffirit  which  had  hitherto  animated 
the  nation.  But,  on  this  occasion,  other  principles 
obstructed  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely 
xti^p^ons.  ZesH  for  liberty,  and  the  love  of  wealth, 
two  passions  extremely  opposite,  oopcurred  in  de« 
termining  the  Protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with 
this  plan,  which-  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
ttaxims  by  whith  they  had  hitl^rto  regulated 
Aeir  conduct/' ^ 

If  the  Reformer?  had  been  allowed  to  act  with* 
oat  control,  and  to  level  all  distinctions  in  the 
church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecelesiastir 
eal  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice^ 
have  been  retained  by  those  in  whose  hands  they 
now  were;  birt  must  either* have  been  distributed 
^nnongst  the 'Protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all 
religious  o£l<e^  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  Queen, 
fynn  the  bounty  of  whose*  ancestors  the  greater 
part  of  them  was<  originally  derived.  '  The  formar 
sdieme,  however  suitable  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
many  among  the  people,  was  attended  ivith  manv 
fidd  danger;  The  Popish  eoclc^siastics  had  a&- 
^[oired  a  share  in  the  national  property,  which  fiu; 
exceeded  the  proportion  that  was  consistent  with 
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BOOK     tbe  bi^iiiess  f)f  the  I^ipgdom;  wd  the  noUe« 
were  determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by  pr&» 


4^64^  venting:  jtl^  retura  of  tbose  po69te$ip95.  uitQ  the 
han4s  oi  the  diurdi.  •Hint  vvtts  the  li^tter*  which 
expip^ed  the  .constitution  to  more  immiaefit  hazard 
to  be*  ^voided  with  less  qare.  Even  that  ^iieuiii^ 
scribed  prer^atire,  whieh  the  Scpttiafa*  Kings  jiofir 
ae^sedi  waa  the  objeet  of  jealousy  to  the  noM^ 
If  they  bad  allowed  the  erown  to  si^e  Ihe  sp^ 
of  the  chureh»  su^  im  increase  of  powe?:  moat  hare 
followed  that  aecesgioB  of  property^  ^».  would  have 
raised  the .  royal  authority  abo¥e  ws^tvoL,  aad  hmt 
prend^ed  the  most  limited  prinee;  'm  Europe  the 
most  sjbsolute  and  independent.  The  reiga  i£ 
Jtlenry  VIII.  presented  a  recent  and  al^ming  es^ 
ample  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  is 
upon  that  princ^^  from  the  suppression  of  the 
i^nasterieSf  not  only  changed  the  maaciais  of  his 
goyemtnent)  but  the  tepoper  ef  hi^^ind;  and  he 
who  had  formerly  .submitted  to  bis  ParUmnenl^ 
and  courted  his  peaple»  daotated  fnom  that  time;  to 
the  former  with  intolerable  inaoletme*  md  iym^ 
nized  over  the  lartter  with  tuipri^^endlied  aeveidty^ 
And  if  his  policy  had  not  been  ^s^iimdy  short!' 
sighted,  if  he  had  not  si^uandearediwhal  he  acqitti:^ 
^d,  with  a  profusion  eqiial-  tt)  his  /  mfi»domntm^ 
and  which  defeated  his  ambitioiii  >h^.  might  histe 
established  de8]Q^Dtuim  .in  England^'  en  a  baisof  ap 
broad  aaid  strong,  as  all  the  effii^tsts  of  the  snbjecte 
would  never  have  been  aUe  to  sbdoe.  In  Soslh 
land,  where  the  iritjiea  6f  the  (denggr  hote^BM  great 
a.prapQitiau  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  the 
acquisition  of  churclf  ^i^ds  woul4  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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no  led»  iTOfortaoee  to  the  crown^  mA  no  loss  £ital 
io  Ifae  W9tx>oraay,    Tl^  a^Uea*  fbr  tkts  reasmiji 
l^iiarded  n^niwt  such  an  increase  of  the  royal 
pmrerjt  wd  ther^l^y  seeiired  their  own  ikidepeiidence. 
AvAsacMi  mingled  itself  t^th  their  eonoem  for 
^  interest  of  their  order*    The  rerumting  the 
poaie$^(m9  of  the  diureh  to  the  orowst  or  the 
bestemngt^m  on  the  Protestant  dca'gy,  would 
have  been  a  fatal  hiow»  both  to  thoee  ndUes  who 
bad>  hyfirand  or  viokiiee,  seized  part  of  these  r^ 
voiiiieaf  and  to  thoee  abbots  and  priors  who  had 
fotoUy    rraonneed  their  eedemastieal  c&araeter; 
But  as  the  jd^  whidb  waa  proposed,  gaYe  some 
saoeliim  to  their  usurpation^  tbey  {Mromoted  it  yinA 
their  utmost  influence.    The  Popish  eedesiastici^ 
though  the  lopi^iig  off  a  third  of  thm  revenues 
uras  1^  no  mc^ns  agreeable  to  them,  consented^ 
VaAet  their  present  oroumstances,  to  sacrifice  a 
.  part  of  Ibisir  possessions,  in  order  tio  purdiase  the 
^eeiiie  i^joyment  ^  the  r^ainder;  and»  after 
deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost»  they  em.^ 
aldwed  whoever  the^  eoidd  retrieve  ^s  so  much 
gaiti*    Many  rof :  the  aneieift  dignitaries  were  men 
pf  noble  birth ;  and,  as  they  iio  long^  entertained 
h^^ee  of  restoring  the  Popish  religioui  they  wished 
iMr  own:|^tioa8,  rath»  than  the  crown,  or  the 
PfOtestant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoils 
fi  the  chi«rcii«    Thigsy  connived,  for  this  reason,  at 
the  enciroA^Tnents  ol4hfe  nobles  r  they  even  aided 
th^r  ;avari(»  and  viol^ce;   they  dealt  out  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  rela* 
tions,  and  by  granting  Jew  and  perpetual  leases 
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of  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmost  of  tlirit 
power,  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was 
un.  formerly  mere  usurpation.  Many  i^stigesof  such 
alienation  still  remain.^  The  nobles,  with  the 
Hsoncurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  enbroachments,  and  gradually  stripped  the 
ecelesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. Even  that  third  part^  which  was  given 
up  in  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy,  and  to  be  some  equivalent  to  the 
crown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable 
sum.  The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles^ 
especially  by  such  as  had  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating 
the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under^ 
value;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly 
diminished  the  charge  against  themselves  :f  and 
the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a . 
device  which,  at  so  small  expense,  secured  to  them 
such  valuable  possessions. 
The  Pro-  NoR  were  the  Protestant  clergy  considerable 
clergy  no  gaiuers  by  this  new  regulation ;  they  found  it 
^ners^)y  ^^  j,^  ^  ju^j-g  ^asy  matter  to  kindle  xeal,  than 

'^  to  extinguish  avarice.     Those  very  men,  whom 

formerly  they  had  swaji^  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances. 
The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the   Congregation,    were  s^ 
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poinied  to  assign,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  modify  loOK 
their  stipends.  An  hundred  merjcs  Scottish  was  llie  ,^  ' 
allowance  whieh  their  Ukerality  afforded  to  the  i^i. 
gmerality  i£  ministers.  To  a  few  three  hundred 
merks  were  gpranted.^  About  tweqtyTfour  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  been  the 
whdie  sum  a}l(^ted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mt- 
tional  church  established  by  law,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  Grod.f 
Even  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness,  and 
the  ministers  ^ere  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dependence  as  &rmerly. 

The  gentleness  of  the  Queen's  administratiop,     }^^ 
9nd  the  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  ons  among 
some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  aceus-  *enobka> 
tamed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  and  authori- 
ty were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumultuary 
spirit.     But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  in- 
testine discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and^  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little  authority, 
and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  ^f  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of 
property,  the  frequMcy  of  public  commotions,  and 
the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among 
the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
contentions;     These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

were  frequently  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vio- 

>  ...I—..       .■■■  .       ...  ■■■■  I,  If'    i '•« 
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BOOK     knee.    Theeffeoded  baron,  withatit  hafving  re*. 

.,^^  \^y  course  to  the  monarcb,  or  acknowledging  his  supe- 
i6«9.  rior  authority,  assembled  his  own  fe^Bowers,  and  in^ 
vaded  the  lands  of  his  rival  in  an  hostile  nmnnen 
Together  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  noblft- 
man  transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  pos^ 
terity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancour. 

Such  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the 
house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  lat0 
commotions.*  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  Bothwell 
happening  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 

February,  of  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
that  city.  At  last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noble-' 

inen.f 
A  PEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and 

with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  confessed 
first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  af-' 
&irs,  Bothwell,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons, 
had  conspired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland, 
pnd  the  other  favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  due  to  himself,  ?is  first  Prince 
of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of '  the  per- 
sonal hi  juries  which  he  had  received  fiom.the 
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Prior  dnSriiig^  the  hostile  operatioiis  c^  the  two  con^ 

tending  purtiSs^  was  no  less  exasperated  against 

him.     But  whether  he  aod  the  HamiltoDs  had      15^ 

li^reed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the  Mood 

ei  their  common  enemy,  or  whether  the  conspiracy 

existed  only  in  the  frantic  and  disordered  imagina* 

"tion  of  the  Eisrl  of  Arran,  it  is  impo6sihle»  amidst 

the  coQitradiction  of  historians  and  the  defective^ 

iiess  of  records,  positiiTely  to  determine.     Among 

laen  inflamed  with  resentment  and  imj^ent  f!c^ 

revenge,  rash  expressions  might  he  uttered,  and 

violent  and  criminal  expedients  proposed ;  and  on 

that  foundation,  Arran's  distempered  fancy  mi^t 

rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  eonqwacy.   All 

the  persons  accused,  denied  thnr  guth  mth  tlw 

utmost  confidenee.    But  tibe  known  characters  of 

the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  sge,  added 

greaiJy  to  tiie  probability  of  the  accusation,  and 

abundantly  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  mi« 

nisters,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few 

of  the  ringleaders,  in  separate  prisons,  and  obliged 

ilie  Duke  to  surrender  the  stroi^  castle  of  Dum* 

barton,  which  he  had  held  ever  since  Ihie  time  of 

his  refflgnij^  the  office  of  Regent* 

The  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  against  the  t!he  Earl 
Frior  of  St,  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid,  and  pro-  ^g^^hy 
dueed  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events.  ^^^^, 
George  Gkwdon,  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  ministeTSr 
"^  of  the  nobles  who  conspired  against  James  IIL, 
and  who  raised  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  groat  diare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
nerous prinee.f     By  his  bounty,  great  accessions 

'  ♦  Knox,  307,  308.  t  Crawf.  Officers  of  State,  55. 
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of  ivealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  faibily  al- 
ready opulent  and  powerful.     On  the  death  of 
iMSL      that  monarch,  Alexander  the  next  Earl,  being  ap^ 
pdnted  Lord^'lieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  norths'  where  his  es- 
tate and  influence  lay,  readed  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.      The  chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domin- 
ion of  such  ft  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un- 
able to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  secretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued 
by  open  force.      His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject^  and  his  superiorities  and  juris- 
dictions  extended   over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.     With  power  and  possessions  so  exten- 
divcy  under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and 
amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevat- 
ed hopes/     But  happily  for  the  crown,  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  oharacteristic 
of  that  &mily ;  and  whatever  ot>ject  their  ambi^ 
tion  might  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  ae-' 
quire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it  openly 
and  by  force,  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  George,  the  precTeiit  EarT^ 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  hmily  in  that 
age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty/  While  the 
succesi^  of  th^  Lords  of  the  Congregation  was 
uncertain,  he  assisted  the  Queen  Regent  in  her 
attempts  to  crush  them.  When  their  affairs 
put  on  a  better  aspect,  he   pretended  to  JoilD 
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them,   bit  never  heartily  favoured  their  cfause. 

He  vris  courted  and  feared  by  each  of  the  con-    _ 

tending  parties ;  both  eonnived  at  his  encroach-  ises^ 
ments  in  ihe  north ;  and,  by  artifice  and  force, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately, 
and  in  their  proper  places,  he  added  every  day 
to  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  po»^ 
sessed. 

Hs  observed  tiie  growing  reputation  and  au-* 
thority  of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  concern,  and  considercfd  hinr 
as  a  rival  who  had  engrossed  that  diare  in  thei 
Queen's  ewfidence,  to  which  his  own  seal  for  the 
Popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable 
title.     Personal  injuries  Soon  increased  themis-^ 
understanding  occasioned  by  rivalship  in  power^ 
The  Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  by  creating, 
him  an  Earl,  she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place 
whence  he  should  take  his  title;  and,  that  be 
might  be  better  able  to  support  his  new4ionour, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  lands  of 
that  namci  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,* 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  tbem.f    On    Feb.  ]< 
this  occasion  the  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
had  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  formidable  neighbour  into  the  heart  of  his  tern- 
tmes,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  oiF  his  yoke. 
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BOOK     be  emfdoyed  for  th^ir  relicif ;  bu^  during  the  tbMl 
Vi   last  years,  the  state  pf  these  was  greatly  altered^ 

mi,  A  great  minority  of  abhots,  priors,  and  other  heads 
of  reli^ous  houses,  had  either,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  from  views  of  int^est,  renounced  the 
^rors  of  Fppery ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  change 
in  their  sentiments,  they  retaii^ed  their  anci^it 
^¥enii€|8.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and 
several  of  the  other  dignitarie&i,  still  adhered  to 
the  Romisli  superstition;  and,  though  debarred 
firom  every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy, 
the  tenippralities  of  their  benefices.  Some  lay- 
ipen,  eq>eqially  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro* 
noting  the  Reformation,  had,  under  various  pre- 
tensions,  and  amidst  the  lic^se  of  civil  wars,  got 
iptp  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to 
the  church.  Thus,  before  any  part  pf  the  aq- 
<^ent  ecdesii^stical  revenues,  could  be  applied  to* 
wards  the  maiQt^nance  of  the  Protestant  miniiEk 
ters,  many  different;  interests  were  to  be  adjusted ; 
many  dainvs  tP  he  e:^mined ;  and  the  prejudices 
'  4nd  paf»ions  of  the  tiyo  contending,  parties  re- 
quired thfi  application  of  a  delicate  hand.  After 
much  contention,  the  follpw^ng  plan  was  aj^roved 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  an^  acquiesced  in  even  by 
the  Popish  clergy  thenaselves.  An  exact  account 
of  th^  yi^lue  of  ecclesiai^tical  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  Tfae^ 
present  incumbents,  to  wh^tf yer  party  they  ad- 
hered, were  fdlowed  to  keep  possession :  two-thirdb 
pf  their  whol^  revenue  lypre;  reperyed  for  theii; 
own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
anc^  put  of  that  the  <^ueen  ^iidertopk  to  assign 
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II  sufficient    mainteiiaDce    for    the    ProteBtant     book 
dergy.*  .^    ^. 

As  most  af  the  bishops  and  several  ^  the  other  is^u 
dignitaries  were  still  finnl;f  attached  to  the  Popish 
rdigion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order^  xalber 
than  an  act  of  such  eixtraordinary  indulgence,  might 
faave  been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preadierfir^ 
4aid  from  the  spirit  which  had  hithertd  animated 
the  nation.  But,  on  thid  occasion,  other  principles 
cbstinieted  the  opeitettions  of  such  as  were  purely 
xefigious.  Zeal  for  liberty,  ^amd  the  love  of  wealtl^ 
two  passions  extremely  opposite,  oopcuried  in  de- 
termining the  Protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with 
this  plan,  which-  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regulated 
their  conduct/ ^ 

If  the  Reformeri^  had  been  aUowed  to  act  with- 
out control,  and  to  level -all  distinctions  in  the 
church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecelesiastL* 
esl  dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice, 
have  been  retained  by  those  in  whose  hands  they 
tiow  were;  but  inudt  either* have  been  distributed 
^miongst  the 'Protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all 
f^ligious  o&sfs^  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  Queen, 
fyim  the  bounty  of  whose*  ancestors  the  greater 
put  of  them  was<  originally  derived.  '  The  formcar 
s^eme,  however  suitable  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
many  among  the  people,  was  attended  with  mani- 
fidd  danger.  The  Popish  ecclesiastics  had  ac- 
quired a  share  in  the  national  property,  which  fiu: 

exceeded  the  proportion  that  was  consiisrtent  with 

t  '         ■ , . . 
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3BK>0K     tbti  iiamiiiess  p{  the  l^iDgdom;  aad  the  ,iio¥le« 

TXT. 

were  determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  hy  pre? 


l^u^  y^atingithe  retura  (^  those  po6fite#9s  iato  the 
hwds  pf  the  churdi*  ^ot  yfAs  the  Uttter»  whicii 
expo&ed  the  .constitution  to  more  immisieiit  hazard* 
to  he.  avoided  ivith  less  qar««  Even  that  ^eun^ 
siiii^hed  prerx)gative,  which  the  Scottish^  Kings  po0r 
ae^sedj  was  the  ohjeet  of  jealousy  to  the  nokks 
If  they,  had  allowed  tibe  orown  to  nm^  the  spmlf 
of  the  chureh^  such  an  imareai^  of  power  must  have 
followed  that  accession  of  property*  ^.  would  haf  e 
raised  the .  royal  authority  ahove  nmtreL,  and  hmt 
irefidepredthe  most  lisaited  ^intxi  in  Eur^e  the 
most  ajbsolute  and  indep^dent  The  reign  ()f 
Henry  V III.  presented  a  recent  and  aWming  es^ 
ample  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  ii 
upon  that  priBC0,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
ao^onasteries,  not  only  changed  the  oaaKims  of  his 
goyerntnenti  but  the  temp^  ef  hi^  mind;  and  he 
who  had  formarly  :SubButted  to  his  Fajrliamente 
and  con^rted  his  ^ople^  diiotated  fDom  that  timete 
the  former  with  inliol^ahl^  ia»»lenfi^5  ^nd  tysM^ 
Hized  over  the  latter  wUh  uBpref^^n^  seveiify^ 
And  if  hip  policy  had  liot  been  ^^tbfjsmdy  Aiastt^ 
sifted,  if  he  had  not  sf^uaadered  rwhaA  he  acijittCi^ 
ed»  with  a  profusion  equal;  to  his  >  isfiadowiieKb 
and  which  defeated  his  ainhitu»i^  he  might  hitare 
estahliidied  de8iH)taam  .in  EngihtBdj^  em  a  bat»f  w 
broad  aaid  strong,  as  all  the  eflgbrts  of  the  subjedbg 
would  never  have  been  aUe  to  shaioe.  In  Soifr- 
Sand,  where  the  i^iehea  of  the^deiGggf  hoieai  greaifc 
a.propoilian  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom^  the 
acquisition,  of  churc^  ^i^ds  would  have  been  of 
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H0  lest  iiq^^vtaiiee  to  &q  orewn^  and  no  less  £itsl 
io  Ifae  a^9tooraey.    Tb^  nobles^  fbr  tins  reason, 
^uavdsd  s^uif t  su^^h  an  ineresie  of  tlie  royal 
p€i^er,  and  tii^ei^y  secured  their  own  indepeiu^ce. 
Av^mcE  mingled  itself  inrith  their  eonoem  for 
^  intofest  of  their  ordor.    The  rerttniting  the 
poesesisdons  of  the  diuroh  to  the  orowo,  or  the 
hestowing  ti^m  on  the  Protestant  dergy,  would 
have  heen  a  fatal  hlow,  both  to  those  ndUes  who 
bad,  by  #aud  m  violenee,  seized  part  of  these  re* 
ymifioSf  and  to  those  abbots  and  priors  who  had 
\oiafSky    renounced  their  ecdeuastical  diaracten 
Bnt  as  the  Idatn  whieb  was  proposed,  gaYe  some 
sanolkni  to  their  usurpation,  they  ^omoted  it  mih 
their  utmost  uifluenee.    The  Popish  eedesiastios^ 
tl»mgh  the  loppiiig  <^  a  third  of  their  revenues 
ywk  \ij  no  means  agreeable  to  them,  consented^ 
nndeii  their  present  drenraustancest  to .  sacrifice  a 
.  part  of  Ibdir  possessions,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
foeiil^  ^sjoyment  of  the  r^ainder;  and»  after 
deeming  the  whole  irre^verably  lost^  they  con'r 
sideved  whatever  the^  eonld  retrieve  as  so  much 
l^n*    Msny  "of :  the  aneieiit  dii^itanes  were  men 
pf  mcible  bir^ ;  and,  as  they  no  hwger  entertained 
b<9W  of  restoring  the  Popish  religion,  they  wished 
ibiikf  owni^elatiotts,  rather  than  the  crown,  or  the 
Ppotastant  okrgy,  to  be  enridbed  with  the  spoils 
ilf  ihfs  dmrcb*    Thiey  sonnived,  forr  this  reason,  at 
the  enoroadimente  of  *hb  nobles  r  they  even  aided 
i^r  ^vari^  and  vjotence ;  - '  they  dialt  out  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  rela^ 
tions,  and  by  granting  Jew  and  perpetual  leases 
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BOOK  of  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
^  ^  '.  power,  some  dolour  of  1^1  possession  to  what  was 
i$§l.  fonnerly  mere  usurpation.  Many  vestigesof  such 
alienation  still  remain.^  The  nobles,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended 
their  encroachments,  and  gradually  stripped  the 
eoBlesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most  valuable  pos* 
sessions..  Even  that  third  part,  which  was  given 
up  in  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergy,  and  to  be  some  equivalent  to  the 
orown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable 
sum.  The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles^ 
especially  by  such  as  had  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tiba,  were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating 
the  com,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at  an  under^ 
value;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  {nreatly 
diminiahM  ihe  eharge  .g^  a^l.«?  J 
the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a . 
device  which,  at  so  small  expense,  secured  to  them 
such  valuable  possessions. 
The  Pro-        NoR  were  the  Protestant  clergy  considerable 

testant  *  •     • 

clergy nQ  gaiuers  by  this  new  regulation;  they  found  it 
gainers  by  j^  \y^  ^  ^Eiore  easy  matter  to  kindle  aeal,  than 
to  extinguish  avarice.  Those  very  men^  whom 
formerly  they  had  swayed  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstranoea. 
The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the   Congregation,    vfere  a{h 
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pointed  to  assign,  or,  as  it  ma  called,  to  modify    900K 
their  stipends.  An  hundred  merles  Scottish  was  llie    ^^   'f 
allowance  whish  their  liherality  afforded  to  the      i^^ 
generality  of  ministers.    To  a  few  three  hundred 
xnerks  were  granted.*    Ahout  twentyTfour  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  been  the 
whole  sum  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  nar 
tional  church  established  by  Uw,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  God.f 
Kven  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness,  and 
the  ministers  i^rere  kept  in  the  same  porerty  and 
dependence  as  formerly, 

Th£  gentleness  of  the  Queen's  administratiop,  y^-^^^- 
^ud.  the  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  ons  among 
some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  accus-  *«»obks^ 
tomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  presence  and  authori- 
ty were  a  check  to  their  factious  and  tumultuary 
spirit.    But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity 
was  not  natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  this  year  became 
remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  in- 
testine discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of 
Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little  authority, 
snd  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  ^f  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of 
property,  the  frequ^cy  of  public  commotions,  and 
the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among 
the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
^ntentionsf:  These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
were  frequently  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vio^ 
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BOOK  lence.  The^endi^d  baron,  ^ithont  lu^ng  re», 
v^^  V.  course  to  the  monarjcb,  or  acknowledgi&g  bis  supe^ 
u^Q*  not  authority,  dissembled  his  own  followers,  and  in^ 
raded  the  lands  of  his  rival  in  an  hostile  manner^ 
Together  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  nobl&> 
man  transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  pos-* 
terity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancour. 

S^eH  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the 
house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell;  and 
was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the  lat0 
commotions,*  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  BothweQ 
happening  to  attend  the  court  at  the  same  time, 
their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 
February.  ^  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in 
that  city.  At  last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends, 
particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a  reconcile- 
ment, but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noble** 
inen.f 

A  PEW  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  confessed 
first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Prior  of  St,  Andrew's, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  af-* 
&irs.  Both  well,  and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons, 
had  conspired  to  murder  the  Prior,  Maitland, 
and  the  other  favourites  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  regarded  the  Prior  as  a  rival, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  due  to  hims^,  ^s  first  Prince 
of  the  blood.  Bbthwell,  on  account  of "  the  per- 
sonal .  injuries  which  he  had  received  itom  the 
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duriiig^  the  hostile  operaticms  ti  the  twd  cob* 

tendiag  parties^  was  no  hes  exasperated  against 

him.     But  whether  he  aod  the  Hamiltons  had      i^ 

Agreed  to  cenent  their  new  alliance  with  the  UkxMl 

of  their  commen  enetay^  or  whether  the  conspiracy 

edsted  only  in  tihe  frantic  and  disordered  imagina* 

tion  of  the  Ekrl  of  Arran,  it  is  imposinhle,  amidst 

the  contradiction  of  historians  and  the  defective* 

xiess  of  records,  fiositively  to  determine.    Among 

men  inflamed  with  resentment  and  imjpatient  fii^ 

revenge,  rash  expreflsions  might  be  uttered,  and 

violent  and  mminal  exponents  proposed ;  and  on 

that  foundation,  Arran's  distempered  fancy  might 

rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  conspiracy.   All 

the  persons  accused,  denied  thar  guaBt  with  the 

utmost  ooi^fidenee.    But  Ae  known  characters  of 

the  men,  and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age,  added 

greatly  to  tibe  prohabilHy  of  the  accusation,  and 

abundant^  jwtify  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  mi^ 

nisters,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few 

d:  the  ring^ders,  in  separarte  prisons,  and  obliged 

ihe  J}vke  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Dum* 

barton,  which  he  had  held  ever  since  tfaSe  time  of 

his  resigning  the  office  of  Regent^ 

The  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Himtly  against  the  The  Earl 
Prior  of  St-  Andrew's  were  deeper  laid,  and  pro-  lys^nmuy 
dueed  store  manorable  and  more  tragical  events,  to  the 
George  G^d<m,  Earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  ministeTs. 
'of  the  nobles  who  conspired  against  James  III., 
and  who  z^sed  his  son  James  IV.  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  great  diare  in  the  confidence  of  that  ge- 
nerous prince.f     By  his  bounty,  great  accessions 
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BOOK     of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family  A-^ 
^^^l^   ready  opulent  and  powerfol.     On  the  death  af 

1692.      that  monarch,  Ale^hder  the  next  Earl,  heing  «p^ 
pointed  Lord^Iieutenant  of  ail  the  counties  heyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court ;  and  retiring  to  the  north/  where  his  eg^ 
tate  and  influence  lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.      The  chieftains  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  domin- 
ion of  such  d  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  un^ 
able  to  prevent  his  encroachments.     Some  of  his 
rivals  he  secretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued 
by  open  force.     His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject^  and  his  superiorities  and  juris- 
dictions   extended    over  many  of  the  northern 
counties.     With  power  and  possessions  so  exten-* 
sive,  under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and 
amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  Earls 
of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevat- 
ed hopes/     But  happily  for  the  crown,  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  characteristic 
of  that  &mily ;  and  whatever  otiject  their  amUi 
tion  might  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to  ae.' 
quire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it  openly 
and  by  force  of  aims. 

Thr  conduct  of  CJeorge,  the  presieht  EarT^ 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  family  in  that 
age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty/  While  the 
succesij  of  th^  Lords  of  the  Congr^ation  was 
uncertain,  he  assisted  the  Queen  Regent  in  her 
attempts  to  crush  them.  When  their  affairs 
put  on  a  better  aspect,  he   pretended  to  Joiln 
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ihenii  but  never  heartily  favoured  tfceJr  dause. 
He  wis  oourted  and  feared  bj  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  both  42onnived  at  his  encroach-  i^ 
meats  in  the  north ;  and,  by  artifice  and  force, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  raiploy  alternately, 
and  in  their  proper  places,  he  added  every  day 
to  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  pos^ 
seased. 

Hs  observed  the  growing  reputation  and  au^ 
thority  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  concern,  and  considercfd  hinr 
as  a  rival  who  had  ei^rossed  that  share  in  the 
Queen's  confidence,  to  which  his  own  seal  for  th^ 
Popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable 
tide.    Personal  injuries  doon  increased  themis-^ 
understanding  occasioned  by  rivalship  in  power. 
The  Queen  having  determined  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's,  by  creating, 
him  an  Earl,  she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place 
whence  he  should  take  his  title;  and,  that  be 
might  be  better  able  to  support  his  new4ionoiu*, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  lands  of 
that  name«  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,^ 
but  the  Earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  them.f    On    Feb.  ]< 
this  occanon  the  Earl  not  only  complained,  with 
some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
had  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  formidable  ne^hbour  into  the  heart  of  his  terri- 
tmes,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  bis  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 
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BOOK  Ak  iftcideit,  wkkh  hsppened  soon  after,  in^ 
.  ^'^^  creased  and  confirmed  Runtly's  suspicion!^.  Sir 
1562.  John  Gordon,  hni  third  son,  and  Lord  Ogilne, 
Jun^sr.  ]^  ^  dispute  abont  die  property  of  aa  estate. 
This  dispute  became  a  deadly  quarrel.  Tbey  hxp^ 
pened  unfortunately  to  meet  in  the  streets  of  £diii* 
burgh,  and  being  botli  attended  with  armed  fd^ 
lowers,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Lord  Ogilvie  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  Sir  John.  The  magis- 
trates seized  both  the  oflfenders,  and  the  Queen 
oommanded  them  to  be  «triotly  c(»ifined.  Under 
any  regidar  government,  sisch  a  breach  of  piid>lie 
peace  and  order  would  expose  the  person  offending 
to  certain  .  puniishmenl  -  At  this  time  some  se^ 
vmty  was  necessary,  Iti  order  to  tindicate  the 
Queen's  authority  from  an  insult,  the  most  beisKMBS 
which  haid  been  offered  to  it  since  her  return  into 
Scotland.  Bnt,  in  an  a^e  accustomed  ta  license 
and  anardiy,  even  this  moderate  exercise  of  Iwr 
power,  in  ordering  them  to  be  kept  m  custody, 
was  deemed  an  act  of  intolerable  rigour ;  and  the 
friends  of  each  party  began  to  convene  their  vwm 
sals  and  dependents,  in  order  Uy  overawe,  or  to 
frustrate  the  dedsions  of  justice.*  Meanwiitte 
Gordon,  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  smd  flying 
into  AberdeendAiri^  compiaisied  hoidly  of  the  i&* 
dignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  na 
all  the  Queen's  actions  were  at  this  jmictuare  hn« 
puted  to  the  Eail  of  Mar,  tins  added  not  a  lil^e 
to  the  resentment  which  Huntiiy  had  conceived 
against  that  nobleman* 
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^  At  ihe  rery  time  when  these  paanoaa  ferment- 
ed^  with  the  utmost  yicdence,  in  the  minds  of  the 
!E!aTl  of  Huntly  and  his  family,  the  Qneen  haf^      iseQ. 
pened  to  set  out  on  a  peogcess  into  the  northern     "^^^^^^ 
jMirts  of  the  Isiingdom^     She  was  attended  hy  the 
ISarls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitknd,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  presence  of  the  Queen, 
in  a  country  where  no  name  greater  than  the  £arl 
oS  Huntly's  had  been  h^ird  of,  and  no  power  su- 
pericyr  to  his  had  been  exeressed,  for  many  years^ 
was  an  event  of  itself  abundantly  mortifying  to 
tbat  haughty  nobleman.     But  while  the  Queen 
vras  entirely  under  tl^  direction  of  Mar^  all  her 
actions  ware  miae  apt  to  be  misrepresented,  and 
construed  into  injuries ;  and  a  thousand  eircum«> 
stances  could  not  but  occur  to  awaken  Huntly's 
jealottsy,  to  offend  his  pride,  and  to  inflame  bis 
xeeentment.     Amidst  the  agitation  of  so  many 
^idient  pasadons,  some  eruption  was  unavoidable. ' 
On  Mary's  arrival  in  the  north,  Hulitly  em- 
ployed his  wife,  a  woman  capable  of  executing  the 
eammissioii  with  abundance  of  dexterity,  to  sooth 
tlie  Queen,  and  to  intercede  for  pardon  to  their 
ismi.    ^But  the  Queen  peremptorily  required  that 
he  should  again  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of^ 
justice,  and  rely  cax  her  clemency.     Goidim  was 
perauaded  to  do  so ;  and  being  enjoined  by  the 
Q^een  to  enter  himself  prisoner  into  the  castle  of' 
Stilling,  he  promised  likewise  to  obey  th^  com- 
•inand.     Lord  Erskine,  Mar's  uncle,  was  at  <that 
time  Goff acnor  of  this  fort;  The  Queen's  severity, 
and  the  place  in  which  she  appointed  Gordon  to 
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be  confined,  were  interpreted  to  be  new  marks  of 
Mar's  rancour,  and  augmented  the  hatred  di  the 
Gordons  agamst  hiiu. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  Gordon  set  out  towards 
Stirling ;  but,  instead  of  performing  his  promise  to 
the  Queen,  made  his  escape  from  his  guards,  and 
returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  followers,  wko 
were  rising  in  arms  all  over  the  north.  Theoe 
were  destined  to  second  and  im{»roye  the  blow,  b^ 
which  his  father  proposed,  secretly  and  at  once,  to 
cut  off  Mar,  Morton,  and  Maithuid,  his  principal 
adversaries.  The  time  and  place  for  perpetratinfi 
«u.  homd  deed  w«.  ft«,ld,  .p^ ;  Z 
the  executing  of  it  was  wonderfully  prevented,  by 
some  of  those  unforeseen  accidents,  which  so  often 
occur  to  disconcert  the  schemes,  and  to  intimidate 
the  hearts  of  assassins.*  Huntly's  own  house,  at 
Strathbogie,  was  the  last  and  most  convenient 
scene  appointed  for  committing  the  intended  vio* 
lence.  But  on  her  journey  thither,  the  Queen 
heard  of  young  Gordon's  flight  and  rebellicm,  and 
refusing,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  indignatioi^ 
to  enter  under  the  father^s  roof,  by  that  fortunate 
expression  of  her  resentment  saved  her  ministers 
from  unavoidable  destruction.! 

The  ill  success  of  these  efforts  of  private  re- 
'  venge  precipitated  Huntly  into  open  rebellion.  Aft 
the  Queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of  hia 
rivals,  it  was  impossible  to  compass  their  ruin, 
without  violating  the  allegiance  which  he  owed 
his  sovereign.      On  her  arrival  at  Inverness,  the 
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commanding  officer  in  the  castle,  by  Huntly's  or« 
dorS)  shut  the  gates  against  her.  Mary  was  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open  and  defence-  1599. 
less;  but  this  too  was  quickly  sttrrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  the  Earl's  followers.*  The  utmost 
consternation  seiaed  the  Queen,  who  was  attended 
by  a  very  slender  train«  She  every  moment  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  some  ships 
were  already  ordered  into  the  river  to  secure  her 
escape.  The  loyalty  of  the  Munroes,  Frasers, 
Mackintoshes,  and  some  neighbouring  clans,  whoi 
took  arms  in  her  defence,  saved  her  from  this 
danger.  By  their  assistance,  she  even  forced  the 
eastle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the  Governor 
the  punishment  which  his  insolence  deserved. 

This' open  act  of  disobedience  was  the  occasion 
of  a  measure  more  galling  to  Huntly  than  any 
the  Queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erskine 
having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar, 
Stewart  resigned  it  in  his  favour;  and  at  the 
same  time  Mary  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  that 
^ignity,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  since  the  year  1  JNrS^f  From  this 
encroachment  upon  his  domains. he  concluded 
that  his  family  was  devoted  to  de'ttruction ;  and, 
dreading  to  be  stripped  gradually^  of  those  pos-* 
sessions  which,  in  reward  of  their  services,  the 
gratitude  of  the  crown  had  bestowed  on  himself 
or  his  ancestors,  he  no  longe^ '(Ksguised  his  inten*> 
tions,  but,  in  defiance  of  tl^e  Queen's  proclama* 

■    . ' . : ■ 
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BOOK     tion,  openly  took  arms.    Instead  of  yicMing  tliose 
-^^^^'-jur    Peaces  of  strength  which  Mary  required  him  to 
U62.      surrender,  his  followers  dispersed  or  cut  in  pieces 
the  parties  which  she  despatched  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them  ;*  and  he  himself  advancing  with  a 
oonsiderahle  body  of  men  towards  Aberdeen,  ta 
which  place  the  Queen  was  now  returned,  filled 
her  small  court  with  consternation.     Murray  had 
only  a  handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  confide.f 
In  order  to  form  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he 
ffus  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring barons ;  but  as  most  of  these  either  fa- 
voured Huritly's  designs,  or  stood  in  awe  of  hisr 
power,  ftom  them  no  cordial  or  effectual  service 
could  be  expected. 
Oct.  26.        With  these  troops,  however,  Murray,  who  could 
gain  nothing  by  delay,  marched  briskly  towards 
the  enemy.   He  found  them  at  Corichie,  posted  ta 
great  advantage.    He  commanded  his  northern  aS"* 
sbciates  instantly  to  begin  the  attack ;  but,  on  the 
first  motion  of  the  enemy,  they  treacherously  turn- 
ed their  backs;  and  Huntly's  followers,  throwing 
aside  their  spears,  aird  breaking  their  ranks,  drew 
their  swords,  and  ruished  forward  to  the  pursuit. 
ite  is  de-    It  was  then  that  Murray  gave  proof,  both  of  steady 
tt^^ari'of  courage  and  of  prudent  conduct.     He  stood  im- 
Murray,      mpvcable  on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  small  but 
trusty  body  of  his  adherents,  who,  presenting  their 
spears  to  the  enemy,  received  them  with  a  deter- 
mined resolution,  which  they  little  expected.    The 
Highland  broad-sword  is  not  a  weapon  fit  to  en- 
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^ofunt^  the  Scottish  spear.    In  every  civil  conlmo-     book 
feion,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has  beea  evident,    ^^^yl«p 
and  has  always  decided  the  coiitest.    On  this  oc-      n6% 
casion  the  irregular  attack  of  Huntly's  troops  was 
easily  repulsed  by  Murray's  firm  battalion.     Be- 
fore they  recovered  from  the  concision  occasioned 
by  this  unforeseen  resistance,  Murray's  northern 
jtroops,  Tvho  had  fled  so  shamefully  in  the  begu- 
iling of  the  action,  willing  to  regain  their  credit 
ivith  the  victorious  party,  fell  upon  them,  and  com- 
pleted the  rout.      Huntiy  himself,  who  was  ex- 
tremely corpulent,  was   trodden  to  death  in  the 
pursuit.      His  sons.  Sir  John  and  Adam,  were 
taken,  and  Murray  returned  in  triumph  to  Aber* 
deen  with  his  priiners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  actual  rebellion 
against  thdr  sovereign  was  extremely  short* 
Three  days  after  the  battle.  Sir  John  (rordon  was 
beheaded  at  Aberdeen.  His  br6ther  Adam  was 
pardoned  on  account  of  his  youth.  Lord  Gordog^ 
who  had  been  privy  to  his  father*s  designs,  was 
8ei;&ed  in  the  south,  and  upon  trial  found  guilty 
<^ treason;  but,  through  the  Queen's  clemency, 
the  punishment  was  remitted.  The  first  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  against  this  great  family  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  law,  and  reduced  their  power  and 
£ntune  to  the  lowest  ebb.* 


*  This  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Huntiy  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  mysterious  passages  in  the  Scottish  history.  As 
it  was  a  transaction  purely  domestic,  and  in  which  the  Eng-* 
iish  were  little  interested,  few  original  papers  concerning  it 
have  t)een  found  in  Cecil's  Collection,  the  jgrreat  storehouse 
of  evidence  an4  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this 
period* 
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BOOK  As  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  the  nmrt 

_,    *.  important  event  of  this  year,  it  would  have  be^ft 

I5ij9.  improper  to   interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking 


Buchanan  supposes  Mary  to  have  fonned  a  design  about 
this  time  of  destroying  Murray,  and  of  employing  the  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpose.  But  his  account  of 
this  whole  transaction  appears  to  be  so  void  of  truths  and 
even  of  probability^  as  to  deserve  no  serious  examinaticm. 
At  that  time  Mary  wanted  power,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
inclination  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  upon  her  brother. 

Two  other  h3rpotheses  have  been  advanced,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  matter;  but  they  appear  to  be  equally  removed 
ftom  troth. 

I.  Tt  cannot  well  be  conceived,  that  the  Queen's  journey  to 
the  nortb  was  a  scheme  concerted  by  Murray,  in  order  to 
ruin  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  1 .  Huntly  had  resided  at  court  al- 
most ever  since  the  Queen's  return.  Keith,  IpB.  Append. 
175,  &c.  This  was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  have  seised 
him.  To  attack  him  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  seat  of  his  power 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals,  was  a  project  equally  absurd 
and  hazardous.  2.  The  Queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
body  of  troops,  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  against 
Huntly  by  violence :  her  train  was  not  more  numerous  than 
was  usual  in  times  of  greatest  tranquillity.     Keith,  230. 

,  5.  There  remain  two  original  letters  with  regard  to  this  con- 
spiracy ;  one  from  Randolph  the  English  resident,  and  another 
from  Maitland,  both  directed  to  Cecil.  I'hey  talk  of  Huntly's 
measures  as  notoriously  treasonable.  Randolph  mentions  his 
repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  Murray,  &c.  No  hint  is 
given  of  any  previous  resolution,  formed  by  Mary's  ministers, 
to  ruin  Huntly  and  his  family.  Had  any  such  design  ever 
existed,  it  was  Randolph's  duty  to  have  discovered  it ;  nor 
would  Maitland  have  laboured  to  conceal  it  from  the  English 
secretary*    Keith,  229,  232, 

II.  To  suppose  that  the  Earl  of  Huntly  had  laid  any  plan 
for  seizing  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  seems  to  be  no  less 
improbable.  1.  On  the  Queen's  arrival  in  the  Dorth,  he  Id- 
boured,  in  good  earnest,  to  gala  her  favour^  and  to  obtain  a 
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BOtice  of  fesser  transactions^  which  may  now  be  re-  ^book 

laited  with  equal  propriety.          %  ---  .^    '^. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer^  Mary,  who  wis  ue^. 

desirous  of  entering  into  a  more  intimate  corre-  4"  "|^* 

^  view  DC" 

qx^ndence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,  employ-  tween  £ii« 
ed  Maitland  to  desire  a  personal  interview  with  S^raro? 
her,  somewhere  in  the  north  of  England.    As  this  posed. 
proposal  could  not  be  rejected  with  decency,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  meet- 
ing  were  instantly  agreed  upon.    But  Elizabeth 
was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into  her  king- 
dom a  rival  who  outshone  herself  so  ^  in  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  person ;  and  who  excelled  so 
eminently  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  ad- 
dress.   Under  pretence  of  being  confined  to  Lon- 
don^  by  the  attention  which  she  was  obliged  to  give 
to  the  civil  wars  in  France,  she  put  oflp  the  inter- 
pardon  for  his  son.    Knox,  SIS.    2.  He  met  the  Qaeen,  first 
at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothemay^  whither  he  would  iMt 
have  ventured  to  come,  had  he  harboured  any  such  treason- 
able resoludon.    Knox^  318.    3*  His  conduct  was  irresolute 
and  wavering,  like  that  of  a  man  disconcerted  by  an  unfore* 
seen  danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.    4.  The 
most  CfHisideiable  persons  of  his  dan  submitted  to  the  Queen^ 
and  found  surety  to  obey  her  commands.    Keith,  226.    Had 
the  Earl  been  previously  determined  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  Queen,  or  to  seize  her  ministers,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  imparted  it  to  his  principal  followers,  nor  would  they 
have  deserted  him  in  this  manner. 

For  these  reasons  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vindicated  tlie 
Earl  of  Murray  frpm  any  deliberate  intention  of  ruining  the 
finnily  of  Gordon;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  h&ve  imputed 
the  violent  eonduct  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  a  sudden  start  of 
xesentment,  without  charging  him  with  any  premeditated  pur* 
pose  of  rebellion. 
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viefw  for  tbat  season,^  atid  prev^ented  ber  sujbjeeto 
from  seeing  the  Scottish  Qiaeen,  the  cbanns  ef 
whose  appearance  and  behaviour  die  envied,  and 
had  mme  reetsoa  to  dread* 

I>URiNG  this  year,  ikie  9SsmxMy  of  tim  cbuneji 
niet.  twite,  in  both  these  Bieetk)gs  vmefe  eadiibit* 
ed  many  complaints  of  the  poverty  and  dependents 
of  tbe  i?htitch(  and  many  mtiita«rs  i^inrt  the 
negligence  or  avarise  of  those  who  had  ^xeen  ap^ 
pointed  to  t^dlect  and  to  distribute  tfa^  snudi  fuocJ, 
appropriated  fcr  the  nmiatenanoe  of  pr^diersJf 
A  pedtion,  craving  xedrecs  of  their  grievances,  was 
fH:e»ented  to  the  Q;aeen ;  but  wiflsbmt  any  eflteet 
Thebe  was  no  reaam  to  expect  tlmt  Mary  would 
di«cewet  iaey  ferwardness  to  grant  the  request  of 
$uoh  supplicantfL  As  her  ministers,  though  all  roort 
ttaloius  Protestants,  were  t^Aiselves  growing  rich 
on  the  inb^4tafice^  the -church,  they  were  equally 
regardless  of  the  indigence  and  deniands  of  their 
farethren. 

Mary  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in  a 
state  of  widowhood.  Her  gentle  administration 
Jiad  secured  the  hearts  of  her  sul^^eets,  who  w«e 
impatient  for  her  ^nani^ge,  and  wished  the  crown 
to  descend  in  the  right  line  from  their  ancient  mo- 
narchs.  She  herself  was  the  most  amiable  woman 
of  the  age,  and  the  fame  of  her  accomplishments, 
together  with  the  favourable  circumstance  of  her 
having  one  kingdom  already  in  her  possession,  and 
tbe  prosp^t  of  mounting  the  throne  of  ano- 
ther, prompted  many  diflferent  princes  to  solicit 
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sm  aUiaift^  $o  iUufitrious.  Scotland,  by  its  sitniu 
tiiNi^  thiew  so  much  we^t  and  power  into  what* 
met  scale  it  fell,  that  all  Eiiroye  nasked  mth  soli-  is§x 
citude  for  Mary's  determination;  and  no  ewai  ia 
ih^  agi6  omted  stronger  political  fears  and  jesdonsr 
tea ;  n^ae  kuterested  HMKre  deeply  tiie  passions  of  se*- 
veM  piiikoes,  or  gave  rise  to  more  contradictory  in«^ 
trigues»  than  tbe  marriage  of  the  Scottish  Qneen. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  mnem-  she  is  soli, 
bered  what  y^i^  projects  the  Frendi  had  founded  ^^^^ 
on  their  ibrmer  allkmce  with  the  Queen  of  Sosta;  piinco. 
attd  though  the  nnexpected  death,  first  of  Henry 
and  them  of  Fraaois,  had  hindered  these  from  tak-» 
ing  eflSsct,  yet  if  Mary  should  Mgain  mske  choioe 
of  a  bttshand  among  ihe  Frendi  prhi«es^  tiie  same 
designs  mi^t  be  reviFod  and  prosecuted  with  betr 
|;ersuccess. 

In  cmler  to  prevent  this,  the  Enperor  entered  ^^^.^^ 
into  a  negotiirtion  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  Charles, 
who  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Scottish  Queen  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Ferdinand's  third  son. 
The  matter  was  communicated  to  Mary;  and 
Melvil,  who  at  that  time  attended  tl^  Elector 
Palatine,  was  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  the  Archduke.* 

Phjlip  li.,    though  no  less  apprehensive  of  ^y  ^ 
Mary's  MUng  4ince  more  into  the  hands  of  France^  spain. 
envied  his  unele  Ferdinand  the  acquisition  of  so 
impcKtant  a  prize ;  and,  as  his  own  insatiable  am- 
bition grasped  at  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  he 
employed  his  ambassador  at  the  French  court  to 

»— . ■  — '  ■ '  j> 
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sdidt  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  soli 
Don  Carlos,  at  that  time  the  heir  of  all  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  which  bdonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.^ 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  the  marriage  of  the  Seottish  Queen  with 
any  of  the  Austrian  Princes,  which  would  have 
added  so  much  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of 
that  ambitious  race.  Her  jealousy  of  the  Princes 
of  Lorrain  rendered  her  no  less  averse  from  an  al- 
liance which,  by  securing  to  them  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  or  King  of  Spain,  would  give  new 
boldness  to  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  enable 
them  to  set  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  they 
already  rivalled,  at  open  defiance :  and  as  she  was 
afraid  that  these  splendid  proposals  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  would  dazzle  the  young  Queen,  she 
instaiitly  despatched  Castlenau  into  Scotland,  to 
o£fer  her  in  marriage  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after 
mounted  the  throne  of  France.f 

Mary  attentively  weighed  the  pretensions  of  so 
many  rivals.  The  Archduke  had  little  to  recom* 
mend  him,  \mt  his  high  birth.  The  example  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  warning  against  contracting  a 
marriage  with  the  brother  of  her  former  husband ; 
and  abe  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  appearing 
in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  she 
had  formerly  held  in  that  kingdom.  She  listened, 
therefore,  with  partiality,  to  the  Spanish  propo- 
sitions, and  the  prospect  of  such  vast  power  and 

— —  ..> 
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dominions  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  yoong  and 

/Three   several  drcumstances,  however,  goop      im>$. 
curred  to  divert  Mary  from  any  thoughts  of  a 
£:>reign  alliance. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her  unde 
the  Duke  of  Guise.    The  violence  and  ambition  . 
of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his  country  in  a 
dvil  war ;  which  was  conducted  with  furious  ani- 
Hiosity  and  various  success.    At  last  the  Duke 
laid  siege  to  Orleancf,  the  bulwark  of  the  Protest* 
ant  cause ;  and  he  had  reduced  that  dty  to  the 
last  extremity,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
frantic  seal  of  Poltrot.    This  blow  proved  &tal  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots.    The  young  Duke  was  a  mi- 
nor ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorriun,  though  subtil 
and  intriguing,  yiranted  that  undaunted  and  enter- 
prising courage,  which  rendered  the  amUtion  of  . 
his  brother  so  formidable^  Catherine,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  ambition,  or  furthering  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  daughter-in-law,  took  pleasure  in 
mortifying  the  one,  and  in  disappointii^  the  other. 
In  this  situation,  and  without  such  a  protector,  it 
became  necessary  for  Mary  to  contract  her  views, 
and  to  proceed  with  caution ;  and,  whatever  pros- 
pect of  advantage  might  allure  her,  she  could  ven- 
ture upon  no  dangerous  or  doubtful  measuns. 

Th£  second  circumstance  which  weighed  with  The  yiews 
Mary,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  of  England.  ^^ 
The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  Queen  interested 
Elizabeth  more  deeply  than  any  other  Prince; 
sad  she  observed  all  her  deliberations  concern- 
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BOOK     XM  it  with  the  most  ftimeus  attention.    She 

TTT 

^  '^^  herself  seems  early  to  have  formed  a  resolution  of 
U63.  liring  unmarried,  and  she  discovered  no  small  in- 
dination  to  impose  the  same  law  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  She  had  already  experienced  what  use 
might  be  made  of  Mary's  power  and  pretensions 
to  invade  her  dominions,  and  to  disturb  her  pos* 
Kfision  of  the  crown.  The  death  of  Francis  IL 
had  happily  delivered  her  from  this  dan^ezv 
wJiich  she  determined  to  gu^  against  for  the 
fiatnre  with  the  utmost  c»re.  As  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  Austrian  Princes,  the  avowed 
and  bigoted  patrons  of  the  Catholic  superstiti(»i» 
made  her,  in  a  particular  manner,  dread  their 
neighbourhood,  slie  instructed  Randolph  to  re** 
mon^rate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  any  aL 
liance  with  them ;  and  to  acquaint  Mary,  that  as 
she  herself  would  consider  such  a  match  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  personal  friendship  in  which  they 
w^e  so  happily  united,  so  the  English  nation  would 
regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy 
which  now  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms  i 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  religion  ^d 
liberties,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  take  some 
Btep  prejudicial  to  her  right  of  succession,  whi<^ 
as  she  well  knew,  they  neither  wanted  power  nor 
pretences  to  invalidate  and  set  aside.  This  threat- 
ening was  accompanied  with  a  promise,  but  express*^ 
ed  in  very  ambiguous  terms,  that  if  Mary^s  choice 
of  a  husband  should  prove  agreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  Elizabeth  would  appoint  proper  per** 
sons  to  examiae  her  tide  to  the  soccession,  and  if 
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well-founded^  Gonnnand  it  to  be  publicly  recog-  book 
nised.  She  observed,  however,  a  mysterious  si-  ^^ 
lence  concerning  the  person  on  whom  she  wished  is$3. 
the  chdee  of  the  Scottish  Queen  to  fall.  The  re- 
vealing of  the  secret  was  reserved  for  some  future 
negotiation.  Meanwhile  she  threw  out  some  ob- 
scure hints,  that  a  native  of  Britain,  <Nr  one  not 
of  princely  rank,  woidd  be  her  safest  and  most  in- 
oflPensive  choice.*  An  advice,  offered  with  such 
an  air  of  superiority  and  command,  mortified,' 
no  doubt,  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  But, 
under  her  present  circum^atances,  she  was  obliged 
to  bear  this  indignity.  Destitute  of  all  fofeigfk 
assistance^  and  intent  upon  the  English  iracces- 
sion,  the  great  object  of  her  wishes  aind  ambi- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  court  a  rival,  whom, 
without  manifest  imprudence,  she  could  tiot  ven-> 
ture  to  offend. 

The  inclination  of  b^r  own  subjects  was  an-  Thew^rf^ 
other,    and    not    the  least  considerable  cireum-  h^"own 
stance,  which  called  for  Mary's  attention  af  this  suigccti.' 
conjuncture.    They  had  been  taught,  by  the  fatal 
experiment  of  her  former  marriage,  to  dread  an 
union  with  any  great  prince,  whose  power  might 
be  employed  to  oppress  their  religion  and  liberties. 
They  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  match  with 
a  foreigner ;  and  if  the  crown  should  be  strength- 
ened by  new  dominions  or  alliances,  they  fore- 
saw that  the  royal  prerogative  would   soon   be 
stretched    beyond  its  ancient  and  legal  Hmitff. 
Their  eagerness  to  prevent  this  could  hai^dly  Ikil 
of  throwing  them  once  more  into   the  arms  of 

♦  Keith/ «f4^,  245. 
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England.  Elizabeth  would'  be  ready  to  tiSEtiri 
them  her  aid  towards  obstructing  a  measure  so 
disagreeable  to  herself.  It  was  easy  for  them  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  By  the  asaiat- 
anoe  of  the  English  fleet,  they  could  render  it 
dilScult  for  any  foreign  prince  to  land  in  Scot- 
land. The  Roman  Catholics,  now  an  incoiin- 
deraUe  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  dispirited  by 
the  loss  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  oould  give  no  ob* 
atruction  to  their  designs.  To  what  violent  ex- 
tremes the  national  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke 
might  have  been  carried,  k  manifest  from  what 
she  had  already  seen  and  experienced. 

Foe  these  reasons  Mary  laid  aside,  at  that 
time,  all  thoughts  of  fore^  alliance,  and  seemed- 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  ambition,  in  order  to 
remove  the  jealousdes  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  her  own  subjects. 

The  Parliament  met  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Queen's  return  into  Scotland.  Mary's 
administration  had  hitherto  been  extremely  po- 
pular. Her  ministers  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  nation ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  proceedings 
of  that  assembly  were  conducted  with  perfect 
unanimity.  The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray 
to  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  confirmed :  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  and  several  of  his  vassals  and  de- 
pendants, were  attainted:  the  attainder  against 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  some  of  his  accomplices 
in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  was  re* 
versed :  *  the  act  of  oblinon,  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  received  the  royal  sanction. 


•  Kn€K,33a 
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Kit  Mary,  who  had  determined  never  to  ratify 
that  treaty,  took  care  that  this  sanction  should  not 
be  deemed  any  acknowledgment  of  its  validity;  ues. 
she  granted  her  consrat  merely  in  condescension 
to  the  Lords  in  Parliam^it»  who,  on  their  knees, 
besought  her  to  alky  the  jeslousies  and  apprehen* 
sums  of  her  subjects,  by  such  a  gracious  law.^ 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  Parliament,  to  ^^V^- 
procure  the  Queen's  assent  to  the  laws  establish*  ed  with  ' 
ing  the  Protestant  religion.  Her  ministers,  though  ^^^^ 
lealous  Protestants  themselves,  were  aware  that 
this  could  not  be  uiged  without  manifest  danger 
and  imprudence.      She  had  consented,  through 
their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protect  the  re- 
fimned  doctrine.     They  had  even  prevailed  en 
her  to  imprison  and  prosecute  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrew's,  and  Prior  of  Withorn,  for  celebrate 
ing  mass  contrary  to  her  proclamation.f    Mary, 
however,   was  still  passionately  devoted  to  the 
Bomish  church ;  and  though,  from  political  mo* 
tives,  she  had  granted  a  temporary  protection  ci 
opinions  which  she  disaj^roved,    there  were  no 
grounds  to  hope  that  she  would  agree  to  establish 
them  for  perpetuity.     The  moderation  of  those 
who  professed  it,  was  the  best  method  for  recon- 
ctUng  the  Queen  to  the  Protestant  religion. — 
Time  might  abate  her  bigotry.    Her  prejudices 
Bright  wear  off  gradually,  and  at  last  she  might 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  their  impor- 
tunity or  their  violence  could  never  have  extort- 
^    Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be  propoeh 
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BOOK  ed  in  Parliament;  and  to  defeat  all  thes^  by  sneh 
^^^'.  a  fruitless  and  ill-timed  appfieatioa  td  the  Queen, 
1563.  would  bave  been  equally  injurtovs  to  individualsi 
and  detrimental  to  the  public. 
Sd^t^"  The  zeal  rf  the  Protestant  clergy  was  deaf  to 
cieigj^  all  these  consid^atiem  of  prudence  or  policy.^— 
Eager  and  impatient,  it  brooked  no  delay :  serere 
and  inflexible,  it  would  condescend  to- no  compli- 
ances. The  leading  men  of  that,  order  insisted^ 
that  this  opportunity  of  establishing  religion  by 
law  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Tfiey  pronounced 
the  moderation  of  the  courtiers,  apostasy ;  and 
their  endeavours  to  gain  the  Queen,  they  reckon- 
ed criminal  and  serrile.  Knox  solemnly  renoanc-> 
ed  the  friendship  of  the  Eari  of  Murray,  as  a  man 
devoted  to  Mary,  and  so  blindly  zealous  for  her 
service,  as  to  become  regardless  of  those  objects 
trhich  he  had  hitherto  esteemed  most  sacred.  This 
rupture,  •  which  is  a  strong  proof  of  Murray's  sin-^ 
eere  attachment  to  the  Queen  at  that  period,  eon<< 
tinned  above  a  year  and  a  half.* 

The  preachers  being  disappointed  by  the  men 
In  whom  they  placed  tbie  greatest  confidence/ 
gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpits^ 
These  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever  with  de^ 
clamations  against  idolatry;  with  dismal  pre^ 
sages  concerning  the  Queen's  marriage  with  a 
foreigner;  and  with  bitter  reproaches  against 
those  who,  from  interested  motives,  had  de- 
serted that  cause  which  they  once  reckoned 
it  their  honour  to  support*  The  people,  in- 
^ I  ■ ■     -    I        '  ■■•.  — ^ 
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I       flamed  by  such  vehement  declamations,  which  werb     book 
I        dictated  by  a  zeal  more  sincere  than  prudent,  pro-    ^^  ^'_r 
I        i;eeded  to  rash  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence.      issd. 
I        During  the  Queen^s  ab^iice,  on  a  progress  into  the  liolTT' 
west,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  her  chapel  tumult 
at  Holyrood-house.     The  multitude  of  those  who  p^p"i 
openly  resorted  thither,  gave  great  offence  ^o  the  ^^^s^^' 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who,  being  free  from  the  re- 
straint which  the  royal  presence  imposed,  assembled 
in  a  riotous  manner,  interrupted  the  service,  and 
filled  such  as  were  present  with  the  utmost  con* 
stemation.    Two  of  the  ringleaders  in.  this  tumult 
were  seized,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their  trial.* 

Knox,  who  deemed  the  2eal  of  these  persons  Kjiox  tried 
laudable,  and  tbeir  conduct  meritorious,  consider*  count,  but 
cd  them  as  sufferers  in  a  eood  cause ;  and  in  order  afq^ijtted. 

^  October  8 

to  screen  them  from  danger,  he  issued  circular 
letters,  requiring  all  who  professed  the  true  reli- 
gion, or  were  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  it, 
to  assemble;  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  of  trial, 
that  by  their  presence  they  might  comfort  and  as* 
sist  their  distressed  brethren.f  One  of  these  let- 
ters  fell  into  the  Queen's  hands.  To  assemble  the 
isulyects  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
was  construed  to  be  treason,  and  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime^  before  the 
^rivy  council.  Happily  for  him,  his  judges  were  Dec.  15. 
not  only  zealous  Protestants,  but  the  very*  men 
who,  during  the  late  commotions,  had  openly  re- 
sisted and  set  at  defiance  the  Queen's  ^mthority. 
It  was  under  precedents,  drawn  from  their  own  con- 

\ 
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BOOK  duct,  that  Knox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himselTt 
._  *.  Nor  would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
1563.  counsellors  to  have  feund  out  a  distinction,  by 
which  they  could  censure  him  without  condemning 
themselves.  After  a  long  hearing,  to  the  artonish* 
ment  of  Lethington  and  the  others  courtiers,*  he 
was  unanimously  acquitted.  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  zeal- 
ous Papist,  heartily  concurred  with  the  other  coun- 
sellors in  this^  decision  ;f  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
shows  the  unsettled  state  of  government  iu  that 
age;  the  low  condition  to  w|[ich  regal  authority 
was  then  sunk;  apd  the  impunity  with  which  sub- 
jects might  invade  those  rights  of  the  crown  which 
are  now  held  sacred. 
isu.  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  Queen  continued 

tioM^^'th  stiM  *^  ^  t^®  object  of  attention  and  intrigue. 
'^BWfd        Though  Elizabeth,  even  while  she  wished  to  di- 
Queen'8      rect  Mary,  treated  her  with  a  disgustful  resarve ; 
^*^*"*^8®*     though  she  kept  her,  without  necessity,  in  a  state 
of  suspense;  and  hinted  often  at  the  person  whom 
she  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  directly 
mentioning  his  name ;  yet  Mary  framed  all  her 
actions  to  express  such  a  prudent  respect  for  the 
English  Queen,  that  fcn'eign  princes  began  to 
imagine  she  had  given  herself  up  implicitly  to  her 
direction4    The  prospect  of  this  union  alarmed 
Catherine  of  Medicis.     Though  Catherine  had 
taken  pleasure  all  along  in  doing  ill  offices  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  though,  soon  after  the  Duke  of 
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Guise^s  death,  she  had  put  upon  her  a  most  mor- 
tifying indignity,  hy  stopping  the  payment  of  her 
dowry,  by  depriving  her  subject  the  Duke  of  Cha-  iMi. 
telherault  of  his  pension,  and  by  bestowing  the 
command  of  the  Scottish  guards  on  a  French- 
ittan  ;*  she  resolved,  however,  to  prevent  this  dan- 
gferous  conjunction  of  the  British  Queens.  For 
this  purpose  she  now  employed  all  her  art  to  ap- 
pease Mary,f  to  whom  she  had  given  so  many  cau- 
ses of  offence.  The  arrears  of  her  dowry  were  in- 
stantly paid ;  more  punctual  remittances  were  pro- 
mised for  the  future ;  and  offers  made,  not  only  to 
restore  but  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish 
ilation  in  France.  It  was  easy  for  Mary  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  of  this  sudden  change ;  she 
-^ell  knew  the  character  of  her  mother-in-law,  and 
Idid  little  stress  upon  professions  of  friendship 
which  came  from  a  Princess  of  such  a  false  and  un- 
feeling heart. 

The  negotiation  with  England^  relative  to  the 
marriage,  suffered  no  interruption  from  this  appli- 
cation of  the  French  Queen.     As  Mary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  and  pressed 
by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest,  determined 
speedily  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  break 
that  unaccmmtable  silence  which  she  had  hitherto 
aflfected.    /The  secret  was  disclosed,  and  her  fa-  > 
Vourite  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of ;  Mtfch. 
Leicester,   was   declared  to  be  the  happy  V^^T^irJ^ 
whom   she  had  chosen  to  be  the  husband  of  a!  mends 
Queen  courted  by  so  many  princes.:]:  to  her  for  a 

I  ■■    husband. 

*  Keith,  244.  t  See  Append.  No.  VIIL 
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Elizabeth's  wisdom  and  penetration  were  te-^ 
maikable  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers ;  in  dis^ 
tinguishing  her  favourites,  those  great  qualities 
were  less  conspicuous.  She  was  influenced  in  two 
cases  so  opposite,  by  merit  of  very  different  kinds^ 
Their  capacity  for  business,  their  knowledge,  their 
prudence,  were  the  talents  to  whidi  alone  she  at- 
tended in  choosing  her  ministers ;  whereas  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  person,  polished  manners,  and 
courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments  on 
which  she  bestowed  her  favour.  She  acted  ia  the 
one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Queen,  in  the  other 
she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman.  '  To  this 
Leicester  owed  his  grandeur.  Though  remark- 
able neither  for  eminence  in  virtue  nor  superiority 
of  abilities,  the  Queen's  partiality  distinguished 
him  ou  every  occasion.  She  raised  him  to  the 
highest  honours,  she  bestowed  on  him  the  most 
important  employments,  and  manifested  an  affec^ 
tion  so  disproportionate  to  his  merit,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  age,  it  could  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  power  of  planetary  influence.* 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Queen  could 
not  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a  match  with 
a  subject.  Her  own  rank,  the  splendour  of  her 
former  marriage,  and  the  solicitations  at  this  time 
of  so  many  powerful  princes,  crowded  into  her 
thoughts,  and  made  her  sensibly  feel  how  hum- 
bling and  disrespectful  Elizabeth's  proposal  was^ 
She  dissembled,  however,  with  the  English  re- 
sident; and  though  she  declared,  in  strong  terms. 
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vAtSit  a  degradation  she  would  deem  this  alliance,  book 

which  brought  along  with  it  no  advantage  that  ^  ^  '_ 

could  justify  such  neglect  of  her  own  dignity,  she  i^e*. 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  notwithstanding, 
in  terms  full  of  respect.* 

/Elizabeth,  we  may  presume,  did  not  wish  that  Eiiza- 

tli«  proposal  should  be  received  in  any  other  man-  views^in 


com- 


ner.  After  the  extraordinary  marks  she  had  given 
of  her  own  attachment  to  Leicester,  and  while  he  him.  ^ 
was  still  in  the  very  height  of  favour,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable  she  could  think  seriously  of  bestowing  him 
upon  another.  It  was  not  her  aim  to  persuade,  but 
only  to  amuse  Mary.f^  Almost  three  years  were 
elapsed  since  her  returnlnto  Scotland ;  and  though  ! 
solicited  by  her  subjects,  and  courted  by  the  great- 
est princes  in  Europe,  she  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented from  marrying,  chiefly  by  the  artifices  of 
Elizabeth.  If  at  this  time  the  English  Queen 
could  have  engaged  Mary  to  listen  to  her  proposal 
in  favour  of  Leicester,  her  power  over  this  creatiu*e 
of  her  own  would  have  enabled  her  to  protract  the 
negotiation  at  pleasure;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival 
unmarried,  she  would  have  rendered  the  prospect 
of  her  succession  less  acceptable  to  the  f^nglish. 

n^^EicESTEB's  own  situation  was  extremely  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing.  To  gain  possession  of  the 
most  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  carry  away  this 
prize  from  so  many  contending  princes,  to  mount 
the  throne  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  might  have  flat- 
tered' the  ambition  of  a  subject  much  more  con- 
siderable than  him.     He  saw  all  these-advantagesfi 
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no  doubt ;  and,  in  secret,  they  made  their  full  im- 
pression on  him.  But,  without  offending  Eliza- 
beth, he  durst  not  venture  on  the  most  distant; 
discovery  of  his  sentiments,  or  take  any  step  to- 
wards facilitating  his  acquisition  of  objects  so 
worthy  of  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality  to- 
wards him,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,* 
might  inspire  him  with  hopes  of  attaining  the  su- 
preme rank  in  i  kingdom  more  illustrious  than 
Scotland.  ^Elizabeth  had  often  declared  that  no- 
thing but  her  resolution  to  lead  a  single  life,  and 
his  being  bom  her  own  subject,  would  have  hinder- 
ed her  from  choosing  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  a 
husband.  Such  considerations  of  prudence  are, 
however,  often  surmounted  by  love ;  and  Leicester 
might  flatter  himself,  that  the  violence  of  her  affec- 
tion would  at  length  triumph  both  over  the  maxims 
of  policy  and  the  scruples  of  pride.  ( These  hopes 
induced  him,  now  and  then,  to  conclude  the  propo- 
sal of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish  Queen  to  be 
H  project  for  his  destruction :  and  he  imputed  it  to 
the  malice  of  Cecil,  who,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  doing  him  honour,  intended  to  ruin  him  in 
the  good  opinion  both  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary.f 

A  TKEATY  of  marriage,  proposed  by  one  Queen, 
who  dreaded  its  success ;  listened  to  by  another, 
who  was  secretly  determined  against  it;  and 
scarcely  desired  by  the  man  himself,  whose  inte- 
rest and  reputation  it  was  calculated^  in  appear- 
jmce,  to  promote, — could  not,  under  so  many 
unfavourable    circumstances,   be    brought    to    a 
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fortunate  issue*    Both  Elizabeth  and  Mary  con-     book 
tinned,  however,  to  act  with  equal  dissimulation.   ._     ^^ 
The  former,  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  losing      1^64. 
Leicester,  solicited  warmly  in  his  behalf.     The 
fatter,  though  she  b^an  about  this  time  to  cast  her 
eyes  upon  another  subject  of  England,  did  not  at 
t>nce  venture  finally  to  reject  Elizabeth's  favourite.  / 

The  person  towards  whom  Mary  began  to  turn  Mary  en- 

Iier  thoughts,  was  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Damley,  thoughts 

eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  That  nobleman,  1^°?^"' 

having  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  under  the  re*  Damley. 

gency  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  Eved  in 

tbanishment  for  twenty  years.     His  wife,  Lady 

Margaret  Douglas,  was  Mary's  most  dangerous 

rival  in  her  claim  upon  the  English  succession. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldest 

sister  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom 

that  Queen  married  after  the  death  of  her  husband 

James  IV.     In  that  age,  the  right  and  order  of 

succession  was  not  settled  with  the  same  accuracy 

as  at  present.     Time,  and  the  decision  of  almost 

every  case  that  can  possibly  happen,  have  at  last 

introduced  certainty  into  a  matter,  which  naturally 

is  subject  to  all  the  variety  arising  from  the  caprice 

of  lawyers,  guided  by  obscure,  and  often  imaginary 

analogies.    The  Countess  of  Lennox,  though  bora 

of  a  second  marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer  the 

royal  blood  of  England  than  Mary.     She  was  the 

daughter,  Mary  only  the  grand-daughter  of  Mar* 

garet  This  was  not  the  only  advantage  over  Mary 

which  the  Countess  of  Lennox  enjoyed.     She  was 

bom  in  England,  and,  by  a  maxim  of  law  in  that 
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HQQK     country,  with  regard  to  private  inheritances,  "  whoh 
^    'j  ever  is  not  born  in  England,  or  at  least  of  parents 
U64.      who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience 
of  the  King  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inherit- 
ance in  the  kingdom."*     This  maxim.  Hales,  an 
English  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatise  which  he 
published  at  this  time,  and  endeavoured  to  apply 
it  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.     In  a 
private  cause  these  pretexts  might  have  given  rise 
to  a  long  and  doubtfiil  litigation ;  where  a  crown 
was  at  stake,  such  nice  disputes  and  subtilties  were 
to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.     If  Darnley. 
should  happen  to  contract  an  alliance  with  any  oi 
the  powerful  families  in  England,  or  should  pub- 
licly profess  the  Protestant  religion,  these  plausible 
and  popular  topics  might  be  so  urged,  as  to  prove 
fatal  to  thepretensions  of  aibreigner  andof  aPapist. 
Mary  was  aware  of  all  this ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  da,nger  from  that  quarter,  had  early  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  family  of  Lennox.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-two,f  both  the  Earl 
and  the  Lady  Margaret  were  taken  into  custody 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  0131  account  of  their  holding 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  Queen. 
Elizabeth        From  the  time  thisit  Mlary  became  sensible  of 
pleased       *^®  difficulties  which  would  attend  her  marrying 
A>ith  this,    a  foreign  prince,  she  entered  into  a  still  closer 
connexion  with  the  EarJ  of  Lennox,:|;  and  invited 
■   ■ I.  ■  ■       I    ■    ■      ^ 

♦  Carte  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  422. 
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him  to  return  into  Scotland.    This  she  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  from  Elizabeth ;  but  a  transaction 
of  so  much  importance  did  not  escape  the  notice      i^ei^ 
of  that  discerning  Princess.     She  observed,  but 
did  not  interrupt  it.     Nothing  could  fall  in  more 
perfectly  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish  af- 
fairs.    She  was  pleased  to  see  the  pride  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  stoop  at  last  to  the  thoughts  of 
taking  a  subject  to  her  bed.     Damley  was  in  no 
situation  to  excite  her  jealousy  or  her  fears.    His 
father^s  estate  lay  in  England,  and  by  means  of 
this  pledge  she  hoped  to  keep  the  negotiation  en^ 
tirely  in  her  own  hands,  to  play  the  same  game  of 
artifice  and  delay,  which  she  had  planned  out,  if 
her  recommendation  of  Leicester  had  been  more 
favourably  received. 

As,  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  no  sub- 
ject of  one  kingdom  could  pass  into  the  other  with- 
out the  permission  of  both  sovereigns ;  no  sooner 
did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  his 
wife's  claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus,  apply  to 
Elizabeth  for  her  license  to  go  into  Scotland,  than 
he  obtained  it.     Together  with  it,  she  gave  him 
letters,  warmly  recommending  his  person  and  cause 
to  Mary's  friendship  and  protection.*     But  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  was  her  manner  to  involve  all  her 
transactions  with  regard  to  Scotland  in  some  de- 
gree of  perplexity  and  contradiction,  she  warned 
Mary,  that  this  indulgence  of  Lennox  might  prove 
fatal  to  herself,  as  hi^  return  could  not  fail  of  re- 
viving the  ancient  animosity  between  him  and  the 
house  of  Hamilton. 


*  Keilh,  255,  26B. 
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This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Mary,  and 
drew  from  her  an  angry  reply,  which  occasioned 
for  some  time  a  total  interruption  of  all  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  Queens.*  Mary  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  this ;  she  both  dreaded  the  effects 
of  Elizabeth's  resentment,  and  felt  sensibly  the 
disadvantage  of  being  excluded  from  a  free  inter- 
course with  England,  wher^  her  ambassadors  had 
all  along  carried  on^  with  some  success,  secret  ne- 
gotiations, which  increased  the  number  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  paved  her  way  towards  the  throne.  In* 
order  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  present  difBculty, 
Mel^vil  was  sent  express  to  the  court  of  England. 
He  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  about  a 
reconcilen^ent ;  and  soon  re*established  the  appear- 
ance, but  not  the  confidence  of  friendship,  which 
was  all  that  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between 
the  two  Queens. 

During  this  negotiation,  Elizabeth's  professions 
of  love  to  Mary,  and  Melvil's  replies  in  the  name 
of  his  mistress,  were  made  in  the  language  of  the 
warmest  and  most  cordial  friendship.  But  what 
Melvii  truly  observes  with  respect  to  Eliza- 
beth, may  be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  both 
Queens.  ^  There  was  neither  plain-dealing,  nor 
upright  meaning,  but  great  dissimulation,  envy, 
and  fear."f 

Lennox,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  li- 
cense which  he  had  obtained,  $et  out  for  Scot- 
land, and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  not  only 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  nobleman  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  but   treated  with  a 
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distinguished  familiarity  which  could  not  fail  of    book 
inspiriog  him  with  more  elevated  hopes.      The   .^^  ' 
rumour  of  bis  son's  marriage  to  the  Queen  began      i564. 
to  spread  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Scotland  were  turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of 
their  future  master.  *  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  ♦ 

wa.8  the  first  to  take  the  alarm.  He  considered 
Lennox  as  ihe  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  bouse  of  Hamilton ;  and,  in  his  grandeur,  saw 
the  ruin  of  him  self  and  his  friends.  But  the  Queen 
interposed  her  authority  to  prevent  any  violent 
rupture,  and  employed  all  her  influence  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  of  the  differences.* 

The  powerful  family  of  Douglas  no  less  dreaded 
Lennox's  return,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  wrest  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  Queen,  who  well  knew  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  irritate  Morton,  and  other 
great  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to 
purdiase  their  friendship,  by  allowing  his  Lady's 
claim  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop.f 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  Mary  ventured  Deccm-i 
to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  for- 
feiture passed  against  Lennox  in  the  year  one 
thousatid  five  hundred  and  forty-five  was  repealed, 
and  he  was  publicly  restored  to  the  honours  and 
estate^  of  his  ancestors.:|:  ^^ 

The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year  were  June  25. 
not  considerable.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  Thecier- 
church,   the  same   coipplaints  of  the  increase  of  gysuspi* 
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idolatry,  the  same  representations  concerning  the 
poverty  of  the  clergy,  were  renewed.     The  reply 
which  the  Queen  made  to  theses  and  her  promises 
of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  Protestants 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  obtained.*    But^  not- 
withstanding her  declarations^ in  their  favour,  they 
could  not  help  harbouring  many  suspicions  con- 
cerning Mary's  designs  against  their  religion.—- 
She  had  never  once  consented  to  hear  any  preacher 
of  the  reformed  doctrine.    She  had  abated  nothing 
of  her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith* 
The  genius  of  that  supexstition,  averse  at  all  times 
from  toleration,  was  in  that  age  fierce  and  unre^ 
lenting.     Mary  had  given  her  friends  on  the  Con- 
tinent repeated  assurances  of  her  resolution  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  church.f     She  had  indus- 
triously avoided  every  opportunity  of  ratifying  the 
acts  of  Parliament  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.     Even  the 
protection  which,  ever  since  her  return,  she  had 
afforded  the  Protestant  religion,  was  merely  tem* 
porary,  and  declared,  by  her  own  proclamation,  to 
be  of  force  only  ^*  till  she  should  take  some  final 
order  in  the  matter  of  religion.''^      The  vigilant 
zeal  of  the  preachers  w^s  inattentive  to  none  of 
these  circumstances.     The  coldness  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  who  were  at  this  time  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  court,  added  to  their  jealousies  and 
fears.      These  they  uttered    to  the  people,   in 
language  which    they    deemed    suitable   to  the 
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iiec^ssity  of  the  times,  and  which  the  Queen  reck-     book 
oned  disrespectfiil  and  insolent.     In  a  meetings  of  ^^    '^_^ 
the  general  assembly^  Maitland  publicly  accused      nQ4,. 
!Knox  of  teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning 
tbe  right  of  subjects  to  resist  those  sovereigns  who 
trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
people.     Knox  was  not  backward  to  justify  whafr 
he  had  taught;  and  upon  this  general  doctrine  of 
resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but  so  deli- 
cate in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there 
ensued  a  debate,  which  admirably  displays  the  ta- 
lents and  character  of  both  the  disputants ;  the 
acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with  learning, 
bu^  prone  to  subtilty ;  the  vigorous  understanding, 
of  the  latter,  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and 
superior  to  all  fear.* 

Two  years  had  already  been  consumed  in  fruit-  ^.^^.^^• 
less  negotiations  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  lationboth 
Scottish  Queen.     Mary  had  full  leisure  and  op-  ^t^^ 
portunity  to  discern  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  all  Mary  with 
Elizabeth's  proceedings  with  respect  to  it.     But»  h^mar« 
in  order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  English  ™s®- 
Queen  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring  her  to  some 
explicit  declaration  of  her  sentiments,  Mary  at 
last  intimated  to  Randolph,  that,  on  condition  Feb.  5. 
her  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
were  publicly  acknowledged,  she  was  ready  to  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  mistress  in  behalf  of  Lei- 
cester.f     Nothing  could  be  farther  than  this  from 
the  mind  and  intention  of  Elizabeth.     The- right 
of  succession  was  a  mystery,  which,  during  her 
whole  reign,  her  jealousy  preserved  untouched  and 

*  Knox,  349,  t  Keith,  269. 
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BOOK     unexplained.     She  had  promised,  howevei',  when 

»^     ',^'    she  first  began  to  interest  herself  in  the  marriage 

1565.-      of  the  Scottish  Queen,  all  that  was  now  demanded* 

How  to  retreat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her 

former  offer,  was,  on  that  account,  not  a  little 

perplexing. 

The  facility  with  which  Lord  Damley  obtain- 
ed permission  to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  was 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  that  embarrassment. 
From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embassy,  the  Countess 
of  Lennox  had  warmly  solicited  this  liberty  for 
her  son.  Elizabeth  was  no  stranger  to  the  am- 
bitious "hopes  with  which  that  young  nobleman 
flattered  himself.  She  had  received  repeated  ad- 
vices from  her  ministers  of  the  sentiments  which 
Mary  began  to  entertain  in  his  favour  *  It  was 
entirely  in  her  power  to  prevent  his  stirring  out 
of  London.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  how- 
ever, nothing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her 
than  Damley*s  journey  into  Scotland.  She  had 
already  brought  one  actor  upon  the  stage,  who, 
under  her  management,  had,  for  a  long  tiitoe, 
amused  the  Scottish  Queen.  She  hoped,  no  less 
absolutely,  to  direct  the  motions  of  Daniley,  who 
was  likewise  her  subject;  and  again  to  involve 
Mary  in  all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  liegotiation. 
These  motives  determined  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
nisters to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Countess 
of  Lennox. 
Dmiej  But  this  deep-laid  scheme  was  in  a  moment 
Scotland,  disconcerted.  Such  unexpected  events,  as  the 
fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,   are  sometimes 
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really  produced  by  that  passion.    An  aflair  which     book 
had  been  the  object  of  so  many  political  intrigues,    _^^^'_^ 
and  had  moved  and  interested  so  many  princes,      ]565. 
was  at  last  decided  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two 
young  persons.     Lord  Darnley  was  at  this  time 
in  the  first  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.     In  beau- 
ty and  gra^fulness  of  person  he  surpassed  all  his 
cotemporaries ;  he  excelled  eminently  in  imch  arts 
as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  external  form,  and 
which  enabled  it  not  only  to  dazzle,  but  to  please. 
Mary  was  of  an  age,  and  of  a  temper  to  feel  the  ^""^  J^ 
full  power  of  these  accomplishments:     The  im-  beorL 
pression  which  Lord  Darnley  made  upon  her  was 
visible  from   the  time  of  their  first  interview. 
The  whole  business  of  the  court  was  to  amuse  ^^  ^^' 
and  entertain  this  illustrious  guest  ;*  and  in  all 
those  scenes  of  gaiety,  Darnley,  whose  qualifica- 
tions were  altogether  superficial  and  showy,  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage.     His  conquest  of  the 
Queen's  heart  became  complete ;  and  inclination 
BOW  prompted  her  to  conclude  her  marriage,  the 
first  thoughts  •of  which  had  been  suggested  by 
considerations  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out design,  to  increase  the  violence  of  this  passion. 
Soon  after  Damley's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she,  in 
return  to  that  message  whereby  Mary  had  signi- 
fied rher  willingness  to  accept  of  Leicester,  gave  an 
answer  in  such  terms  as  plainly  unravelled  her 
original  intention  in  that  intrigue.f  She  pro- 
mised, if  the  Scottish  Queen's  marriage  with  Lei- 
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cester  should  take  place,  to  advance  him  to  great 
honours  ;  but,  nvith  regard  to  Mary's  title  to  the 
English  succession,  she  would  neither  suffer  any 
legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  it,  nor  permit 
it  to  be  publicly  recognised,  until  she  herself  should 
declare  her  resolution  never  to  marry.  Notwith- 
standing Elizabeth's  former  promises,  Mary  had 
*  reason  to  expect  every  thing  contained  in  this  re- 
ply ;  her  high  spirit,  however,  could  not  bear  with 
patience  such  a  cruel  discovery  of  the  contempt,  the 
artifice,  and  mockery,  with  which,  under  the  veil 
of  friendship,  she  had  been  so  long  abused.  She 
burst  into  tears  of  indignation,  and  expressed,  with 
the  utmost  bitterness,  her  sense  of  that  disingenu- 
ous craft  which  had  been  employed  to  deceive  her.^ 

The  natural  effect  of  this  indignation  wasr  to 
^dd  to  the  impetuosity  with  which  she  pursued 
her  own  scheme.  Blinded  l>y  resentment  as  well 
as  by  love,  she  observed  no  defects  in  the  man 
whom  she  had  chosen ;  and  began  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  towards  accomplishing  her  design, 
'  with  all  the  impatience  natural  to  those  passions. 

As  Darnley  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  Queen, 
the  canon  law  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
ilPope's  dispensation  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.  For  this  purpose  she  early  set  on  foot 
a  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  j* 

She  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  in  procuring 

the  consent  of  the  French  King  and  his  mother. 

Having  communicated  her  design,  and  the  motives 

e  match.  ^Jjj^jjj  determined  her  choice,   to  Castelnau  the 
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Fieneh  amtewndot,  ^he  Mij^oy^d  blm,  m  1(hfe     book 
most  ftopet  penon,  to  bring  his  tmtt  to  fall  iii   >^"J'^. 
irdbh  bet  views.    Aiaot|[g  other  ftfgHnientii  to  this      t56s. 
pax^poKi  C^Btleiuia  id^iitioflied  Mi^r^t  attaiAiiileiit 
to  B«niley»  fffakh  he  ve|ir«JMite^  to  be'«d  viMeitt 
And  dnip-rooted,  tiiAt  it  m§  no  tengar  in  her  owtt 
pov&t  to  bnmk  off  the  maMh.^     N(tf  irafe  the'  * 
Fresdi  miiiifters  boekv^aid  in  oneouraging  Mary's 
{MOsioiL    Her  f^ide  wonftd  n^itt  stoop  to  an  al- 
liasce  with  d  subjeet  of  France.    By  this  ehoiee; 
th«y  were  deiiTered  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
isatflh  wiih  my  of  the  Anstiian  jtfinees^  a&  wdB  as 
the  danger  of  too  eiosa  M  tmionlitrith  EliiSabeth ; 
^ai  us  Drnnhy  professed  the  Boman  Catholie  re- 
Upm^  this  suited  the  bigotted  whemeii  whidl  that 
tentt  adopted. 

Whix*e   Maty  wis  Mideavonring  to  reeeikile  b«tfey 
finragil  ooiirts  to  a  measnre  wMeh  lEiie  had  so  nmdh  se^^oi^ 
M  hearty  Damtey  and  his  &ther,  by  theif  beha-  the  nobles, 
tioor,  weie  xatskig  tip  eneasie^  4t  hMie  to  obstnid; 
it    LenibK  had^  during  the  lorm^r  part  of  hiii 
life,  diseaienMi  no  grmt  ibonpass  of  iibiHties*  or 
patiticMk  wpadom;  s»d  lippears io hat«  been  h  man  j 

it£  a  weak  undimtaiadii^  aittd  m^kmt  passions;  / 

Biaiwley  wm  not  superior  to  l^s  Istiier  in  tmdet* 
Mandiog,  wd  all  hil  paaams  were  stili  more  tm- 
peturaif  To^  those  he  added  that  ftiso)aiee> 
4ihieh  tiie  advantage  of  estenal  &rm»  when  ae- 
^onpa^aed  with  Ui  qlM^ty  mfMre  vakiabl^^  is  apt 
4bi  inspire.    IntonieMed  ^itii  ^e  Queen's  fktonr, 

4e.bi^^^  airaady*to  osdume  ihe  haughtiness  of  a 

•  •  ■    ^  -         »    ■ 

*  Qastebu  «04s  +  KdA,  272,  «7«* 
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BOOK     l^gy  and  to  put  on  that  imperious  air,  whidvmtf' 
^^l'_^  jesty  itself  can  scarcely  render  tolerable. 

1565.  It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  eon-^ 

TO^cuiaiv  gg^t^  ^f  Murray  and  his  party,  that  Lennox  had 
'*™^*  been  invited  inta  Scotland  :^  and  yet,  no  sooner 
did  he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  that  kingdonn  than 
he  began  to  enter  into  secret  cabals  with  those  no* 
blemen,  who  were  known  to  be  avowed  enemies  to 
Murray^  and,  with  regard  to  rdigion,  to  be  either 
neutrals,  or  favourers  of  Popery.f  Damley,  still 
more  imprudent,  allowed  some  rash  e3f;pFessions  con* 
coming  those  &vours  which  the^  Queen's*  bounty 
had  conferred  upon  Murray  to  escape  hkn.j: 

But,  above  all:  these,  the  familiarity  which 
Dandey  cultivated  with  David  Riso,  contrilmted 
to  increase  the  suspicion  and  disgust  of  the  noblea 
Thenie  of  The  low  birth  and  indigent  condition  of  this 
man  placed  him  ki  a  station  in  which  he  ought 
naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  posterity; 
But  wiiat  fortune  called  hkn  to  aet  and  to  sufEbr 
in  Scotland,  obliges  history  to  descend  from  its 
dignity,  and  to  record  his  adventures.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  musician,  in  Turin,  and  having  afic(mip»- 
nied  the  Piedmontese  ambassador  into  Scotland^ 
gained  adinia^90  into  the  Qneen'.  fimUy  h,  his 
skill  in  music.  As  his  depepdent  condition  had 
taught  him  suppleness  of  spirit  and  insinuating 
manners,  he^  quickly  crept  into  the  Queen's  &> 
vour,  and  her  French  secretary  ha^penii^  to  re^ 
turn  at  that  time  into  his  own  country^  was  pre- 
ferred by  .her  to  that  office.    He  now  began  to 


Riado's  &< 
vour* 


♦  Knox,  367.  Keith,  ^74.      t  Ibid^87«*       t  ftii  je74. 
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make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to  appear  as  a  tkiad  of 
eonsequenoe.  The  whole  train  of  suitors  and  ex« 
p^etantfi^  v/ho  have  an  extrdme  Bagacitjr  in  dis«  u^s* 
eOveitng  the  path»  which  lead  most  directly ^  to 
MuSeess,  applied  to  him/  His  reeomm^datiDna 
irat^  obserTed  ta  have  great  influence  over  the 
Queen,  and  he  grew  to  be  conndered  not;  only  M 
a  favourite^  hut  as  a  minister^  Nor  was  Rianof 
careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  always  afetetuia 
8UG^  an  extraordinary  and  I'apid  change  of  forttttie. 
He  studied^  on  the  contrary,  to  display  the  whole 
extent  of  his  favour :  He  affected  to  talk  often 
and  familiaorly  with  the  Queen  in  public :  He 
equalled  the  greatest  and  roost  opulent  subjects^ 
in  richness  of  dress^  and  in  the  number  of  hk  at^ 
tendants:  He  discovered*  in  all  his  behaviour^ 
tbit  assuming  iilsolence,  with  which  unmerited 
prosperity  iuqsires  an  ignoble  mind.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  indignation  that  tfae  nobles  beheld 
the  power,  it  wto  with  the  mtmotft  diflicttlty  that 
they  tolenited  the  arrogance^  of  this  Unworthy 
minioB.  £iBen  in  the  Queen's  j^^sence  they  could 
not  ferbear  treating  him  with  miurks  of  contempt* 
Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  powar  alone  which  ex- 
ai^rated.the  ScotS/  They  considered  him*  and 
M;  without  reason^  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
^  Protestant  religion^  and  suspected  t^^at  he  held, 
for  this  purpose^  a  secrist  eorrespondence  with  the 
cdurt  of  Rome^*  .    , 

It  waa  Daamley's  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  Carnley/s 
managemMt  of  this  man,  who^ .  by  flattery  and  with  him. 


«  Bnchan.340.    Mel  v.  107. 
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April  J  8. 

£lizabeth 

declares 

against  the 

Queen's 

marriage 

wiUi 

Darnley. 


iMsiduiftf ,  eai^ily  gained  on  hit  rsakj  md  inexpe^ 
rienee.  AH  Riant^'n  inflMnce  with  the  Qa^n 
wfts  efiip)oyed  in  his  bilidf,  and  eontnlmted,  with- 
out dbuH  towards  eistAVS»kftag  him  more  irmly 
hi  h^  aflS^tioDi$^;^  Blit  whatef«r  benefit  Dtomley 
lri!gbt'¥§ap  frofti  his  {Mreiiage»  it  did  not  muntim*'* 
hftkii6^  ^6  6ont^fipt,  mA  <even  infamy,  to  whkh 
h^  was  t^posed,  on  acoount  rfhis  famiUnity  ^mitU 

THOuek  Dsmil^  da%  made  iNrogi>^e6s  inl^ 
QueeH^s  aflfectioM,  flhe  condncted  hersielf,  howerer, 
with  such  pru^t  reserve,  as  to  impose  on  R^n- 
del^h,  the  English  feiBident,  a  man  otib&tmae 
shrewd  and  peticftraling.  It  9ppe3tr%  £mn  hblet- 
t^  at  ^is  petiod,  thM  he  entertained  not  the 
tettHA;  ^^]^iim  oiP  tli^  intr^e  which  was  eanrying^ 
en ;  and  g^ve  his  (Matt  repeated  asfutiinees,  tibat 
tlie  Scottish  Qne^d  had  no  dei^gtt  of  manyiag; 
Damley.f  Iti  the  fnidst  of  this  secuiityy  Mary 
despatched  Maitlatyd  t#  signify  her  intentim  ta 
EHmheth,  and  tb  sifM%  her  coneent  to  Ab  mar* 
i^age  vri^'  Darnley.  This  embaasy  wea  the  fimt 
thbi^  wUbb  opeliiedllie  eyes  of  Bandolph. 

Et^sAiB^fi!  a^eted  <lie  grieateit  sarpcise  at 
llhts  suddeii  resoliitk^  of  the  Seottish  Queen^lait 
without  reaiiM.  Hie  train  was  laid  by  hersd^  and 
she  had  no  cause  to  wonder  when  it  took  effect. 
She  expressed  at  the  same  time  her  disapprobation 
of  the  match  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  pnetend- 
^  to  foresee  many  dangers  and  Jncon wnieneies 
arising  ifeom  it>  to  both  ki^doms.    But  tint  too 


*  Melv.  lU. 
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ims  meie  tffieciation.  Mary  had  0ften  and  plainly 
dfaUurad  her  xeaDluliQsa  to  marry.  It  vmM  impoa- 
aihle  she  eouU  make  asy  oboice  mare  inoflEensiTe.  im$. 
Vhe  danger  of  iBteodueing  a  foreign  interest  into 
Britain,  which  Elizabeth  had  so  justly  dreaded^ 
vnia  entirely  ayei^d.  Damley,  though  allied  to 
i»th  crowns*  and  possessed  of  lands  in  both  king* 
doins»  conld  be  fwmidable  to  neither.  It  is  eri* 
:deat,  btntx  aU  these  dreumstanees,  that  Elinabeth'a 
,iq»prebeiisions  of  danger  conld  not  poasiUy  be  se< 
riiitts;  an^  that  in  all  ber  Tiplent  decburationa 
against  Damley^  th/^  ^as  much  mane  of  gumaoe 
than  of  reality.* 

Thers  w^  not  wanting,  however,  political  mo- 
tines  of  much  wghl^  to  indioce  that'  artfbl  Frin* 
cess  to  pnt  <m  jkbe  appeaxanee  of  gceat  displeasure. 
Mary,  inl^midaAed  by  tbis»  might  perhaps  delay 
In  maariage ;  wbieh  l^iaabf  jtb  desired  t^  obstruct 
With  a  voaliMi^  that  little  mt^i  the  dignity 
at  hm  mi«d  and  die  elevation  of  ber  dmacter. 
Bendes,  tb(^  tranquiUityof  her  own  kingdom  was 
the  great  oll|e^  of  Elizabeth's  policy ;  and  by  de« 
dariiig  ber  d]^satftsftcti(W  wilb  Mary^s-eonducti 
she  hoped  tt  idann  th«t  p^rty  in  Scotland  which 

« 

•k^  IRvm  tht  historians  <^  thai  age  adoxmlec^  that  tfaa 
narnage  of  th^  Seottisb  Queen  with  a  subject  waa  Cur  firem 
being  dis<^j;ree8ble  po  Eli^^abetb.  Knox,  SGg,  $73.^  Buchaik 
339.  CastelnaUy  who  at  that  time  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  intrigues  of  both  the  Qritish  courts,  asserts,  upon  grounds 
of  great  pvobabilitjr,  ^t  the  match  was  wh(dly  EUzd)eth'« 
ownwiorki  Caat^.  4^;  and  t^t  she  xc^oed  at  theac* 
conipliahment  of  it»  app^fs  frgok  At  \9%^V9  tf  hsx  QXU  m^ 
bassadprs.    K^i^,  2S0^  ^SS. 
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eopK  the  want  of  the  Fofie's  duqpeii9Mi(ni9  ^nd  the  fftofh 

^^^\_^  pedt  of  gaming  the  oonseoit  of  her  Qim  sohjeain, 

UM,  were  the  real  motives  oi  this  deUy. 
Murray's        jj^^g  consent  Maiv  kboofed  with  the  utmoit 

aversion  to  .  -  •'  . 

Damiey.  pdustry  to  obtain.  The  Earl  4»f  Murray  waa  the 
person  in  the  kingdim^  whose  ooncurrenee  was  cM 
ihe  greatest  importance ;  but  fihe  had  reafion  to  foar 
that  it  would  not  be  prooored  witheut  extrencie 
difficulty.  From  the  time  of  Lewex'a  return  into 
Scotland,  Murray  perceiyed  thiEit  the  Qoeen'g  a£» 
fections  begao  gradually  to  he  estranged  from  Mm. 
Daroley^  Athbl,  Riaio^  all  the  eourt  favourites, 
pombined  against  him.  His  ambitious  sfmt  could 
not  brook  this  diminution  of  his  power,  which  }ii» 
jbrmer  services  had  so  little  merited.  He  retired 
into  the  country,  and  gave  way  to  rifals  with 
whom  he  was  unable  to  contend.^  The  return  of 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  his  ayowed  enemy,  who  had 
been  accused  of  a  design  upon  his  life^  and  who 
|iad  resided  for  some  time  in  fyteign  eoimtries,  ob« 
iiged  him  to  attend  to  his  own  sa£rty.  No  intreaty 
of  the  Queen  could  persuade  him  to  a  reccmdle- 
ment  with  that  nobleman.  He  insiited  on  havinai 
him  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  prevailed,  by 
his  importunity,  to  have  a  day  fixed  fc^  it,  Both- 
well  durst  not  appear  in  opposition  to  a  man,  who, 
0inie  to  the  place  of  trial  attended  by  five  thousaid 
of  his  folkwers  on  horseback.  He  was  ooee  more 
constrained  to  leave  *the  kingdMn;  Imt,  by  the 
Queen's  command,  the  sentence  of  outlawry,  whieh 
is  incurred  by  uoh*appearance,  was  not  pronounoed 

agaiu^  hixQ^f  - 

J  

♦  Keith,  2?2,  274.    Apperul.  159.        t  Ibid.  Append,  IQO. 
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M AB.¥,  WBsibie  at  the  ewma  time»  of  hofw  mudi     book 
iii^i»t«nce  it  was  to  gain-a  sul^eet  8o  powerful  ^^^_, 
and  80  popular  m  the  ^arl  of  Murray,  infited  him      i$$s. 
bade  to  Court,  and  received  him  with  many  do-  ^  ^* 
Bsanttiatious  of  respect  and  coufideuee.    At  Uwt 
Hihe  desired  idm  to  let  an  example  to  her  other 
aoljeots  hfy  sufaeeribing  a  pap^,  containing  a  formal 
approbation  of  her  marriage  with  Darnley.    Mur- 
ray bad  many  Teasoner  to  hesitate,  and  even  to 
withhold  his  assent.     Damley  had  not  only  im« 
devmined  his  credit  mth  the  Queen,  but  discover* 
ed»  <m  ev^  oeeasion,  a  moted  aversion  to  his  per* 
son.   By  eonsenting  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
be  would  give  him  such  an  accession  of  dignity 
and  power,  as  no  man  willingly  bestows  on  ail 
enemy.    The  unhappy  consequences  which  might 
^dliow  Vf&a  a  breadi  with  England,  were  likewise 
pf  oonaidendbk  wiBight  with  Murray.    He  had  al« 
waya  openly  pre£mred  a  eeo&deraey  with  England, 
befove  the  a&d^t  alliance  with  Franeel    By  his 
jDieans,  chiefly,  this  change  in  the  system  of  na* 
tional  politics  had  been  brought  about.    A  league 
^iritii  England  had  been  established ;  and  he  could 
not  think  of  a^ficing,  to  a  rash  and  youthftil 
passion,  an  alliance  of  so  much  utility  to  the  king<- 
dom ;  and  which  he  and  the  other  nobles  were 
bound,  by  every  obligation,  to  maintain  *    Nor 
was  tile  interest  of  religion  forgotten  on  thisocca* 
aen.     Mary,  though  surrounded  by  Protestant 
counsellors,  had  found  means  to  hold  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  f<»eign  Catholics.     She  had 

■ ■    I  ■■■■■■■■■■  II  ■— ^— ^iW^W— w 
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even  coorted  the  Pope's  jn-otection,  who. liad  sent 
her  a  subsidy jo£ eightthonssnd 4sroiims.*  Thoi^k 
Mtirmy  had .  hitherto  endeavoured  to  bridle  the 
aenl  of  die  reformed  clergy,  and  to  set  die  Queeu's 
condnet  in  the  most  &vourable  Hght,  yet  her  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  her  own  rdigion  could  not 
£ul  of  alarming  him,  and  by  her  resolution  to  mar- 
ry  a  Fsqnst,  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her^  by  an 
nnion  with  a  Protestant,  was  for  ever  cut  off.f 
Each  of  diese.  considerations .  had  its  influence  on 
Murray,  and  aH  of  them  determined  him.  to  decline 
complying  at  that  time  with  the  Queen's  request. 
May  14.         Th:e:  convention  of  nobles,  which  was  assembled 
^  COD J«^-   a  few  days  after,  discovered  a  greater  disposition 
nobles  ap-    to  gratify  the  Queen.    Many  of  them,  without 
^^5    hesitation,  expcessqjj^  their  approbation  of  the  in- 
ria|;«.         tended  match ;  but  as  others  were  atartled  at  the 
same  dangers  which  had  alarmed  Murray,  or  were 
influenced  by  his  example  to  re&use  their  consent^ 
another  convention  was  appointed  at  Perth,  in 
order  to  deliberate  mpre  fully  ooiiic^ning  this 
matter.j: 

Meanwhile  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  of 
her  own  inclination^  by  conferring  upon  Daraley 
4;itles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  fan^ily/  The 
opposition  she  had  hitherto  met  with»  and  the 
many  contrivances  employed  to  thwart  and  dis- 
appoint hec  inclination,  produced  their  i^ual  ef- 
fect on  her  heart,  they  confirmed  her  passion, .  and 
increased  iis  violence.  The  simplicity  of  t^at 
Age  imputed  an  .  affection    so  excessive  to  the 

»  IJI  I  !■■■..  I  I  W  I  , 

•  Keith,  295.     Melv.  114.        +  Keith,  Append.  l60, 
$  Ibid..  283.     Knox,  373. 
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influeBce  of  witcharaft.*  It  was  owing,  however, 
to  no  other  chamti  than  the  irresistible  power  of 
youth  and  beauty  over  a  youug  and  tender  he^rt.  u'es. 
Damley  grew  giddy  with  his  prosperity.  Flat* 
tered  by  the  love  of  a  Queen,  and  the  applause  c€ 
many  a^ong  her  subjects,  his  natural  haughtiness 
and  Insolence  became  insupportable^  and  he  could 
no  longer  bear  advice,  far  less  contradiction.  Lord 
Ruthven,  happening  to  be  the  first  person  who  in- 
formed  him  that  Mary,  .in  order  to  sooth  Elnsabet^, 
had  delayed  for  s(^e  time  creating  him  Duke  of 
Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  drew  his  dagger, 
and  attempted  to  stab  him.f  It  required  all  Mary's 
attention  to  prevent  his  falling  under  that  contetopt 
to  which  such  behaviour  deservedly  exposed  him. 

In  no  scene  of  her  life  xvas  €(rer  Mary's  own  ad-  Mary's 
dress  more  remarkably  displayed.  LoVe  sharpened  gaining  * 
her  inven^n,  and  made  her  study  every  method  ^^^^ 
of  gainmg  her  subjects.  Masiy  of  the  nobles  she 
won  by  her  address,  and  more^  by  her  promises. 
On  some  she  bei^towed  lands,  to  •others  she  gave 
new  titles  of  honaur.|  She  even  condescended  to 
court  the  Protestant  dergy ;  and  having  invited 
three  of  their  superintendants  to  Stirling,  she  de- 
clared, in  strong  terms,  her  resolution  to  protect 
their  religion,  expressed  her  willingness  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  conference  upon  the  points  in  doctrine 
which  were  disputed  between  the  Protestants  and 
Plipists,  and  went  so  far  as  to  show  some  desire  to 
hear  such  of  their  preachers  as  were  most  remark- 
able for  their  moderation;^      By  these  arts  the 

*  Keith,  283.  t  Ibid.  Append.  160, 
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Queen  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  peopk^  wh0p 
unless  their  jealouay  be  laiaed  by  repeated  injueL^ 
are  always  ready  to  view  the  aetioiis  of  thmr  apvc^ 
ragtt  with  an  indulgcsnt  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Muriay  and  hit  aicoeittes 
ivere  pUi&ly  the  di^pee  of  EUsabeth's  p<^iey«  ^ 
talked  in  so  high  a  atcaija  of  hffr  di^leaaure  nt  the 
intended  match ;  she  treated  Lady  Lennox  with 
so  nitteh  rigour ;  ehe  wsote  to  the  Seottiah  Quiee^ 
in  muk  high  terms ;  ahe  recalled  the  Barl  ^f 
Lennox  and  hie  son  in  sueh  a  peremptory  mm- 
Aer»  aud  with  sueh  sefeve  denuneiations  of  her 
yengeance  if  they  should  presume  to  disobey;^ 
that  sdl  these  expressions  of  arervmi  fully  pesp- 
suaded  thesa  of  her  sineerity.  Thiff  belief  fertir 
fted  thiDir  scruples  with  respeet  to  the  mateh»  and 
eueouraged  them  to  oppose  it.  They  began  with 
fenning  am^ug  themselves  bonds  of  wo&Amncj 
rad  muteal  defence ;  they  entored  into  a  seeret 
eorreqpondeni^  with  the  English  resident)  in  order 
to  seeure  EUa^beth's  assis^ianee  when  it  should 
become  needfiil  ;f  they  endeavoured  to  fiU  the  n% 
tioa  with  sudi  appkehensions  of  dangeir,  as  migH 
oount^balanee  the  influence  of  those  arts  which 
the  Queen  had  employed. 

Besides  these  intrigues,  there  were  secretly 
and  Mur-    Carried  on,  by  both  parties,  dark  designs  of  a  more 

^^e?  ^''^i"*!  liature,  and  more  suite4  *9  *^®  s^mt  of 
the  age.  Damley,  impatient  <^  thait  opposition* 
which  he  imputed  wholly  to  Murray,  and  resolving 
at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  such  a  powerful  enemy, 


Schemes 


Keith,  ^80,  286* 


t  Ibid.  289,  292,  29s. 
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fbMMd  ft  plot  to  Ms&ttbate  hiiD^  dniiay  theitt^fc^ 
ifig  €f  the  «oiif?ilftMi  it  Fitrtii.  Mlamqf^  ob  Ui 
party  despairing  of  preventing  the  marriage  by  any 
odier  means,  had,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Cha* 
teAeraidt  md  the  Barl  of  Argyll,  etNMrtedwM* 
sored  for  seizing  Dwiley,  and  vairying  him  a  pri- 
waer  into  England. 

If  either  ai  these  coMpiradtes  had  taken  dfectt 
tidSB  Momsition  niigbt  luMPebem  attended  inlhco&«^ 
sequMCbs  extremely  tragieal;  hut  boCb  were  ren* 
dered  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  or  good  ibrtune  of 
tboie  agwMt  whom  Uiey  were  iormei.  Munmy 
hmo^  waraed  of  hit  daagef  by  eoaie  rebnera  tm 
the  court,  who  still  favottred  his  interest^  awided 
the  blow  by  not  going  to  Perth.  Mary  receiving 
intdligence  of  Mursay's  enterprise,  retbed  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  akmg  with  Dam)ey»  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Fortfti.  Cmseiom,  on  iBmdh  ridea^ 
of  guilt,  and  inflamed  with  resentment,  it  was  im^ 
possible  they  could  either  forget  the  violence  which 
themselves  had  meditated,  or  flMgive  iim  injniiea 
intended  i^inst  them.  From  tiiat  monenidtt 
hope  of  reconcilement  wai^  at  «n  end,  and  thdr 
mutual  enmity  burst  out  with  every  symptom  of 
implacable  hatred.* 


*  The  reality  of  the*  two  (Uppasite  compttnaes  has  given 
sceuion  to  many  disputes  aud  laiuch  cmitradidion.  Some  de^ 
ny  that  any  design  was  formed  against  the  life  of  Murray; 
others  call  in  question  the  troth  of  the  conspiracy  agwnst 
bamley.  There  seems,  howiever,  'to  be  phnisibfe  reaaons  fof 
believing  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  what  has  been  as^* 
serted  with  regard  to  both;  though  the  aeal  and  crediAty 
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Mary 
summons 
her  vas-* 
sals  to 
take  arms 
against 
Murray. 


On  Mary's  return  to  Eiiiibiurgb,  ske  suftimotfA 
ed  her  vass^  by  proeiamitiw,  and  soticited  ithen; 


of  pmetf^nftritiam  Ymyt  added^  to  eafch  tdany  «xAggerafed  circmiw 
stkinoes.  Tbe  fdlowing  arguntients  render  it  probable  that 
some  violence  %as  intended  against  Murray: 

I.  This  is  positively  asserted  by  Buchanacn^  341.'  2.  The 
English  resident  writel  to  Cecil,  that  Murrlefy  was  assuredly 
kdbrmMl  that  a  det^n  was  fomed  of  murdering  him  at,Pertb« 
and  mei^aiia  various  circumstances  concerning  the  Baaoner  in 
which  the  crime  was  to  be  committed.  If  the  whole  had  been 
a  fiction  of  his  own,  or  of  Murray,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  written  in  this  strain  to  such  a  discerning  ministei^. 
Keith,  M7>  S.  Mvxmy  hidisdf  constantly  s(nd  publidy  peiK- 
fisted  in  affirming  that  silah  «  design  was  formed  against  hitf 
life.  Keith,  App.  108.  He  was  required  by  the  Queen  to 
transmit  in  writing  an  account  €f  the  conspiracy  "Crhich  hie 
pretended  had  been  formed  against  his  ISfe.  This  he  did  ac- 
cordingly ;  but ''  wjien  it  was  brought  to  Her  Majesty  by  her 
servants  sent  f<»  that  purpose,  it  appears  be  Her  Highness  and 
her  council^  that  his  purgation  in  that  behalf  was  not  so  suffi- 
cient as  the  matter  required."  Keith,  App.  109.  He  was 
therefore*  summoned  to  appear  within  three  days  before  the 
Qneen  in  Holyroodhouse ;  and,  iti  order  to  encourage  him  to 
do  so,  a  safe-cooduct  was  offereil  to  him.  Ibid.  Though  he 
had  once  consented  to  appear,  he  afterwards  declined  to  do  sa 
But  whoever  considers  Murray's  situation,  and  the  character 
of  those  who  directed  Mary's  conrlcife  at  thafttime,  wrR  hardly 
deem  it  a  decisive  proof  of  his  guilt,  that  he.  did  not  choose  to 
risk  his  person  on  such  security.  4.  The  furious  passions  of 
Darnley,  the  fierceness  of  his  resentment,  which  scrupled  at  no 
violence,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  render  the  imputations 
of  such  a  crime  less  improbable. 

II.  Thai  Murray  and  his  associates  had  resolved  to  seize 
Damley  in  his  return  from  Pertb,  appears  with  still  greater 
certain^;  1.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Melvil,  112; 
although  Buchanan,  p.  341,  and  Knox^  p.  377,  affect,  with- 
out reason,  to  represent  this  an  idle  rumour.    9.  The  ques- 
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by  her  letters^  to  rqpair  thither  iu  anus,  for  thi?     book 
protection  of  her  person  against  her.  fnreign  and 


tian  was  put  to  Randd;^^  Whether  the  Governor  of  Berwick 
would. reoeiTe.Leimox  andhbsoa^  if  tbe^  wter» deUTeeed  at 
that  place  ?  His  answer  wa9>  *'  that  they  would  not  refuse 
their  own^  i.  e.  their  own  subjects^  in  Whatsoever  sort  they 
came  unto  us,  i.  e.  whether  they  returned  to  Efl^land  volun- 
tarily,  as  they  had  been  requked,  or  wete  brouglk  thither 
by  foice."  This  plainly  shews^  that  same  socli  dsngn  maa 
in  hand^  and  Randolph  did  not  disoourage  it  by  the  anawor 
which  he  gave.  Keith,  SQO,  8.  The  predpitatioR  with 
which  the  Queen  retired,  and  the  reason  she  gave  for  this 
sudden  flight,  are  mentioned  by  Randolph.  Keith,  sgu 
4.  A  great  pttrt  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  among  these  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  and  Rothes,  who  were  themselves  privy.  t« 
the  design,  assert  the  reality  of  the  ocmspiracy.  Good.  vd. 
a.  358. 

AH  these  circumstanoes  rendered  the  truth  of  both  con« 
spbades  probable.  But  we  .may  observe  how  &r  this  proof, 
though  drawn  firom  public  records,  falls  short,  on  both  sides^ 
of  legal  and  formal  evidence.  Buchanan  and  Randolph,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  conspiracy  against  Murray,  differ  widely 
in  almost  ever]r*circumstance.  The  accounts  of  the  attempt 
«pon  Dankley  are  not  more  consiBtait.  Melvil  alleges,  that 
the  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  cany  Damley  a  prisoner 
into  England ;  the  proposal  made  to  Randolph  agrees  with 
this.  Randolph  says,  that  they  intended  to  carry  the  Queen 
to  St.  Andrew's  and  Damley  to  Castle  Campbell.  The  Lords, 
in  their  declaration,  affirm  the  design  of  the  coaspirators  to 
have  been  to  murder  Damley  and  his  father,  to  eonfine  the 
Queen  in  Lodbkven  durii^  life,  and  to  usurp  the  government. 
To  believe  im{^citiy  whatever  they  find  in  an  ancient  paper, 
is  h  folly  to  Which,  in  every  age,  antiquaries  are  extremely 
prone.  Ancient  papners,  however,  often  contain  no  more  than 
the  slanders  of  a  pacrty,  and  the  lie  of  the  day.  The  declan;^ 
tion  of  the  nobles  referred  to,  is  of  this  kind;  it  is  plainly 
rancorous,  and  written  in  the  very  heat  of  factum.  Many- 
things  asserted  in  it  are  evidently  false  or  exaggerated*  Let 
Murray  said  bis  contfiklerates  be  as  ambitiou9  as  we  can  sup* 
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domestic  enemies.*  She  vmM  obeyed  mith  aQ  the 
pnmiptiiess  aad  daerity  with  wUdh  subjects  ran 
i«s54  to  defend  a  mild  and  popular  adtniuistration. 
This  pcqpularity,  however,  die  owed  in  d  great 
measore  to  Munrsy,  who  had  directed  her  adtni- 
nistratidn  with  great  pradence.  But  the  crime 
of  opposing  her  marriage  obliterated  the  memory 
of  his  ibnner  s^nrices;  and  Mary,  impatient  crif 
CMtafictiOB^  aad  apt  to  consider  those  who  dk^ 
puted  her  will,  as  enemies  to  het  person,  deter- 
mined to  let  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  her 
v^igeapee.  For  this  purpose  she  summoned  him 
to  appear  be&re  her  i^pon  a  diort  wamii^  to 
answer  to  snch  things  as  should  be  laid  to  his 
charge.f  At  this,  very  time,  Murray,  and  the 
Lords  who  adhered  to.  him,  wer§  assembled  at 
StirHn)^,  to  ddiberote  what  course  they  should  hold 
in  sneh  a  difficult  eonjunctnre*  But  the  current 
of  popular  favour  ran  so  strongly  against  them, 
and  notwithstanding  some  feara  and  jealousieiu 
.there  prevailed  in  the  nation  siidti  a  general  dia- 
positkm  to  gratify  the  Queen  in  a  matter  whidt 
so  nearly  concerned  her^  that,  without  coming  tti 

pom,  Ifaijr  most  haV6  Ini  mow  pvetanees^  mod  ^kbmbim  aaai 
td#^  Mate  tlieyoould  Ycntimte  ifeprison  their  iovereiga  ftr 
JiiBy  andteseiaeliieratiBof  gororiunent;  but,  at  diat  taBiey^ 
Ae  Qattai's  ocmdoct  Imd  afforded  no  ctiawtdM  mcene  fdr 
fmwgHliiig  t*  Bock  citrtmkM^  It  it  likewisi  r^niaficallt^ 
Iba  in  aU  the  )Mrocla«Btiafu  ngmu^Mmrny,  «f  which  «^ 
teny  are  published  in  tekh,  AppmdiXj  MB^  As*  imthcr  fht 
Violent  stIeiQpt  upon  Damky,  uv'that  "wkuk  he  is  aMefed^ 
to  hKve  famed  againat  theQuech  hevs^,  are  ever  csMe  mmi 
isfiSied. 

«9S.  t  find/ Appead*  IM. 
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Iny  dtW  conclusion^  tUan  to  inip]<M»e  the  Qj&e&i  book 
of  England^s  proteetion,  they  piit  to  end  to  their  ^^•^ 
ineffectitai  coasnltatidttif^  add  rietttrtieA  6terjr  tniiii  iMk 
to  his  own  hotisei 

ToG£THsk  with  thi(9  dtocovery  df  ihe  weakiiefli 
df  her  enemies,  the  iMninence  of  her  suhjecfai    . 
from  all  corners  of  th^  kingdom  afforded  Mary  ail 
kgreeable  proof  of  her  own  strength;    While  th^ 
Qneen  was  in  t^is  proifMrom  ititttatloi];  she  deter- 
ioined  to  bring  to  i  pei^idd  an  affilit  which  had  so  > 
lohg  engrossed  her  heart  and  ocpiipied  her  atten^^ 
tioa.  /  On  the  twetity-^ninth  of  July,  she  married  Celebrates 
liOid  Damky;     The  edremony  wal  peirfbnned  in  J^^i 
the  Qneen's  chapel^  d^eording  io  the  rites  of  the  i>9m\ejf. 
Homish  church ;  the  Pope's  hiiU  dispeiising  with 
iheir  marriage  having  heeii  previously  obtained:* 
JSbe  issued^  at  the  same  ttme^  prockmktions,  eon- 
jfemng  thi^  title  of  Kiog  of  the  Soots  upon  h«r 
hnsliand,  and  bommanding  diat  h^n^^lbrth  all  writi 
at  Isw  sirnddiiin  in  the  joint  names  of  King  AtA 
Qiflieen;f    Itching  can  fee  ^  stronger  prodf  of  tive 
vbAsfmce  <df  Mary's  Ime^  or  thu  weakness  of  her 
&mwti\t,  than  this  last  «tep:    Whether  sh^  bad 
anjr  ri^  to  oI>oose  a  husband  ifritbotit  eon^nt  olf 
Paf  Uametit^  was,  in  tliat  age,  a  matter  of  s(me 
riRsfiiite  rt  that  sKki  bad  nd  tight  to  eonfer  upoii 
1il»H  by^  her  ptiv^e  authority^  the  title  and  dig^ 
hity  of  King,  <&t  by  a  simj^ii  pro<Jamatioii  to  raise 
W4iUJiba&d  4o  be  tike  miister  of  her  people^  «eeintt 
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I  Buchan.  341; 
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to  be  beyond  all  doubt.  Francis  II.,  indeed,  boT# 
the  same  titkr  It  was  not,  however,  the  gift  o£ 
u«5»  the  Queen,  but  of  t^e  nation ;  and  the  consent  <tf 
Parliament  was  obtained,  before  he  ventured  ta 
assume  it  Damley's  condition,  as  a  subject,  ren* 
dered  it  still  more  necessary  to  have  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  supreme  council'  in  his  favour,  r  Such 
a  violent  and  unprecedented  stretch  of  prerogative 
as  the  substituting  a  prodamation  in  place  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  might  have  justly  akroied  the 
nation.  But  at  that  time  the  Qjueen  posscissed  so- 
entirely  the  confidence  of  her  sufajeots^  thjit,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  clamours  of  the  malcontents^ 
no  symptoms  of  general  discontent  appeamt  on. 
that  account. 

Even  amidst  that  scene  of  joy  which  always  bc^ 
companies  successful  love,  Mary  did  not  suffer 
the  course  of  her  vengeance  against  the  maloon-^ 
tent  nobles  to  be  interrupted.  Three  days  after 
the  marriage,  Murray  was  again  siimin<med  to^ 
court  under  the  sev^est  penalties,  and,  upon  his 
non-appearance,  the  ri|^ur  of  justice  took  place,, 
and  he  was  declared  an  outlaw.*  At  the  sane 
time  the  Queen  set  at  liberty  Lord  Gordon,  who, 
ever  since  his*  father's  insurrectitNft  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two,  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner ;  she  recalled  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  who,  on  account  of  his  concern 
in  that  conspiracy,  had  fled  into  Flanders ;  and 
she  permitted  Both  well  to  return  again  into 
Scotland.      The   first   and  last    of  these   were 


•  Kdth,  ^09,  310. 
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snnoDg  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom, 
and  all  of  them  animated  with  implacable  hatred 
to  Murray,  whom  they  deemed  the  enemy  of  their  im. 
families,  and  the  author  o(  their  own  sufferings. 
This  common  hatred  became  the  foundation  of  the 
strictest  union  with  the  Queen,  and  gained  them 
an  ascendant  over  all  her  councils.  Murray  him«» 
self  considered  this  confed^acy  with  his  avowed 
enemies,  as  a  more  certain  indication  than  any 
measure  she  had  yet  taken,  of  her  inexorable  re« 
sentment. 

The  malcontents  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up  Marchei 
arms«*    But  the  Queen  having  ordered  her  sub-  Murrky 
jects  to  march  against  them,  they  were  driven  to  ^^L^L 
the  last  extremity.      They  found  themselves  un- 
able to  make  head  against  the  numerous  forces 
which  Mary  had  assembled,  and  fled  into  ArgylU 
shire,  in  expectation  of  aid  &om  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
they  had  secretly  despatched  a  messenger,  in  or« 
der  to  implore  her  immediate  assistance.! 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  em^  Elizabeth 
barrass  Mary,  by  a  new  declaration  of  disgust  at  j^^^^ 
her  conduct*      She  blamed  both  her  choice  of  &vo^' 


li  t ■  i.« 


*  After  their  fruitless  consultation  at  Stirlmg,  the  Lords 
retired  to  their  own  houses.  Keith^  604.  Murray  was  still 
at  St.  Andrew's  on  July  22.  Keith,  306,  By  the  places  of 
rendezvous  appiointed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
counties,  August  4,  it  Appears  that  the  Queen's  intention 
was  to  march  into  Fife,  the  county  in  which  Murray*, 
Rothes,  Kirkaldy,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  malcontents,  resid* 
ed.  Keith,  310.  Their  flight  into  the  west,  Keith,  312; 
prevented  this  expedition,  and  the  former  rendezvous  was 
altered.     Keith,  310. 

t  Keith,  312.    Knox,  380. 
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BOOK     Lord  Darnley,  and  tlie  precipitation  with  whiA 
l^    ';,_^   she  had'  concluded  the  marriage.      She  required 
1565.      Lennox  and  Darnley,  whom  she  still  called  her 
mihjects,  to  return  into  "England ;  and  at  the  same 
fiine  she  warmly  ihterceded  in  behalf  of  Murray, 
whode  behaviour  she  represented  to  be  not  only 
innocent  but  laudable.     This  message,  so  morti- 
fying  to  the  pride  of  the  Queen,  and  so  fhll  of 
Contempt  for  her  husband,  was  rendered  still  more 
Insupportable  by  the  petulant  and  saucy  demeanor 
of  Tamworth,  the  person  who  delivered  it.*  Mary 
viiidieated  her    own  conduct  with   warmth,  but 
with  gr^at  strength  of  reason ;  and  rejected  the 
int&cession  in   behalf  of  Murray,  not  ^thout 
i&ighs  of  riesentment  at  Elizabeth's  preten^ng  to 
intermeddle   in  the  inieriial  government  of  her 
kirigdom.+ 

She  did  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the 
feast  the  ardour  With  which  she  pursued  Murray 
and  his  adlierents4  They  now  appeared  openly 
hi  arhis ;  arid  'ha\ing  'received  a  stnall  supply  in 
irionefy  froih  Elizabeth,' J  were  endeavouring  to 
raise  their  followers  in  the  western  counties.  Birt 
Mary^s  Tigiiance  hindered  them  from  assembliiig 
iii  any  considerable  body.    AU  he?  niilitiry  oper- 


,     *  Camd.  39s:  t  Keith,  Append.  99. 

J  The  most  considerable  persons  who  joined  Murray  were, 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Glencaim, 
^thes,  Lord  Boyd  and  Ochiltree;  the  Lairds  of  Grange, 
Cunninghamhead,  Balcomie,  Carmylie,  Lawers,  Bar,  Dr^« 
horn,  Pitarrow,  Comptroller,  and  the  T.utor  of  Pitcur.  Knox, 
282.  ■ 

§  Knox,  SSa 
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atic^is  at  that  time  were  coi^cert^d  with  wisdom, 
ex^^^i^t^^  ^^^  y^gour,  and  attepded  with  success. 
In  order  tp  encourage  l^^i^  troops,  she  herself  isqs. 
tqarched  along  with  them,  ro^e  with  loaded  pis* 
tQj^s,^  and  endured  all  the  fatigues  of  war  with  a^- 
mi^ahle  fortitude.  Her  alacrity  inspired  her  forces 
with  an  invincihle  resolution,  which,  together  with 
their  superiority  in  number,  deterred  the  malcoH- 
tents  from  £sieing  ^fafem  in  the  field ;  but,  havinj^ 
artfully  passed  the  Queen's  army, ,  they  marched 
lyith  great  rapidity  to  Edinburgh,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  roiise  the  inhabitant;?  of  that  city  to  ^rm^, 
The  Q^een  did  not  suffer  them  to  regain  long  Aug.  31. 
unmc^este^;  and,  op  her  ^.pp^gach,  tl^ey  were 
forced  to  abandon  that  place,  and  retire  in  con- 
fusion  towards  the  western  borde^i;.f 

i^s  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  fime,  what  rput;e  Thfy  «« 
they  h^d  takefl,  Mary  employed  that  interyal  vfi  ^twe  inw 
providing  ftr  the  security  of  the  counties  in  thp  England. 
heart  of  the  kipgdom*     She  seized  the  places  of 
strength  which  belonged  to  the  rebels ;  and  obliged 
the  considerable  barons  in  those  shires  which  sh^ 
ipjost  suspect^,  to  join  in  assocjatioqs  ibr  her  de- 
fence4    Having  thus  left  ^\l  the  country  behind 
h.er  in  tranquillity^  she^  with  an  army,  eighteen 
thousand  strong,  marched  towards  Dumfries,  where 
the  rebels  then  were.     Inuring  their  rietreat,  th^ 
}^9d  sen|;  ^ettprs  to  the  Queen,  from  al^^t  every 


•  Keith,  Append,  164.  t  Ibid.  315. 
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place  where  they  halted,  full  of  submission,  and  con- 
taining various  overtures  towards  an  accommoda- 
tion. But  Mary,  who  determined  not  to  let  slip 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the  mu- 
tinous spirit  of  her  subjects,  rejected  them  with  dis- 
dain. As  she  advanced,  the  malcontents  retired ; 
and  having  received  noeffectual  aid  from  Elizabeth,* 
they  despaired  of  any  other  means  of  safety,  fled 
into  England,  and  put  themselves  under  theprotec- 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  warden  of  the  marches. 
Nothing  which  Bedford's  personal  friendship 
for  Murray  could  supply,  was  wanting  to  render 
their  retreat  agreeable.  But  Elizabeth  herself 
treated  them  with  extreme  neglect.  She  had  folly 
gained  her  end,  and,  by  their  means<»  had  excited 
such  discord  and  jealousies  among  the  Scots,  as 
would,  in  all  probability,  long  distract  and  weaken 
Mary's  councils.  Her  business  now  was  to  save 
appearances,  und  to  justify  herself  to  the  ministers 
of  France  and  Spain,  who  accused  her  of  fomenting 
the  troubles  in  Scotland  by  her  intrigues.  The  ex- 
pedient she  contrived  for  her  vindication  strongly 
displays  her  own  character,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition  of  exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a 
foreign  prince.  Murray,  and  Hamilton,  Abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  being  appointed  by  the  other  fugitives 
to  w^t  on  Elizabeth,  instead  of  meeting  with  that 
welcome  reception  which  was  due  to  men,  who 
out  of  confidence  in  her  promises,  and  in  order  to 
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^rward  her  designs,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  eould  not  even  obtain  the  favour  of  an 
audience,  until  they  had  meanly  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge, in  the  presence  «f  the  4^^rench  and 
Spanish  ambafisadors,  that  Elisabeth  had  givea 
them  no  encouragement  to  take  arms.  No  sooner 
did  they  make  this  declaration,  than  she  astonish* 
ed  them  wkh  this  reply :  **  You  have  declared 
the  truth;  I  am  far  from  setting  an  example  of 
rebellion  to  my  own  subjects,  by  countenancing 
those  who  rebel  against  (heir  lawful  prince.  The 
treason  of  which  you  have  been  guilty  is  detesta- 
ble; and  as  traitors  I  banii^  you  from  my  pre- 
sence."* Notwithstanding  this  scene  of  farce  and 
of  falsehood,  so  dishonourable  to  all  the  persons 
who  acted  a  jmt  in  it,  Elizabeth  permitted  the 
malcontents  peaceably  to  reside  in  her  dominions, 
supplied  them  secretly  with  money,  and  renewed 
her  intercession  with  the  Scottish  Queen  in  their 
favour.f 

The  advantage  she  had  gained  over  them  did 
not  satisfy  Mary;  she  resolved  to  follow  the  blow» 
and  to  prevent  a  party,  whioh  she  dreaded,  from 
€ver  recovering  any  footing  in  the  nation.  With 
this  view,  she  called  a  meeting  of  Parliament;  and, 
in  order  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might  be  le- 
gally pronounced  against  the  banished  lords,  she 
summoned  them,  by  public  proclamation,  to  ap- 
pear before  it-t    ^^ 


1565. 
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The  Duke  of  Ch«teUimult>  on  kis  humlila 
iippli€fttioii«  obt^ised  f^  sepiirate  pardon ;  but  not 
witl^ut  diffieultjr,  fi8  the  King  Tiolently  opposed 
^t.  He  W9B  obliged,  liowe¥er»  to  leifve  the  Icing* 
^oiQ^  aond  tc)  resiide  for  lome  time  in  Fi^oe.* 

The  aumerow  foroeci  ^fiiich  Mary  txrought  iato; 
tbe  fidd,  the  vigour  with  which  ^e  ftcted»  and 
the  leiigUi  of  time  she  kept  them  in  arms,  resei!n<r 
We  the  efforts  af  a  pnnoe  with  reteaiies  mu(Ji 
moxye  ir^^idigrable  llian  those  whieh  «be  posfessed. 
Sot  «tmm  wf^  then  kned  und  maintatned  by 
prinoee  at  fmaU  (^^tge.  The  vasasl  followed  bi« 
cwperior,  and  the  superior  attended  the  monareb* 
9A  his  own  expente.  Six  hundred  horsemen,  how* 
f¥er,  and  thi^e  companies  of  foot,  besideii  h^ 
laniards,  reeled  fff^lar  pay  from  the  Queeib 
This  extraofdini^ry  eluoge,  together  with  the  diit 
bii«em«nts  occaatont^d  by  her  marriage,  f ;2i;haufitdl 
a  tueasuri^  whieh  was  £ir  from  being  rieh.  In  ikh 
exigency,  m^^ny  devices  were  fallen  upon  for  miak 
ing  money.  Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns  of  St. 
Andrew^s,  Perth,  ^d  Diind^,  whieji  ware  ms^, 
pelted  of  £|<reurii^  the  makooteiHs.  An  m$s 
^f  ual  tax  W9S  imposad  pA  the  boroughs  tbronghoiti 
tJbie  kingdom;  w4  a  great  sum  was  demanded  of 
the  citiaens  of  Edinburgh,  by  way  of  loan.  Thii 
^iApre<^nted  espu^iM  ahi^^  They 

had  flecoufse  to  tiobg^su  and  started  dsffieuHies^  an 
order  to  evade  it.  These  Mary  cspnstrued  to  fa(i 
acts  of  avowed  disobedienqe,  and  instantly  coin- 
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znitted  sffml  q{  tb«m  to  piisKm*    But  this  «0r    mos 

yerity  did  BQt  fiuWuQ  th?  und^ipted  spirit  ef  \^^^ 
liWty  vfU^h  preygUed  amppg  il^fi  inh^bit^nt^i  uaif. 
Tb0  Qij^w  w^  plbUged  tQ  mortgage  t^  th?  eity 
the  superiority  of  the  t^wn  af  L^ithi  hy  whiw 
she  obtdiQfi4  P  oQB^derable  Efum  pf  mpney.^.  The 
thixds  of  «Milesia(stipal  bei^eiic^  prayed  ^Apther 
source  whenee  the  Queen  deriv^  6ome  intpply. 
About  tbis  time  we  find  the  Protestant  clergy 
coQijdaining  moie  bitt^ly  than  ever  of  th^i?  pover- 
ty. The  anny,  it  is  pro^able^  e^phansted  a  great 
put  of  that  fiind  -whicl^  wain  appropriated  for  th^ij: 
inaintenanc^.f 

The  asyeml^Ues  of  the  church  wer^  not  unpon^  choreic 
fserned  ispp^tpra  of  the  commptions  q(  this  tur^ 
hukntymf^  I»  tho  meeting  held  the  twentyr 
fourth  of  J^ae^  pf^vioma  to  the  Queen'a  m^rriage^ 
aever^  of  the  nmkontent  nobles  were  present,  and 
seem  to  hfive  had  gl^at  influ^nc^  09  its  decisions. 
The  bigb  strain  in  which  the  assembly  addressed 
the  Queen,  can  be  imputed  pnly  t6  thpse  fears  and 
jealousies  with  regard  to  religion,  which  they  en^ 
deavoured  to  infuse  into  the  natioD.  The  assem- 
bly coniplained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the  stop 
which  had  been  put  to  the  progress  of  the  Re? 
formation  by  the  Queen's  arrival  in  Scotland ;  they 
required  not  only  the  total  suppression  of  the  Fo^ 
pish  worship  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  even  in 
the  Queen's  own  chapel ;  and,  besides  the  legal 
ei^tablishment  pf  the  Protestant  religion,  they  de- 


f  Knox,  3S3,  3^6.        t  Maitl.  Hist,  of  Ediiiburgh,  27- 
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manned  that  Mary  herself  should  puhlidy  emhraee 
it.  The  Queen,  aftc*  some  deliberation,  replied, 
ises.  that  neither  her  conseience  nor  her  interest  would 
permit  her  to  take  such  a  step.  The  former  would 
for  ever  reproach  her  for  a  change  which  proceeded 
from  no  inward  conviction;  the  latter  would  suffer 
by  the  offence  which  her  apostasy  Ihust  give  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  her  other  alUes  on  th^ 
Continent.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  situation 
of  the  Queen's  affairs  during  this  year,  began  to 
work  some  change  in  favour  of  her  religion.  The 
jEarls  of  Lennox,  Athol,  and  Cassils,  openly  at- 
tended mass ;  she  herself  afforded  the  Catholics  a 
snore  avowed  protection  than  formerly;  and,  by 
her  pefmisfi&on,  some  of  the  ancient  monks  ven* 
tared  to  preach  publicly  to  the  people.f 


^•" 
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As  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia-     BOOK 
ment  approached,  Mary  and  her  ministers  were  em-   ^^^J'^^^ 
ployed  in  deliberating  Qoncerning  the  course  which      uee. 
it  was  most  proper  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  ex-  J^J^t^ons 
iled  nobles.     Many  motives  prompted  her  to  set  ooncenun^ 
no  bounds  to  the  rigour  of  justice.     The  malcon-  ^bks. 
tents  had  laboured  to  defeat  a  scheme,  which  her 
interest  conspired  with  her  passions  in  rendering 
dear  to  her ;  they  were  the  leaders  of  a  party,  whose 
friendship  she  had  been  obliged  to  court,  while  she 
held  their  principles  in  abhorrence ;  and  they  were 
firmly  attached  to  a  rival,  whom  she  had  good  rea- 
son both  to  fear  and  to  hate. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  weighty  consi- 
derations might  be  urged.  The  noblemen,  whose 
fate  was  in  suspense,  were  among  the  most  power- 
ful subjects  in  the  kingdom ;  their  wealth  great, 
their  connexions  extensive,  and  their  adherents 
numerous.    They  were  now  at  mercy,  the  objects 
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of  compassion,  and  suing  for  pardon  with  the  most 
humble  submission. 
U66^        In  those  circumstances,  an  act  of   clemency 
would  exalt  the  Queen's  character,  and  appear  no 
less  splendid  among  foreigners,  than  acceptable  to 
her  own  subjects.     Mary  herself,  though  highly 
incensed,  w$is  np^t  inexorable ;  hut  thp  King's  rage 
was  implacable  and  unrelenting.     They  were  sfk- 
iicited  in  behalf  of  the  fugitives  from  various  quar- 
ters.    Morton,  Ruthven,  Maitland,  ^nd  all  vrho 
had  been  members  of  the  Congregation,  were  not 
forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray  and 
his  fellow-sufferers ;  nor  neglectful  of  their  safety^ 
which  they  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the 
kiqgdqn).  ^  Helvil,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
Queen's  cpiiliden^^e,  seconded  their  spUcit^tioii9. 
And  Murray  having  stooped  so  low  as  to  cpurt 
liissip,  that  favourite,  who  was  desirpus  of  secur* 
ii)g  his  protection  against  the  King,  whose  disf 
pleasure  he  had  lately  incurred,  seconded  the  in* 
terpessions  of  his  other  friends  with  the  whole  of 
his  influence,^    The  interposition  of  Sir  I^ichola) 
Thrpgmorton,  who  had  lately  been  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador in  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the  exiles,  was  of 
more  weight  th^n  all  these,  and  attended,  with 
more  success,     Throgmorton,  out  of  enmity  to 
Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in  all  the  intrigues 
which  were  carried  on  at  the  English  court,  in 
order  to  undermine  the  power  and  credit  of  that 
minister.      He  espoused,    for  this   reason,    the 
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eatte  tK  l2ie  8cot«i&  ^edn,  towinrclti  ^dse  title 
a^d  pretensicAM  tlie  other  ^is  k^wA  td  b^air  Uttle 
fiivouT ;  kid  Ventured,  Sn  the  pi^settt  ofticMi  jime-  ib6q. 
ttae,  to  ivtite  a  lei^e^  to  Miry,  contlaniDg  the 
mo^t  S2lhit^  adviees  mih  regard  to  her  coH^et.  ^ 
Ife  recoihinelided  the  paftdl^nkig  iX\he  £&d  of 
Altirray  knA  9iis  asiiOciait!^,  as  a  m&isoatk  ik>  im 
pmidejtt  ihtta  "pdpolar.  <'  Ala  action  o!f  this  na- 
ture/* te'ys  he,  "  iSie  pure  effect  of  yo\w  Ma|eSly^s 
^eine^ity,  Wil  spi^ad  the  fame  rf  ytfft  lenity 
and  iridd^tioii,  aiid  enga^  like  EA^fislh  to  look 
towa^  your  accessicm  to  ^he  'throng,  bot  ^y 
without  prejuditJe,  but  Vfhh  ^dsSre.  By  tliffe  saf^e 
melius,  a  perfedt  harnlio^y  WR.  h6  ^estdi'ed  sthHmg 
your  otm  stftjerits,  who,  if  iin'y  ru^iire^AiduId  hap- 
pen with  lEtiglaud,  "wffl  serve  you  v^ith  thtit  ^nft^ol 
steal  whiA  your  clettieficy  cannot  fiiil  <>f  inspiAii^."* 

^HESE  prudent  reuMtnsCrjftices^rif  5^rogt^^       she  re* 
to  which  his  ]^e{>utatitin  ^dr  wittddm,  imd  known  S^rthem 
attachment  to  the  QuWfc,  adddfl  ^at  ^irifcrtfity,  withcie* 
inade  a  deep  impression  'ofa  h&  spirit,    fl^r  edur- 
tiers  ctiltivat^d  tMs  ^Appj  ^sptisltidn,  ^nd  j^re- 
vail^  on  her,  HbtlvithstbudiD^  '^[te  Khlg's  iuflex- 
ible  temper,  to  sacrifice  her  bWh  private  Resent* 
inent  to  the  intercession  df  her  ^ftbjeSts  itik  ^he 
wishes  of  her  friends.f    With  this  vi^w,'the  Par- 
liflment,  ^hich  had  been  calM  to  rii^  tin  th^ 
fourth  of  "Ftajruary,  was  prorogu<!jd<bi(he8^v»tifli*of 
April  ;t  and  in  the  meaii  ^time  ^hfe  was  ^btt^lh 
considering  the  manner  and  form  in  *\)^hieh  '  lihe 
should  extend  her  favour  to  ^heloltis  ¥iio  ii^ere 
Tinder  ttisgraee. 

-    —  I .     — ■ — — — ^ — ■'' 

*  Melv.  119.        t  Ibid.  ]t25.        t  Good.  vol.  i.  2^4. 
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Though  Mary  discovered  on  this  occftsion  & 
mind  naturally  prone  to  humanity  and  capable  of 
1566.      forgiving,  she  wanted  firmness,  however,  to  resist 
SL^^ih^  the  influence  which  was  fatally  employed  to  dis- 
resoiution    appoint*  the  effects  of   this  amiable  disposition* 
Ucitetion^  ^l>out  this  time,  andc  at  no  great  distance  from 
of  France,   edch  Other,  two  envoys  arrived  from  the  French 
Lai  for       King.     The  former  was  entrusted  with  matters  of 
f  XT      ™^^^  ceremony  alone ;  he  congratulated  the  Qqeen 
on  her  marriage,  and  invested  the  King  with  the 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.    The  instruc- 
tions of  the  latter  related  to  matters  of  more  im* 
portance,  and  produced  greater  effects^* 

An  interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  bis  ds- 
ter  the.  Queen  of  Spain  had  been  often  prc^o^ed ; 
and  after  many  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposi* 
tion  of  political  interest,  was  at  last  appointed  at 
Bayonne.  Catherine  of  Medicis  accompanied  h&c 
son;  the  Duke  of  Alva  attended  his  misttese^ 
Amidst  the  scenes  of  pubUc  pomp  and  pleasure^ 
which  seeimed  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  both 
courts,  a  scheme  was  formed,  and  measures  con* 
certed,  for  exterminating  the  Hugonots  in 
prance,  the  Protestants  in  the  liow  Couatries^ 
and  for  siqipressing  the  Reformation  throughout 
all  Europe*!  The  active  policy  of  Pppe  Pius  IV. 
and  the  seal  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  confirm- 
ed and  encouraged  dispositions  so  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  so  beneficial  to 
their  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  league  which 
the  second  French  envoy  brought  to  Mary,  con- 

•  Kdth,  925.  Append.  l67.  t  Thium.  lib.  37. 
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jaring  Iber  at  the  ssme  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Cardinal  of  LcHrain^  not 
to  restore  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  in  her  isw. 
kii^doia  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Catholic  Princes  were  combined  to-  de-^ 
rtroy  that  sect  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.* 

Pop£RY  is  a  species  of  false  religicm,  rernart^ 
able  for  the  strong  possesiaon  it  takes  of  the  heart* 
Contrived  by  men  of  deep  insight  in  the  human 
ofaaracter,  and  improved  by  the  experience  and  ob^ 
servation  of  many  successive  ages,  it  arrived  at  last 
to  a  degi^  of  perfection  which  no  former  system 
of  superstition  had  ever  attained.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  understanding,  and  no  passion  in  the 
heart,  to  whidi  it  does  not  present  objects  adapted 
to  rouse  and  to  interest  them.  Nather  the  love 
(^pleasui^  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the 
court' of  France,  nor  the  pursuits  of  ambition  which 
oeeupied  the  court  g(  Spain,  had  secured  them 
from  the  dominion  of  bigotry.  Laymen  and  oour- 
tiers  were  agitated  with  that  furioiis  and  unmerci- 
ful seal  which  is  commonly  considered  as  peculiar/ 
to  ecclesiastics ;  and  Kings  and  ministers  thought 
themselves  bound  in  cotnscience  to  extirpate  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  jMary  herself  wis  deeply 
tinctured  with  all  the  prejudices  of  Popery;  a  pas- 
sioEDate  attachment  to  that  superstition  is  visible  in 
every*  part  of  her  character,  and  runs  through  all 
the  seenes<of  ha:  life:  she  was  devoted  too  with  the 
utmost  submission  to  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  her 
uncles;  and  had  been  accustomed  from  her  infancy 
to  listen  to  all  their  advices  with  a  filial  respect. 
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The  pfospect  of  Irestoring  the  pablie  e:iterci8e  of  her 
own  religion,  th^  pleasure  of  complying  with  h^ 
inicl0S>  aiid  the  hopes  dT  gratifying  the  French  mo^ 
sarch,  whom  the  present  situation  of  hel:  affidrs  in 
En^nd  made  it  necessary  to  court,  counterba^ 
lanced  all  the  prudi^afc  considerations  which  had 
fohnerly  weighed  with  her*  She  instantly  joined 
the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  FroteiM^ants^  and  altered  thd 
whole  plan  of  her  conduct  with  regard  to  Murray 
and  Ms  adherents  * 

To  thk  fatal  resolntion  misiy  be  iniputed  all  thd 
subseqifent  calamities  ti  Mary's  lifci  Ever  sincd 
hfk  return  into  Scotland,  fertune  may  be  said  td 
Ika^re  been  propitious  to  her  rathei^  than  ndverae^ 
and  if  her  prosperity  ^id  not  rise  to  any  greaJi 
height^  it  had,  hoWevter,  suffered  no  considerabte 
iiltetruption.  A  thick  and  si^tled  clond  «f  adrer^ 
sity,  wHh  ifew  gleams  of  hope,  and  none  of  real  en« 
joymeit*,  cerrers  the  revimkidfer  of  her  days^ 

Tfi£^e£feets^  the  new  syntem  which  Mmy  had 
adored  were  sorti  visible.  The  time  of  the  pro^ 
rogation  ^of  Parliament  was  shortened ;  and  by  -^ 
iMW  ptocktoation  the  twelfth  of  March  was  fixed 
fi*  its  ^meeting.!  Mary  resolved,  widioiit  atiy  &r^ 
tfa^  delay,  to  ippoctod  to  the  attainder  m£  tbe  rebdt 
loreb,  an^d  at  the  sonie  titue  debormiMd  to  ta£^ 
iMme  steps  towards  the  re-'estahtishuient  of  thi 
B<^8h  TOUgion  ^ia  Scotland.!    Tbe  iMda  nf  Au 


JOm 


*  See  Append.  No. -XIV.  t  Keith,  3^6. 

^t  It  is  not  on  Che  aufliority  oF  Knox  alon^^  that  we  chairgc'' 
ttie  ^Qoeen  -mth'  the  design  "of  Te-eatabllshlng  ^rtrer  -Rwnto 
Cgtholic  religion,  or  at  leait  'o£  taMmptitig  the  professors  of  il 
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Articles  were  chosen,  as  usual,  to  prepare  the  bu- 
siness which  was  to  come  before  the  Parliament. 
They  were  all  persons  in  whom  the  Queen  could      i56a 
confide^  and  bent  to  promote  her  designs.    The  ruin 
of  Murray  and  his  party  seemed  now  inevitable,  and 
the  danger  of  the  reformed  church  imminent,  when 
an  event  unexpectedly  happened  which  saved  both. 
If  we  regard  either  the  barbarity  of  that  age,  when 
such  acts  of  violence  were  common,  or  the  mean 
condition  of  the  unhappy  person  who  suffered,  the 
event  is  little  remarkable ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  andpre* 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended,  or  ^e^-^ 
upon  the  co«geq[uences  which  followed  it,  it  appears  ^P^ntcy 
extremely  memorable;  and  the  rise  and  progress  SzSf 
of  it  deserve  to  be  traced  with  great  care. 

DaB-NLEY's  external  accomplishments  had  ex-  Datnlcjr 
cited  that  sudden  and  violent  passion  which  raised  Queen's^ 
him  to  the  throne.     But  the  qualities  of  his  mind  ^^^^^ 

'  I  II  I  ■'  ;■        .1  i.iiiiii  I  >  ...  .i.il»        .itiii.i 

from  the  rig^r  of  those  penal  laws  to  whicti  they  were  sub^ 
jected.  He  indeed  asserts  that  the  altars,  which  Would  have 
been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles^  were  already  provide 
ed,  394.  1.  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  her  ambaaaador  in  France,  ackndwiedges,  **  that 
iti  f  hat- Parliament  she  intended  to  have  done  some  good,  with 
respect;  to  restoring  the  old  reli^oii."  Keith,  331.  S.  The 
Spiritual  Lords,  i.  e.  the  Popish  Ecclesiastics,  had,  by  her 
authority,  resumed  their  ancient  place  in  that  assembly^  Ibid« 
S.  She  had  joined  the  conftderacy  at  Bayonn^.  Keith,  Ap« 
pend.  167.  4.  She  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid.;  and  declared  that  she  would  havsr 
mass  free  for  all  men  that  would  hear  it.  Good.  vd.  ii  2^4* 
5.  Blackwood,  who  was  furnished  by  the  Archttshop  of  QUbs* 
gow  with  materials  for  writing  his  Martyre  ie  Mark,  affinng, 
that  the  Queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in  diis  Paiiuiment, 
if  not  th*  re-establishment  of  the  Catholk  reKgknij  at  ^east 
something  for  the  ease  of  Catholics.    Jebb>  vol*  ii%  S04 

VOL.  Hi  L 
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corresponded  ill  with  the  heauty  of  his  person.  Of 
a  weak  understanding,  and  without  experience,  con* 
U6i6,  ceited,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
ascribing  his  extraordinary  success  entirely  to  his 
distiii^shed  merit ;  all  the  Queen's  favour  made 
no  impression  on  such  a  temper.  AH  her  gentle- 
ness could  not  bridle  his  imperious  and  ungovern- 
able spirit.  All  her  attention  to  place  about  him 
persons  capable  of  directing  his  conduct,  could  not 
preserve  him  from  rash  and  imprudent  actions.* 
Fond  of  all  the  amusements,  and  even  prone  to  all 
the  vices  of  youth,  he  became  by  d^ees  careless 
of  her  person,  and  a  stranger  to  her  company.  To 
a  woman,  and  a  Queen,  such  behaviour  was  intole- 
rable.  The  lower  she  had  stooped  in  carder  to  raise 
him,  his  behaviour  appeared  the  mere  ungenerous 
and  criminal ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  her  first  affection,  was  the  violence  with  which 
her  disappointed  passion  now  operated.  A  few 
months  after  the  marriage  their  domestic  quarrels 
b^an  to  be  observed.  The  extravagance  of 
Darnley's  ambition  gave  rise  to  these.  Instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  with  the  title  of  King,  which 
Mary,  by  an  unprecedented  stretch  of  power, 
had  conferred  on  him,  he  demanded  the  Crown 
Matrimonial  with  most  insolent    importunity .f 


*  GoocL  ToL  i  222. 

t  Kcdtb,  329*  Id.  Ap.  165, 1 66.  Knox,  404.  The  ei«er« 
neB^  of  the  King  to  obtain  the  Crown  Matrimonial  is  not 
surprising,  wheu  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  that  title 
eonveyed,  as  ei^lained  in  the  text  and  note,  vol.  i  p*  367,  is 
taken  into  considention. 
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Though  Marjr  allfegdl  ^at  this  gift  was  heyond 
her  pbwer,  and  that  ttie  authority  of  Parliament 
must  he  interposed  to  hestow  it,  he  v^anted  either  U66\ 
understanding  to  comprehend,  or  temper  to  admits 
so  just  a*  defence ;  and  often  renewed  and  urged  his 
request. 

Rizio,  whom  the  King  had  at  first  taklsn  into  |?»P«<^ 
great  confidence,  did  not  humour  him  in  these  fol-  the  cause 
lies.  '  By  this  he  incurred  Henry's  displeasure;  *^^^' 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Mary  to  behave  to« 
wards  her  husband  with  the  same  affection  which 
distinguished  the  first  and  happy  days  of  their 
union,  he  imputed  this  coldness,  not  to  his  own 
behaviour,  which  had  so  well  merited  it,  but  to  the 
insinuations  of  Rizio.     Mary's  own  conduct  con* 
finned  and  strengthened  these  suspicions.     She 
ta'eated  this, stranger  with  a  familiarity,  and  admits 
ted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  to  which 
neither  his  first  condition,  nor  the  office  she  had 
Jately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title:    He 
was  perpetually  in  her  presence,  intermeddled  in 
every  business,  and,  together  with  a  few  favourites, 
was  the  companion  of  all  her  private  amusements. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  Damley  could  not  bear  the 
intrusion  of  such  an  upstart ;  and  impatient  of  any 
delay,  and  imrestrained  by  any  scruple^  he  instant^ 
ly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence. 
►    At  the  same  time  another  design,  which  took  Hizio 
its  rise  from  very  different  motives,  was  carrying  the  friends 
eoraicainst  the  life  of  Rizio.     Morton,  Ruthven,  ?/i^®J^?^" 
Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  were  the  contrivers  of  it. 
In  all  former  commotions  they  had  been  strictly 
united  with  Murray,  though  in  the  late  insurrec^* 
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tion  tbey  had  deserted  l^m  finr  various  reasons^ 
Morton  was  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Atigus  ; 
iM.  and,  during  the  minority  of  the  present  £arl,  ac1> 
ed  as  chief  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Ruthveu  wa» 
married  to  the  King's  aunt.  Lindsay's  wife  was 
of  the  same  hlood^  All  these  had  warmly  concur* 
red  with  the  Queen  in  promoting  a  marriage  whidi 
did  so  much  honour  to  the  house  of  I>ouglas»  and 
naturi^y  expected,  tlmt,  under  a  King  of  their 
own  blood,  the  chief  management  of  affiiirs  would 
Jbe  committed  to  them.  Maitlaad,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  foresaw  that  Murray's  opposition  to  the 
match  would  prove  dangerous  and  ineffectual ;  but 
whoever  ruled  at  court,  he  hoped,  by  his  dexterity 
and  talents,  to  render  himself  necessary  and  of  im* 
portance.  They  were  all  equally  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  The  King's  headstrong  tem- 
per rendered  him  incapable  of  advice.  The  Queea 
could  not  help  distrusting  men  who  had  been  sa 
long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  Murray^ 
and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  such  counsdlors  a» 
complied  with  all  her  indinationa.  The  return  of 
that  nobleman  and  his  followers  was  therefore  the 
enly  event  wh^oh  could  restore  Morton^  Mait- 
land,  and  their  associates,  to  their  former  ascend* 
ant  over  the  Queen's  councils.  For  this  reason,, 
nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  them^  thaa 
the  resolution  which  Mmy  had  taken  to  treat 
the  exiles  with  rigour.  This  they  imputed  to 
Rizio,  who,  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid  Murray 
with  all  his  interest,  was  now  the  most  active  in- 
strument in  promoting  the  measuret  which  were 
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^concerted  for  the  ruin  of  that  nohleman.    This 
<^cious  seal  completed  the  disgust  which  thejr 
liad  conceived  against  him,  and  inspired  them      uV 
"with  thoughts  of  vengeance,  in  nowise  Stable  to 
justice,  to  humanity,  or  to  their  own  dignity* 

While    they  were   raminating   upon    their  "fhey 
scheme,  the  King  communicated  his  resolution  to  Ln'ord^to 
be  avenged  of  Rizio  to  Lord  Ruthven,  and  im-  n;™^^^ 
plored  his  assistance,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to- 
"wards  the  execution  of  this  design.     Nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  this  over- 
ture.    They  saw  at  once  all  the  advantages  they 
would  reap,  by  the  concurraice  of  such  an  associate. 
Their  own  private  revei^e  upon  Rizio  would  pasi^ 
they  hoped,  for  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  King; 
and  they  did  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  restora- 
tion of  their  banished  friends,  and  security  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  ihe  price  of  their  compli- 
ance with  his  will 

But  as  Henry  was  no  less  fickle  than  rash, 
tbey  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  determined  to 
a^ance  no  farther,  without  taking  every  possible 
precautioB  for  their  own  safety^  They  did  not,  in 
the  mean  time,  suffer  the  King's  resentment  to 
abata  Morton,  who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of 
that  intriguing  age  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation 
and  address,  took  the  young  prince  under  his  ma- 
nagement. He  wrought  upon  his  ruling  passion, 
ambition  to  obtain  the  Matrimonial  Crown.  He 
represented  Rizio's  credit  with  the  Queen  to  be 
die  chief  and  only  obstacle  to  his  success  in  that 
demand.  This  minion  alone,  he  said,  possessed 
her  confidence;  and  out  of  complaisance  to  him» 
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her  subjects,  her  nobility,  and  even  her  httdband; 
yirere  exduded  from  any  participation  of  her  ser 
1^6.  ^^^^  councils.  Under  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fidence merely  political,  he  insinuated,  and  the 
King  perhaps  believed,  that  a  familiarity  of  a 
quite  different  and  very  criminal  nature  might  be 
concealed.^     Such  various  and  complicated  pas- 

*  Of  all  our  historians^  Buchanan  alone  avowedly  accuser 
Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio^  34Q,  344.  Knox  slightly 
insinuates  that  such  a  suspicion  was  entertained^  SQl,  MeU 
vil,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Queen,  intimates  that  he  wa^ 
afraid  her  familiarity  with  Rfzio  might  be  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, 110.  The  King  himself  seems,  both  by  Melvil's 
account,  and  by  his  expostulation  with  the  Queen,  whi<& 
iPuthven  mentions,  to  liave  given  credit  to  these  suspicions^ 
Mel  v.  127.  Keith,  Append.  123,  124.  That  the  King's  sus^ 
picions  were  strong,  is  likewise  evident  from  the  paper  pub* 
lished.  Append.  No.  XV.  But  in  opposition  to  these  suspt« 
cions,  and  they  are  nothing  more,  we  may  observe  that  Rau- 
let,  the  Queen's  French  Secretary,  was  dismissed  from  hef 
service,  and  Rizio  advanced  to  that  office,  in  December 
1564.  Keith,  26*8.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  preferment, 
that  he  acquired  his  great  credit  with  the  Queen.  Mel  v.  107- 
Damley  arrived  in  Scotland  about  two  months  aiftef,  Keith, 
^69'  The  Queen  immediately  conceived  for  him  b.  passidy 
which  had  all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  and  violent  love.-^ 
RizJQ  aided  this  passion,  and  promoted  the  marriage  with  all 
his  interest.  Mel  v.  111.  During  spme  months  afler  themar* 
riage,  the  Queen's  fondness  for  Damley  continued.  I^e  soon 
proved  with  child.  From  this  enumeration  of  circmitstftQoes^ 
it  appears  almost  impossible  that  the  Queen,  unless  we  sup- 
pose her  to  have  been  a  woman  utterly,  abandoned  could 
carry  tn;  any  criminal  intrigue  with  Rizio*  But  the  silence 
of  Randolph,  the  English  resident,'  a  man  abundantly  Iready 
to  mention  and  to  aggravate  Mary's  ifaults,  and  who  doe$ 
iiot  once  insinuate  that  her  confidence  ,in  Eizio  concealed 
xoi  thing  criminal,  i^  in  itself  a  sufficient  vindication  of  her' 
innocence. 
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«ioii8  raged  in  the  King's  bosom  with  the  utmost 

fury.     He  became  more  impatient  than  ever  of   

any  deky,  and  even  threatened  to  strike  the  in-  i^, 
tended  blow  with  his  own  hand.  At  last,  pre- 
limuiaries  weie  setded  on  both  sides,  and  artides 
for  their  mutual  security  agreed  upon.  The  King 
engaged  to  prevent  the  attainder  of  the  banished 
Lords,  to  consent  to  their  return  into  Scotland,  to 
obtain  for  them  an  ample  remission  of  all  their 
crimes,  and  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
the  religion  which  was  now  established  in  the 
kingdom.  On  their  parts,  they  undertone  to  pro- 
cure the  Crown  Matrimonial  for  Henry,  to  secure 
his  right  of  succession,  if  the  Queen  should  die 
before  hinv  without  issue,  and  to  defend  that  right 
to  the  uttermost,  against  whatever  person  should 
presume  to  dispute  it ;  and  if  dther  Rizio,  or  any 
other  person  should  happen  to  be  killed  in  prose* 
fsuting  the  design,  the  King  promised  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  be  the  author  c^  the  enterprise, 
and  to  protect  those  who  were  embarked  in  it.* 

ISToTHiKG  now  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan  Perpetrate 
0f  operation,  to  choose  the  actors,  and  to  assign  |j^^f*™* 
Aem. their  pftrts  in  peipetrating  this  detestable  Queen'9 
crime.    Every  drcumstance  here  paints  and  char        ^^' 
racteriaes  the  manners  and  men  of  that  age,  and 
fills  us  with  horror  at  both.     The  place  chosen  for 
coiScimitting  suLch  a  deed  was  the  Queen's  bed- 
ehamber.    Though  Mary  was  now  in  the  sixth 
month  of  her  pr^nancy,  and  though  Rizio  might 


.M*a 
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have  been  seised  elsewhere  without  my  difficttky^ 
the  King  pitched  upon  this  place,  that  he  might 
uw.  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of  reproaching  Riaia 
with  his  crimes  before  the  Queen's  face.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  id 
the  kingdom,  undertook  to  direct  an  enterprise, 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  guardian*  The  Lord  Ruth* 
ven,  who  had  been  confined  to*  his  bed  for  three 
months  by  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  and  who 
was  still  so  feeble  that  he  could  hardlv  walk,  or 
bear  the  weight  of  his  own  armour,  was  intrusted 
with  the  executive  part;  and  while  he  himself 
needed  to  be  supported  by  two  men,  he  came 
abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  pres^ce  of  his 
Sovereign. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  Morton  entered  the 
o<mrt  of  the  palace  with  an  hundred  and  sixty  men; 
and  without  noise  or  meeting  with  any  resistance 
seized  all  the  gates.  While  the  Queen  was  at 
supper  with  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  lUsio,  and  a 
few  other  persons^  the  King  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment  by  a  private  passage.  At  his  back  was 
Ruthven,'  dad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  that 
ghastly  and  horrid  look  which  long  sickness  had 
given  him.  Three  or  four  of  his  most  trusty  ae- 
oomplices  followed  him.  Such  an'  unusual  appear-^ 
ance  alarmed  those  who  were  present.  Rizio  in* 
stantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  victim  at  whom 
the  blow  was  aimed  v  and  in  the  utmost  constema* 
tion  retired  behind  the  Queen,  of  whom  he  laid 
hold,  hoping  that  the  revexenoe  due  to  her  person 
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m^t  proTe  some  proteetion  to  him.  Tfaeeonspim-  book: 
tors  bid  proceeded  too  fair  to  be  restrained  by  any  ^  ' 
CQDsideitttioii  of  that  kjnd.  Numbers  of  armed  t56$. 
men  rushed  into*  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his 
d^g^,  and  with  a  furious  mein  and  voice  com- 
manded Rizio  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  un- 
iworthy,  and  which  he  had  occupied  too  long.  Mary 
employed  tears,  and  entreaties^  and  threatenings,  to 
save  her  favourite.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these, 
he  was  torn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he 
could  be  dn^ed  through  the  next  apartment,  the 
nge  of  his  enemies  put  an  ^id  to  his  life,  piercing 
his  body  with  fifty-six  wounds.* 

Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  oth^  confi- 
^nts  of  the  Queen,  who  had  apartments  in  the 
palaee,  were  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  and  filled  with 
tile  utmost  tenor  on  their  own  account;  but  eithier 
so  violence  was  intended  against  them,  or  the  con- 
qpirators  durst  not  shed  the  noblest  blood  in  the 
kingdom  in  the  same  ille^l  manner  with  which 
they  had  rentured  to  take  the  life  of  a  stranger. 
Some  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  made 
llieir  escape. 

The  conspirators^  in  the  mean  time,  kept  pos-  They  con- 
session  of  the  palace,  and  guarded  the  Queen  with  Q^een 
the  utmost  care.    A  proclamation  was  published  ^^eraeif; 
by  the  King,  prohibiting  the  Parliament  to  meet 
on  the  day  appointed ;  And  measures  were  taken 
by  him  for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  city.f 
Murray,  Rothes,  and  their  followers,  being  in- 
formed of  every  step  taken  against  Rizio,  arrived 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  XV.        t  Keith,  Appendix^  U6.  . 
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at  Edinburgh  next  evening.  Minraf  was  griii^ 
ciously  received  both  by  the  King  and  Queen :  by 
the  former  on  account  of  the  articles  whieh  had 
been  agreed  upon  betweoi  them;  by  the  latter, 
because  she  hoped  to  prevail  on  him,  by  gentle 
treatment,  not  to  take  part  with  the  murderers  of 
Rizio.  Their  power  she  still  felt  and  dreaded; 
and  the  insult  winch  they  had  offered  to  her  aii^ 
thority,  and  even  to  her  person,  so  far  exceeded 
any  crime  she  could  impute  to  Murray,  that,  in 
hopes  of  wreaking  her  vengeance  on  them,  she 
became  extremely  willing*  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 
The  obligations,  however,  which  Murray  lay  un« 
der  to  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  on  his 
account,  engaged  him  to  labour  for  their  safety. 
The  Queen,  who  scarce  had  the  liberty  of  choice 
left,  was  persuaded  to  admit  Morton  and  Ruthyen 
into  her  presence,  and  to  grant  them  the  promise 
of  pardon  in  whatever  terms  they  should  deem 
^necessary  for  their  own  security. 

The  King«  meanwhile,  stood  astonished  at  the 

K^g,  and  bolduess  and  success  of  his  own  enterprise,  and 

makes  her  uncertain  what  course  to  hold.    The  Queen  ob^- 

served  his  irresolution,  and  availed  herself  of  it. 

She  employed  all  her  art  to  disepgage  him  from 

his  new  associates.      His  consciousness  of  the 

insult  which  he  had  offered  to  so  illustrious  a 

benefactress,  inspired  him  with  uncommon  &eility 

and  compliusanpe.     In  9pite  pf  all  the  warnings 

he  received  to  jdistnist  the  Qpeen's  artifices,  she 

Mmh,  11.  prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the  guards  which  the 

conspirators  had  placed  on  her  person ;  and  that 

sa|]ae  night  he  m^e  his^^ieape  along  with  her^ 


but  she 
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Minded  by  three  pexsons  only,  xad  retited  to 
Dunbar.  The  scheme  of  their  flight  had  been 
fiommiisiafited  to  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  and  th^y  i^^. 
.were  quickly  jipined  by  them  and  several  othefr 
of  the  nobles.  Bothweirs  estate  lay  in  that  cof-^ 
lier  of  the  kin^om»  imd  his  followers  crowded 
to  their  chief  in  such  numbers,  as  soon  enabled 
the  Queen  to  set  the  power  of  the  conspirators  at 
defiance. 

This  sudden  flight  filled  them  with  inexpress-  i?  reccm- 
ible  confi^emation.    They  had  obtained  a  promise  the  eiHed 
<tf  pardon ;  and  it  ni^yf  appeared  from  the  Queen's  ^^^^^^ 
:eond«£t,  that  nothing  inore  was  intended  by  thia 
l^omise  than  to  amuse  them,  and  tp  gain  tipe. 
They  ventured,  however,  to  demand  the  accom- 
plishment of  it ;  but  their  messenger  was  detain- 
ed a  prisoner,  and  the  Queen  advancing  towards 
Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
talked  in  the  highest  str^n  of  resentment  an^ 
revenge.    3he  had  the  address,  at  the  same  time, 
to  separate  Murray  and  hi$  associates  from  the 
fxms[nrator;»  against  Riido.      Sensible  that  the 
union  of  these  parties  would  form  a  confederacy 
winpk  might  prove  formidable  to  the  orpwn,  shp 
expressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  former 
into  favour ;  towards  the  latter  she  declared  )ier- 
self  inexomble.    Muirray  ^nd  his  followers  Mfexe 
no  less  wiflitg  to  accept  $t  pardon  qu  her  terms^ 
The  oonspirators  against  Riaip,  deprived  of  evary  March  la 
resound,  and  incapipible  op  resistance,  fled  precipi-  ^^re 
tately  to  Newcastle,  having  thus  changed  situa-  ^wist 
tions  with  Murray  and  his  jarty,  who  left  that  into  Eng- 
pl^pei  a  few  days  before. 


land. 
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No  man  so  remarkable  fer  wisdom,  and  even 
for  cunning,  as  the  Earl  of  Morton,  ever  engaged 
j5«6.  in  a  more  unfortunate  enterprise.  Desert^  base* 
1y  by  the  King,  who  now  denied  his  'knowledge  of 
the  conspiracy  by  public  proclamations,  and  aban- 
doned ungenerously  by  Murray  and  his  party,*  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  to  re- 
sign the  highest  office;,  and  to  part  with  one  of  the 
most  opulent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to 
proceed  against  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Rizio  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  But,  in 
praise  of  her  clemency,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
only  two  persons,  and  these  of  no  coninderable 
rank,  suffered  for  this  crirae.f 

In  this  conspiracy  there  is  one  drcumstuiee 
which,  though  somewhat  detached,  deserves  not  to 
be  forgotten.  In  the  confederacy  between  the 
King  and  the  conspirators,^  the  real  intention  ci 
which  was  assassination,  the  preserving  of  the  co- 
formed  church  is,  neverthel^s,  one  of  the  most  con* 
^  siderable  articles ;  and  the  same  men,  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  first  duties  of  mo- 
rality, aflfeeted  the  highest  regard  for  religion. 
History  relates  these  extravagances  of  the  human 
mind,  without  pretending  to  justify,  or  even  to  ac- 
count for  them  %  and  regnlating  her  own  opinions 
by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justiee  and 
of  virtue,  points  out  such  inconsisteneies,  as  fea- 
tures of  the  age  which  she  describes,  and  reeoxds 
them  for  the  instruction  of  ages  to  come. 
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As  tlm  h  the  second  instenoe  of  defibetata  »     book 
MMBatioB  whkh  has  oecnrred,  and  $b  we  shall    _^^'_f 
hereafter  meet  with  many  other  instances  of  the      i^e. 
same  crime,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  prac-  ^"  ^^ 
tiee  so  dioeking  to  humanity  deserve  our  parti-  the  fre- 
cular  attention.    Resentment  is»  for  obvious  and  2^1^^^ 
wise  reasons,  one  of  the  stroi^est  passions  in  the  ^^^^  i° 
human  mind.    The  natural  demand  of  this  pas^        *^' 
sion  is,  that  the  person  who  feeb  the  injury  should 
himself  iniict  the  vengeance  due  on  that  acoounL 
The  permitting  this»  however/  would  have  been 
destructive  to  society;   and  punishment    would 
h^ve  known  no.  hounds*  either  in  sevmty  or  iik 
duration.     For  this  reason,  in  the  very  in&ney  of 
the  social  state,  the  sword  was  taken  out  of  piri* 
vate  hands,    and  committed  to  the  magistrate. 
But  at  first,  while  laws  aimed  at  restraining,  they 
really    strengthened    the  principle    of   revenga 
The  earliest  and   most  simple  punishment   for 
crimes   was  retaliation.;    the   offender    for£rited 
limb  for  limb,  and  life  for  life.    The  payment  of 
a  compensation  to  the  person  injured,  succeeded 
to  the  rigour  of  the  former  institutiom     In  both 
these,  the  gratifieation  of  private  revenge  was  the 
object  of  law ;  and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong  was 
the  only,  person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue,  to 
exact,  or  to  remit  the  punishment.    While  laws 
allowed  .such  full  scope,  to  the  revooge  of  one 
party,  the  interests  of  the  other  were  not  ne^ 
^ected. '    If  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  did  not 
amount  to  a  fiiU  proof,  or  if  he  reckoned  himself 
to  be  uiqufitly  accused,  the  person  to  whom  a 
crime,  vaa  impuled  had.  a  right  to  challenge  bis 
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BOOK  adversary  to  single  oombat^  and^  on  obCafning  tlie 
^^'  victory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  alnnaafc 
i$9».  every  considerable  cause,  whether  civil  or  crimi-i 
nal,  arms  were  appealed  to,  in  defence,  either  of 
the  innocence,  or  the  property,  of  the  parties. 
Justice  had  seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance; 
the  sword  alone  decided  every  contest  The 
passion  of  revenge  was  nourished  by  all  these 
means,  and  grew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  in- 
credibly strong.  Mankind  became  habituated  to 
blood,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  peace ; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  causes,  contracted 
an  amazing  ferocity  of  temper  dnd  of  manners. 
This  ferocity,  however,  made  it  necessary  to 
discourage  the  trial  by  combat ;  to  abolidi  the 
payment  of  compensations  in  criminal  cases ;  and 
to  think  of  some  milder  method  of  terminating 
disputes  concerning  civil  rights.  The  punish* 
ments  for  crimes  became  more  severe,  and  the 
regulations  conoeming^  property  more  &ced;  but 
the  princes,  whose  province  it  was  to  hAitt  th^ 
one,  and  to  enforce  the  other,  possessed  little 
power.  Great  offenders  despised  their  authority ; 
amaller  ones  sheltered  themselves  under  the  jurist- 
diction  of  those  from  whose  protecticm  they  ex* 
pected  impunity.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  extremely  feeble  and  dilatory.  Alt  attempt  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  a  chieftain,  or  even  of  his  vas^ 
sals,  often  excited  rebellions  and  civfl  wars.  To 
nobles,  haughty  and  independent,  among  whom 
the  causes  of  discord  wove  many  and  unavoidable^ 
who  were  quick  in  discerning  an  injury,  and  inK 
patient  to  revenge  it ;  who  decmod  it  infiunouate 
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mkait  td  an  enemy,  and  oonwdly  to  foigive  liiiA ; 
who  «»>»]ered  the  right  of  panuduof  thoK  who 
kad  injured  them,  as  a  privilege  of  their  order,  uw* 
and  a  mark  of  independence ;  mch  slow  i«eoeed« 
ingt  were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  ldo<)d  of 
their  adversary  was,  in  their  i^inion,  the  only 
thing  which  could  wai^  away  an  affront ;  where 
that  was  not  shed,  thdr  reyenge  was  disappointed, 
their  courage  hecame  suspected,  and  a  stidn  waa 
left  on  thm  honour.  That  vengeance,  which  the 
impotent  hand  of  the  magistrate  could  not  inflietp 
their  own  could  easily  execute.  Under  govern^ 
ments  so  feeble,  men  assumed^  as  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  right  of  judging  and  redressing  their 
own  wrongs;  and  thus  assassination,  a  crime  of 
all  others  the  mo^  destructive  to  society,  came 
not  only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  redconed  honour^ 
able. 

The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuriei^  aboimds  with  detestable  in^ 
stances  of  this  crime.  It  prevailed  chiefly  among 
the  French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was  a 
close  intercourse  at  that  time,  and  a  surprising  re- 
semblance in  their  national  characters.  In  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seven,  the  only  Inrother 
oS  the  King  of  France  was  murdered  publicly  in 
the  streets  of  Paris;  and,  so  far  was  this  horrible 
action  from  meeting  with  proper  punishment,  that 
an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to  pl^  in  defence 
of  it  before  the  Peers  of  France,  and  avowedly  to 
maintain  the  lawfulness  of  assassination.  In  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  it  required 
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all  tli6  eloqueiice  and  authority^ of  Ae^^aauum 
GersoB,  to  prevail  on  the  Council  of  Cimstaniee  to 
1466.  condemn  this  prc^Mwdtiotr,  ^^*  That  tbeib  me  fcome 
eases  in  which  assassination  is  a  idbrtue  amve  noe* 
ritorious  in  a  knight  than  in  a  sc)«tr0^  and  more 
meritcnrious  in  a  king  than  in  a  kp^fht."^  The 
number  of  eminent  pensons  who  were^  ssurdered  is 
France  and  Scotland,  on  acooant  eitfaei^  of  private, 
or  political^  or  religions  qnarrds^  during  tihe  M* 
teentb  and  sixteenth  Centuries,  is  ahnost  ino-edible. 
Even  after  those  eausesy  whidi  fest  gave  rise  to 
this  barbarous  practice,  were  removed ;  after  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  and  the  authority  ai 
laws,  were  better  established,  and  become  move 
universal ;  after  the  progress  of  learning  and  phi. 
losophj  had  polished  the  manners,  and  humamzedi 
the  minds  of  meni  this  crime  continued  in  srane 
degree.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  before  it  disappeared  iu  France. 
The  additional  vigour  whidb  the  royal  authority 
acquired,  by  the  accessicHa  of  Jamefs  VI.  to  tl^ 
throne  of  England,  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  it 
in  Scotland. 

The  influence^  however,  of  mj  nation^  embomf 
both  on  the  understanding  and  on  the  heart,  a^ 
how  far  it  may  go  towards  perverting  or  extin-» 
guishing  moral  prineiplies  of  the  greatest  imports 
ance,  is  remarkaUe.  'The  authors  ef  those  i^M 
have  perfectly  imbrbed  the  sentimenti^  of  theit 
contemporaries,  twtth  regard  to  assaiissination ;  and 
they  who  had  leisure  to  reflect  and  to  judge,  ap- 
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pear  to  be  no  more  shocked  at  this  crime,  than 
the  persons  who  committed  it  during  the  heat 
and  impetuosity  of  passion.    Buchanan  describes      1^66. 
the  mucder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Rizio^ 
without  expressing  those  feelings  which  are  natu* 
zal  to  a  man^  or  that  itidignation  which  became 
an  histonan.*    Knox,  whose  miiid  was  fiercer 
and  more  unpolished,  relates  the  death  of  Beta* 
toun  and  pf  the  Duke  of  Gutto,  not  only  with* 
eut  censure,  but  with  the  utmost  exultation*! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  mentioqa 
the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  with 
iome  d^ee  of  applause.^    Blackwood  dwells  up* 
en  it  with  the  most  indecent  triumph,  and  as^ 
dxbes  it  directly  to  the  hand  of  God^j    Lord. 
Ruthiren,  the  principal  act<Hr.  in  the  conspiracy, 
against  Bizio,  wfote  an  account  of  it  some  short 
time  .^before  his  own  death,  and  in  all  his  loug 
narrative  there  is  not  one  ej^pression  of  regret^  oi: 
one  symptom  of  compunction,  for  a  crime  no  less 
dishonourable  than  barbarous.il     Morton,  equally 
guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the  same 
sentiments  concerning  it;  and  in  his  last  moments, . 
neitheir  he  himself,  nor  the  ministers  who  attend- 
ed  him,  seem  tp  have  considered  it  as  an  action 
which  called  for  repentance ;  even  then  he  talks  of 
DaviiTs  dattgkter  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  an 
innocent  oa:  commendable  deed.^    The  vices  of 
another  age  slstonish  and  shock  us ;  the  vices  of 
dur  own  become  familiar,  and  excite  little  hor- 
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ror.*    I  return  from  this  digresBon  to  Ae  covnr 
of  the  history. 

The  charm  which  had  at  &8t  attached  the 
Qtteen  to  Damley,  and  held  them  for  Bomc  time  iBT 
an  happy  nnioa,  was  now  entirely  diwolved;  andr 
love  no  longer  eoTering  his  follies  and  vices  widi 
its  friendly  veil,  they  appeared  to  Mary  in  their 
fall  dimension  and  deformity-f  Though  Henry 
pnUifihed  a  proclamation,  disclaiming  any  know- 
ledge of  the  conspiracy  against  Risio»  the  QueeB 
was  fully  convinced,  that  he  was  not  only  acces- 
aary  to  the  contrivance^  hut  to  the  commission  of 
that  odious  crime4  That  very  power  which,  witk 
liberal  and  unsuspicious  fondness,  she  had  con«* 
Ibrred  upon  him,  he  had  employed  to  insult  her 
authority,  to  limit  her  prerogative^  and  to  endan« 
ger  her  person.  Such  an  outrage  it  was  impossible 
any  woman  eould  bear  or  forgive*  Cold  civili- 
ties^ secret  distrust^  fre(|uent  quarrds,  su< 


*  In  the  first  accounts  of  Rizio's  murder  sent  to.England^ 
lihere  seem  to  have  been  mingled  (as  is  ugual  in  relating  ex* 
traordinary  events),  some  circumstances^  which  afterwards  ap^ 
peared  to  be  false :  among^  others,  Aatafnar  naoc^ed  Black 
bad  been  slain  at  the  same  time  with  Rizio.    Packhura^ 
Bishop  of  Norwich^  in  communicatmg  t^is  intelligence  to  his 
correspondent  BuUinger,  an  eminent  reformed  divine  of  Za« 
rich,  expresses  no  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  Rizicr^  and- 
exults  over  the.  supposed  death  of  the  fiiar,  in  tenns  wbidt^ 
in  our  times^  will  appear  as  locking  as  they  are  puerile; 
^  Fraterculus  quidam,  nomine  Black,  papistarum  a^tesigna* 
nus,  eodem  tempore  in  aula  occiditur :  Sic  niger  hie  nebulo^ 
nigra  quoque  morte  peremptus^  invitua  nigrum  subito  dca- 
cendit  in  Orcum/'    Bum.  Hist  of  Refbrm.  iii.  App.  S60. 
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£0*  tJmr  fcmiicfr  t^ansportii  of  afl^tion  and  eonfi* 
delioe.  Tie '<^6fnV  favours  were  na  longer  Had- 
reyed  tlnr<Mgir  \m  hands:  The  immA  of  expect-  xsh.^ 
ants'  ceased  to  court  bfe  futtrotiage,  which  ihey 
h(Md  tor  araii  so  Httle.  Atnotig  the  nobles,  some 
^^tded  his  fiiViiotLS  t^ilipei^,  others  complained  of 
1^  ^tflt^onmt^*,  and  all  of  them  despised  the 
we^it)^^  of  his(  noid^rstanding  and  the  ineonstancjr 
^  hfe  bel^k  The  pea/pli  thiemselres  obserred  sotne 
I^Ms'  of  hk  CMdiK^t  ti'hteh  littkf  stated  the  d%nity 
of  af  King.  Addictefd  td  Ahinkenness^  blyon^ 
iAiM  O^ta^^Aefi  df  thdt  Age  cotdd  bear,  a^  in- 
^l^dg  iW^iafif  f^^Hm§,  irhich  even  the  lieen^ 
i^stim^f  fotiih  to\M  not  eseose,  be,  by  his  in-* 
decent  beliavidur,  f^rovoked  the  Qn^en  to  the  nt-' 
most;  bM  the  passions  whi^h  it  occasioned  often 
ft^csd  tek!*s  f^om  h^  eyei^,  bbdi  in  public  and  pri- 
^^U*  Her  aversion  fof  Mm  Incs^^ased  e^eiy  iiy, 
mi  COiUd  be  nd  kn^r  coiieeali^.  He  was  often 
abseM  from  coutif,  appeal[»#i  tbt»re  i^h  libAe  spies* 
doui<,  and  was  t!rtts<^  wi«ii  lao  po^er.  Avoided 
equally  by  thbte  wfio  endeitfrnured  to  pteaso'  tiie 
Qneen,  who- fevonred  Morton  and  his  associates, 
Of  wh6  adhei'ed  to  th^  hdn^  c^  Hamilton,  he  was 
left  almoi^t  ^Ibne  in  i  neglected  and  unpiii^  so^ 
litude.f 

About  this  time  a  new  favourite  grew  into  great  The  rise  of 
credit  with  the  Queen,  and  soon  gained  an  ascend-  ^^^  ' 
ant  over  her  heart,  which  encouraged  his  efttei^ 
prising  genius  to  form  designs  that  proved  fatal  to 
Um^seif,  and  the  occasion  of  all  Mary's  subsequent 
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misfortunes.  This  was  James  Hepburn^  Earl  oiT 
Bothwell^  the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and  by 
1^,  his  extensive  possessions  and  numerous  yassais,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  in  that  turbulent  age,  when  so  many  vast 
jNTOJecte  were  kid  open  to  an  aspiring  mind,  and 
invited  it  to  action,  no  man's  ambition  was  moise 
daring  than  Bothwell's,  or  had  recourse  to  bold^ 
or  more  singular  expedients  for  obtaining  power.* 
When  almost  every  person  of  distinction  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  had  join- 
ed the  Congregation  in  opposing  the  dangeroa» 
encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,,  he,  though  an  avowed  Protestant,  ad- 
hered to  the  Queen  Regent,  and  acted  with  vi- 
gour on  her  side.  The  success  which  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Congregation  having  ohUged  him  ta 
retire  into  France,  he  was  taken  into  the  Queen's 
service,  and  continued  with  her  till  the  time  of 
her  return  into  Scotland.f  From,  that  period 
ivery  step  of  his  conduct  towards  Mary  was  re- 
markably dutifnl ;  and,  amidst  all  the  shiftings  of 
•I  1      ■  — — . 

*  The  enterpiising  $pirit  of  Bothwell  was  so  conspicuoHs 
/IS  to  procure  him  several  marks  of  distinction  during  his  re- 
sidence in  France.  Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  i.  143.  Throg- 
morton^  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  ministers  employed  by  Elicabeth,  points  him  out  as 
a  person  who  was  to  be  dreaded  and  observed.  "  The  Earl 
jof  Bothwell/*  says  he,  in  a  letter,  Nov.  28, 1560,  "  is  departed 
to  return  into  Scotland,  and  hath  made  boast  that  he  will  do 
great  things,  and  live  in  Scotland  in  despite  of  all  men.  He 
is  a  glorious,  rash,  and  hazardous  young  man ;  and  therefore 
it  were  meet  that  his  adversanea  should  both  have  an  eye  to 
him,  and  also  keep  him  short"  Ibid*  p«  149* 

t  Anders,  i.  90. 
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faction,  we  scarcely  ever  find  bim  holding  ^y 
course  which  could  be  offensive  to  her.      Whai 
Murray's  proceedings  with  regard  to  her  marriage      uofi. 
jgaYe  umbrage  to  the  Queen,  she  recalled  Botib^ 
.well  from  that  banishment  into  which  she  had 
been  obliged  with  reluctance  to  drive  him,  and 
considered    his    zeal    and    abilities  as  the  most 
powerful  supports  of  her  authority.     When  the 
.conspirators  against  Rieio  seized  her  person,  he 
became    the  chief  instrument  of  recovering  her 
liberty,  and  served  her,  on  that  occasion,  with  so 
-much  fidelity  9nd  success,^ as  m^de  the  deepest 
impression  on  her  oaind,   and  greatly  increased* 
the  confidence  which  she  had  hitherto  placed  in 
him.*     H^  gratitude  loaded  him  with  marks  of 
her  bouJEity;  she  raised  him  to  offices  of  profit  and 
trust,  and  transacted  no  matter    of  importance 
without  his  advice.f     By  complaisance  ^nd  assi- 
duity he  confirmed  and  fortifi^  these  dispositioivB 
lof  the  Queen  in  hvs  favour,  and  inseni^ibly  paved 
the  way  towards  th^t  vast  project,  which  his  im- 
moderate ambition  had  perhaps  already  conceived^ 
;and  which,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  at 
the  expense  of  many  crin^es^  be  at  last  acpom- 
plished. 

The  hour  of  the  Q,ueeii's  delivery  now  ap- 
proached. As  her  palace  was  defended  on^ly  by 
a  slender  guards  it  seemed  imprudent  to  expose 
her  persw,  at  this  time,  to  the  insults  she  might 
suffer  in  g^  kingdon^  torn  by  factiws  and.  prone  to 
mutii»y,.  For  this  reason  the  privy  council  adr 
irised  the  Qiaeen  to  fix  her  residaice  in  the  Castile 

*  AA<)fir».  ^,^9^  .  t  Mdv,  133.    Knox,  396^        < 
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of  Edbibnrgb,  the  stroDgest  (Sontmm  io  the  kiag- 
dam,  and  the  most  fropeif  place  for  the  security 
16^6.  cf  her  person.^  In  order  to  render  t)iki  tecurity 
more  perfect,  Mary  laboured  to  extinguish  thie 
dcHuestic  feuds  which  divided  some  of  the  pria* 
cipal  nobles.  Murray  and  Argyll  were  exasper* 
ated  against  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  by  redprooal 
and  repeated  injuries.  The  Quc^,  by  her  ai}- 
thority  and  entreaties,  effiscted  «  reconctlement 
among  them^  and  drew  from  them  a  promise  to 
bury  their  discords  in  everlasting  oblivion.  This 
reconcilement  Mary  had  so  mueh  ^t  heart,  that 
'  she  made  it  the  condition  on  ii^ch  she  again  re* 
'  ceived  IH^unay  into  favour.f 
Birth  of  On  the  nrneteenth  of  June,  Mary  was  delivered 
of  her  only  son  James,  a  prince  whose  birth  was 
happy  Cor  the  whda  island,  and  unfortunate  to  bar 
alone.  His  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
united  the  two  divided  kingdoms  in  one  mighty 
monarchy,  and  established  the  power  of  iGreat 
Britain  on  a  firm  foundation ;  while  «fae,  tpm  early 
from  her  son  by  the  cruelty  of  her  fate,  was  aever 
allowed  to  indulge  those  tender  passions,  nor  to 
taste  those  joys  which  fill  the  heart  of  a  mother, 
Melyil  was  instantly  despatched  to  Londoii 
with  an  account  of  this  event.  It  struck  Eliza* 
beth,  at  first,  in  a  sensible  manner;  a»d  Ih^ 
advantage  and  superiority  which  her  rival  had 
acquired  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  forced  tears  from 
her  eyes.  But  before  Melvil  was  admitted  te 
nudience,  sh^  had  so  fkt  recover^  the 
of  herself,  as   to  receive    him   net    only  wkh 

^  KeiA,  3SB.  t  lUd.  Sd&  Appeal;  1^ 
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lingly  accepted  the  invitation  which  Mary  gave 
lier»  to  stand  godmotlier  to  her  son.*.  ^ 

Am  MaTf  loved  iqpieftdouT  and  magnificeiioi^ 
the  mwlved  to  ^odlebfate  the  baptism  of  the  young 
fsrinee  mth^eat  pomp ;  and  for  that  purpote  oest 
iftvitalions  of  the  oame  kind  io  the  French  King; 
4iid  to  the  Dttke  of  SaiKiy,  the  unde  of  ber  £if- 
jaer  faoshaad. 

The  Qoeeii,  on  her  reoovevy^    discovered  no  The 
^amge  in  her  aetttimentB   with  inspect  to  the  ^^^ 


KiDg.f    The  lieath  of  Rizio,  and  the  coimte.  ^^^ 
aanee  he  bad  given  to  an-^aetioB  00  ineolent  and  withis. 
unjwtiiable,  w«pe  atUl  fresh  in  her  metnory.   She  ^J^^ 
fras  freqiieKUy  p^it»ve  and  dejected.1     Though  e^ 
Henry  sometimes  attended  at  eourt,  and  aecom- 
panied  her  in  her  progresses  through  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom*  he  met  wi4li  Httle  reve- 
wnee  from  the  noUes,  while  Mary  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  reserve^  and  did  not  euffer  him 
to  possess  any  autboxity.f    The  breach  between 
tiiera  beeame  every  day  mere  apparent]]     At- 
tempts were  made  towards  a  reconcilement,  par- 
^culatiyby  Castlenau,  the  Ftendi  ambassador; 
but,  after  such  «^olent  rupture,  it  was  found 
no  easy  matter  to  bind  the  nuptial  knot  anew ; 
and,  though  he  prevailed  on  the  King  and  Queen 
to  pass  two  nights  together,^  we  may,  with  great 
probability,  pronounce  this  appearance  of  union, 
to  which  Castknau  trusted,  not  to  have  been 


♦  Melv.  138.  f  See  Append.  No.  XVIL 

X  Meiv.  148.  f  Keith,  350.    Melv.  152. 

]|  Keith,  Afpend.  1^         ^  IIM.169. 
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sincere ;  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  not 

lasting. 

Both  WELL,  all  this  while,  wag  the  Queen'« 
prime  confidant.     Without  his  participation  no 
business  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  bestowed. 
Together  with  this  ascendant  over  her  councils, 
Bothwell,  if  we  may  "believe  the  contemporary  his- 
torians,  acquired  no  lee^  sway  over  her  heart.    B»t 
at  what  precise  time  this  ambitious  Lord  first  al- 
lowed the  sentiments  of  aloverto  occupy  the  placed 
of  that  duty  and  respect  which  a  subject  owes  his 
sovereign ;  or  when  Mary,  instead  of  gratitude  ioit 
his  faithful  services,  felt  a  passion  of  another  nature 
rising  in  her  bosom,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine.    Such  delicate  transiti<»is  of  passion  can  be 
discerned  only  by  those  who  are  admitted  near  the 
persons  of  the  parties,  and  who  can  view  the  secret 
Working?  of  the  hieart  with  calm  and  acute  obserr 
vation.   Neither  Knox  hois  Buchanan  enjoyed  these 
advantages.     'Their  humble  station  allowed  tiiem 
only  a  distant  access'  to  the  Queen  and  her  favour- 
ite.   And  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  as  well  as  the 
Violence  of  their  prejudices,  Tendered  their  opin- 
ions rash,  precipitate,  and   inaccurate.     It  is  by 
the  efiects  of  this  reciprocal  passion,  rather  than 
by  their  accounts  of  it,  that  subsequent  histodaBS 
can  judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventuhoxts  as  Bothweirs  project  to  gain 
the  Queen  may  appear,  it  was  formed  aind  carried 
on  under  very  favourable  dridumstances.  Mary 
was  young,  gay,  ^nd  afiable.  She  possessed  great 
seiii-ibility  of  temper,  and  was  capable  of  the 
utmost  tenderness  of  afiectioq.    She  ha4  placed 
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heat  love  on  a  very  imw<N:tlLy  object,  wlio  requited     10(HC 
it  with  ingratitude,  and  treated  hex  with  neglect,    .^    '^^ 
^ith  insolence,  and  with  brutality.    AU  these  she      tMi. 
ielt  and  resented.     In  this  situation,  tibe  attention 
and  ecm^aisance  of  a  man  who  had  vindicated  het 
auth<»?ity  and  protected  h^  persop,  who  entered 
into  all  her  views,  who  soothed  all  her  passions, 
who  watched  and  improved  every  opportunity  qf 
insinuatmg  his  design,  and  recommending  Ms  pas- 
sion,^  could  hardly  fail  of  making  an  impression 
oti  a  heart  of  sudi  a  firame  as  Mary's. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Damley,  nursed  up  in  TheCng 
flattery,  and  accustomed  to  command,  could  not  ]^J^£ 
bear  the  cont^npt  under  whidi  he  had  now  fallen,  land. 
and  the  state  of  in^niicance  to  which  he  saw 
liimself  reduced.  But,  in  a  country  where  he  was 
universally  hated  or  desj^sed,  he  could  nev«r 
hope  to  i(mo.  a  party  whidi  would  second  any 
attempt  he  might  make  to  ^recover  power.  Ife 
addressed  himsdf,  therefore,  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
jfche  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  many  pro- 
fesoons  oi  his  own-  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion^ 
and  with  bitter  complaints  against  the  Queen, 
£ox  neglec^ng  to  promote  that  interest  :f  and 
soon  after,  he  took  a  resolution,  equally  vrild  and 
desperate,  of  embarking  on  board  a  ship  which 
he  provided,  and  of  flying  into  foreign  parts.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  form  any  satisfactory  cour 
jecture  conceming  the  motives  which  influence 
>  capricious  and  irregular  mind.  He  hoped,  per* 
haps,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Catholic  prin* 


« » 


Andens.  i.  93,  94-.  +  Knox,  399. 


Iff  Bf tKwr  <m  ncmLMum: 

WOK    M9  »Hlhe  C|>^*iI|€f0t  by  WW  «aj  for  foligkn,.  mi 

ifbii^  lip  bad  k»>|.    Ferbap^  he  .wpii^ied  iM^bonf 

who  Jmi4  ii^ve?  befn  wtoie^M^  of  Im  ^rnner  pMi^ 


Hn  capri-  ^  {{jg  eoinmwkKtod  tbe  drngn  l;o  the  FYe«Gli 
biv^.  iimb««a$dpr  JU  Cro^  and  ta  his  fsif her  i^e  Eiiri 
of  Lennox.  Tb^  both  fiide^voured  to  dismade 
him  frem  H,  hut  without  sueoe«s.  LemK^iK,  who 
«Qeni%  98  wi^U  «s  bis  soii>  \^  have  lost  the  Qaean'fi 
txmMmmf  Md  'wbo>  ob^vt  tbb  ttm^  w^m  seldom 
at  c<mrt,  iii^ntly  eoiaatiunkated  the  maAter  to 
b«f  by  a  latter.  Htury,  who  had  nslusal  to  ac* 
ipmnpatiy  tbe  Quem  imm  Stirlmg  to  Edmborgb, 
was  likmiae  abaontiisam  court.  He  arrived  th€re» 
bowey(gr«>  <m  the  same  day  she  leeeived  the  aa^ 
<^unt  of  his  iiiiended  Sigbi.  Bat  he  wai  i^one 
than  mgualiy  wayward  and  paeriab ;  and  s^tt^ng 
to  enter  the  palace  uaba^  oertain  Lords  who  aV 
tended  the  Qijieea  'vwe  dismiiMd*  Mary  mm 
oblig^  to  meet  bim  wtthoat  the  gutes.  At  latt 
be  suffered  her  to  eonduet  him  into  her  own 
itp^^rtmmt.  She  eadaavaured  to  draw  irom  him 
the  reasons  i£  th#  strange  i^olulioii  which  he 
had  taken,  and  to  divert  htm  from  it  la  8pite» 
however,  of  fdl  her  argwneitts  aad*  entaeaties, 
be  remaiaed  silent  and  iaflexiUo.  Nest  digr 
the  privy  council,  by  h^r  direii^aieii,  axpostukt- 
ed  with  him  on  the  same  head.  He  persisted, 
Botwithstandingf    in  his   sullenness  and  obsti- 


WMjr;  wd  ntithcr  diigtiad  to expkis  i|ie  nuMmt     woom 

of  Jiis  con^Qt,  nor  sigiuibd  a»y  u^bMtion  of  alp   ^^* 

tmng  it»    Ab  he  kft  the  apiartaaenty  he  twrned      im«. 

4owank  ^  Queen,  Mid  teld  her  that  she  shoidd 

4M>t  see  bii  ibee  ag^in  for  a  long  time*    A  feiir 

4^jB  aftar,  be  wrote  te«ll|!arf,  and  mentioned  two  ^^ 

thinge  as  grounds  ef  Ills  disgust.    She  herself,  he 

JIAid,  no  longer  admitted  him  into  any  eonfidencot 

•and  had  deprived  fain  of  all  powar ;  and  the  nobles^ 

«fter  her  egcani|de»  treated  him  with  open  Bfc^leet, 

m  that  he  appealed  in  ererjr  fdade  without  the 

dignity  and  splendoor  ef  a  King. 

NooTHiNO  eoaid  hfi  more  mortifying  to  Mary,  Mary  en- 
Aaa  this  intended  flight  of  the  King^a^  which  topi«^t 
would  heve  spread  the  in&my  of  their  domestic  lusmtend- 

1        ti  -n  •      r^  t*  ^  flight. 

quarm  all  over  Europe.  Compassion  vat  a  mo- 
pacdi  who  would  then  appear  to  be  forced  into 
«ile  by  her  neglect  and  ill  usage,  might  have  dis- 
posed mankind  to  entertain  sentiments  concerning 
the  causes  of  their  discord,  little  to  her  advantage. 
In  ordjer,  therefore,  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her 
l^U^  ^d  ta  screen  her  reputation  ftom  any  ceur 
ewe  with  whieh  Damby  might  eedeavour  to  load 
it,  the  privy  coun^l  transmitted  a  narrative  of 
this  whole  transaction  bpth  to  the  King  and  to 
^e  Qneep-rmother  of  Frapcp.  It  was  drawn 
srith  great  art,  and  sets  Mary's  ewdnot  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view*.* 

About  this  time  the  license  of  the  borderers 
j!|Aled  for  redress ;  and  Mary  resolving  to  hold  a 
court  of  jiistiee  at  Jedburgb*  the .  inhabitants  of 

I  ■    .  ■      II         ■  ■■  11    II  ■■  1 1     I      n  »■  II  ■■  ■!  I    «    I    n— t—^iia— i»—i ^^»^— ^i'i»«»  i>^^»n^<  ill   I  ^ 

*  Keith;  S45,  S47. 
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srrend  acyiu»&t  counties  were  smnmoned  to  attend 
their  sovereign  in  arms,  according  to  custom.^ 
Bi»thwell  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  or  warden 
4)f  all  the  marches,  an  office  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom;  and,  though  usually  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  governments,  bestowed  by 
the  Queen's  favour  iqpon  Ifim  alone.  In  order  to 
display  his  own  valour  and  activity  in  the  discharge 
of  this  trust,  he  attempted  to  seize  a  gang  of  baa- 
ditti,  who,  lurking  among  the  marshes  of  Liddes^ 
Oqt  16.  dale»  infested  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  while  he 
was  layingholdupononeof  thosedesperadoes,  he  was 
wounded  by  him  in  several  places,  so  that  his  fol- 
lowers weraohliged  to  carry  him  to  Hermitage  castle. 
Mary  instantly  flew  thither,  with  an  impaticaice 
which  has  been  considered  as  marking  the  anxiety 
da  lover,  but  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a  Queen.f 


*  Keith,  353.     Good.  vol.  i.  303. 

f  The  distfunce  betw^n  Jedburgh  and  Hamitage  is  eigibi 
jteen  Scottish  miles,  through  a  country  almost  impassable. 
The  season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced.  Bothwell  seems  to 
have  been  wounded  in  a  ^scuffle,  occasioned  by  the  despair  ef 
k  single  man,  rather  than  any  open  insurrectian  of  the  bor? 
4erer9.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Queen  was  attended 
by  any  considerable  train.  Had  any  military  operation  been 
necessary,  as  is  supposed.  Good.  vol.  i.  304,  it  woul^  have 
been  extremely  improper  to  risk  the  Queen's  person  in  an 
expedition  against  thieves.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  found 
Bothwell  to  be  in  no  danger,  she.  instantly  returned^  and  afr 
ter  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  insurrection,  nor  have  we 
any  proof  that  the  rioters  took  refuge  in  England.  As  there 
is  no  farther  evidence  with  respect  to  the  motives  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  journey,  the  reader  must  judge  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  Knox  and  Buphanan,  who  ascribe  it  to  the 
Queen's  love  of  BothwfU. 
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!Finciing  that  BothweU  was  threatened  willi  no 
dangerous  symptom^  she  returned  the  sasne  day  to 
Jedburgh.  The  fatigue  of  sudi  a  jowwy^  added  um. 
to  the  anguish  of  mind  she  had  suffisred  on  Both* 
vikWs  aoeount,  threw  hfer  next  morning  into  a  vio- 
lent fever.*  Her  life  was  despaired  of^  but  hei; 
youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  resisted 
the  malignity  of  her  disease.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  King,  who  re* 
sided  at  Stirling,  never  came  near  Jedburgh  ;f  and  Nor.  $. 
when  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  mdk^  his  appear* 
ance  there,  he  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  as 
did  not  encourage  him  to  make  any  long  8tay4 
Mary  soon  recovered  strength  enough  to  letom 
along  the  eastern  'borders  to  Dunbar. 
.  While  she  resided  in  this  place,  her  attention 
was  turned  towards  England.  Elizabeth,  notwith- 
standing her  promise,  and  even  proclamations  to 
the  contrary,  not  only  .allowed,  but  encouraged 
Morton  and  his  associates  to  remain  in  England.^ 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  her  protection 
to  several  English  fugitives,  ^ach  Queen  watch* 
ed  the  motions  of  the  other  with  a  jealous  atten- 
^on,  and  secretly  countenanced  the  practices  which 
were  carrying  on  to  disturb  the  administration  of 
her  rival. 

For  this  purpose  Mary's  ambassador,  Robert  Jip^^ 
Melvil,  and  her  other  emissaries,  were  extremely  ment  fa- 
active  and  successful.     We  may  ascribe,  in  a  good  ^Jt^^ 
degree,  to  their  intrigues,  that  spirit  which  ap-  tensions  to 
peared  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  which 

♦  Keith,  S51,  352.  t  Ibid.  Append.  133. 

X  Knox,  400.  §  Cald.  vol.  U,  p.  15. 
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VOM  rtfased  tf  irtorai  tl»t  thfdMetied  BHaalMstlf  s  dome^^ 
^  tfe  tfinqadlKty,  mmei  ikim  My  otltef  evewt  of  her 
i^      Mgti^'  aiMJf  f Kicked  fill  h^r  itft  and  dexterity  to  2d- 

d«rt  ^fiiitoyi^i^  ihe  hhst  ittenti^ti  to  tnarfy.  A 
irlolefit'  didrtetaper  with  wMcb  slf«  IM  ^fidy  beM 
seized,  tevitig;'  M)^ng«r^  her  'Site^aM  elarmed  iKfe 
iHKlMr  vritb  «&^  proi9f»eet  df  dtl  tho^i^  d^^tefiti^ 
i^Mcte  ^  o^^^iskftiei  By'  ^  dli»puted  mtl  cht^mj 
8Bee6l»siottv  iif  tnof iito  wais  ti^axle»  ailid  <$kgerl^  libt^ii^ 
ed  to  in  hottt  fcotifei  ft*  Adftreisdng  the  Queeif  (6 
jntmde  i^MJist  antj  sttctl  dftt»ge^  in  tftaeff  to  eoA#; 
^Ift^r^  by  s%nil^^  htt  dwta  I'esoIutiOn  f<y  n^afi^^ 
or  by  comientiUfg  to  an  aet,  esfiablislmij^  ft^  drdei^ 
«f  »rt)6feriftltm  t*  the  crow*  *  Her  love  f!o  bfer  sfub- 
jeeti;  ber  duty  «o  th^  fvMio^  her  tontefik  foif  p«L 
t^ri^,  i(  #te  aMterted,  fiot  0%  caSted  ti^ti,  1MI 
obHged  ber  ^take  one  of  fir*Se  steps.  'Phe  iiM* 
peraMe  aterifi6n  wb$cb  she  bad  tdl  alotig  d$ikx>v^- 
ed  9&!t  liiarriagey  tmlM  iV  M^r<)bab!e  fibal  4it 
imdd  ekooiie  tbe  form^;  2vAd>if  flb«  complied  V»i^ 
tbe  litter  re<5fmBst,  no  fKle  td  the  crownr  c^oiild,  ivkh 
airf  ccAxm:  ef  jtistiee,  b«  ^  In  of]^i»s!l$t)ii  fo  tltet 
of  fibe  Seotiiftfr  Qt^mil  Bll«:ibet6  tftis  stt^ckM^ 
enough  to  see  tbe  remotest  consequeneeii  of  tbik 
motbn,  and  observed  fhlem  wHb  the  gr^tesf  anxie- 
ty. \  Mary,  by  teftilniig  io  oft^tt  to  ratify  ihcf  treaty 
of  Editobi^b^  bad  i^btinly  iMiiisdt^  a<  d^%il  <tf 
embracing  the  firdt  pr(»feilmng  Opportotaity  fer  proi* 
secuting  ber  right  to  tlie  Engfish  crown*;  and^ 
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hy  hsr  fiftciet  m^titttdoiu^  ;she  kad  gamed  many 
to  £ivoux  her  titk.*  AU  tke  Roman  Catbolitt 
ardently  wished  for  heat  mmamsmi.  (  Her  gentlei' 
oess  aifcd  bumanilty  kad  removed  many  ef  those 
apprehensioBS  wbick  the  PxoteatafMts  entavtainedl 
OA  aeceuat  of  her  reUpwa^  j  The  ooijL/t  futuMK 
which  envied  the  power,  ef  Cecily  and  endeatooied 
to  unrest  the  adramtBtratixm  oat  of  his  hands,  ad^ 
m^aneed  the  pretennons  ef  the  Soetlaflhr  Queen  ia 
oppositicm  te  him.  The  unioii  of  tbe  twe  hin|^ 
doiDS  waa  a  desirable  ofejeet  tir  all  vdse  men  m 
hotb  natiote;  sad  the  Inrtb  of  the  young  ptfinca 
was  a  security  &V  the  cofttnaance  of  this  Mess* 
mg^^and  gave  bopdi  ef  ita  perpetnity. 

Undsr  these  dureumstimccs^  and  whib  Ihe  na» 
tien  was  in  snoh  a  temper^  a  Parliaitieotary  de-  ^^^^^ 
daration  of  Mary's  title  wonld  hanre  heeai  highly  that  tt>» 
detrimental  to  Ellzabetk    The  pseaent  uwiettleA  T^^ 
state^  of  the  sueeession  left  nmch  in.  her  povrat^  > 
Her  resentment  alone  might  have  gone  fiur  to^ 
wards  eluding  any  of  the  eompelitdrs  bom  tha 
erowa;  and  the  divad  of  this  had  hitherta  re^ 
etrained  and  overawed  the  ambitbn  of  the  Soot* 
tish  Queen.    But  if  this  dbeek  shenM  be  removed 
By  the  legal  acknewledgmcait  of  bnr  titles  Mary 
would  te  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  dai^er* 
ous  designs,  and  to  act  without  feac  or  reserve* 
Her  partisans  were  abeady  meditating  sc^emet 
for  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  king-^ 
dom  ;f  and  an  aet  of  Parliament,  recognising  the 
rights  of  «that  Frineess,  whose  pretensions  thejr 
&voured,  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  m 
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aigaal  to  aims;  ^nd,  notwithstanding  BHcftbethf^ 
just  title  to  the  affections  of  her  sulgects,  mighfi 
i5«6.  have  shaken  and  endangered  her  tlnrone. 
»^^n-  While  this  matter  remained  in  suspense  iit 
to  improve  hoth  houses,  an  aoeount  of  it  was  transmitted  to^ 
portu^  Mary  by  Melvil  her  ambassador:.  As  she  did  not 
^^7-  want  advocates  for  her  right,  even  among  thoa^ 

who   were  near  Elizabeth's  person,   she  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  th&  dispoaticm  which  appeared, 
towards    settling  the  right  of  succession  in  fa^ 
fiivour,  by  a  letter  to  the   privy  coimseilors  of 
England.      She  expressed  in  it  a  grateful  sense 
of  Elizabeth's    friendship,     which    she   ascribes 
chiefly  to  their  good  offices  with  their  sovereign^ 
in  her  behalf     She  dedared  her  resolution  to  live 
in  perpetual  amity  with  England,  without  urgii^ 
or  pursuing  her  daiin  upon  the  crown  any  farther 
than  should  be  agreeable  to  the  Queen.     But,  ab 
the  same  time,  as  her  right  of  succession  was  un-< 
doubted,  she  hoped  it  would  be  examined  witU 
candour,  and  ju^ed  of  with  impartiality.     The 
nobles  who  attended  her  Wrote  to  the  Englisk 
privy  council  in  the  same  strain.*      Mary  artfully 
gave  theise  letters  the  air  of  being  notUng  more 
than  a  declaration  of  her  own  and  of  her  subjectsT 
gratitude  towards  Eliaabeth.     But,  as  she  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which* 
Elizabeth    observed  the^  proceedings  of  Farlia* 
ment,  a  step  so  uncommon  ss  thi%  of  one  prince's 
entering    into    public  correspondence    with    the 
privy  counsellors  of  another,  could  not  be  other-' 
wise  construed  than  as  taken  with  an  intentiont 

*  Keith,  554.    Append.. 1S6^ 
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to  eneoutage  the  spirit  which  had  already  been 
raised  among  the  English.  In  this  light  it  seems 
to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  herself.*  But  the  uie. 
disposition  of  het  feeple  rendering  it  necessary  to 
tteat  Mary's  person  mth.  great  decency,  and  her 
title  with  much  regard,  she  mentioned  it  to  her 
wly  in  the  softest  language. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  a  more  cruel  EKabeth 
mortification  to  a  printess  of  Elizabeth's  cha-  !^^i^ 
racter,   ^an  the   temper  which  both  houses  of  Pariia.* 
Parliament   discoreted  on    this  occasion.     She 
betit  all  her  policnr  to  defeat  or  elude  the  motion.  ! 

After  allowing  the  first  heat  of  their  ze^l  to 
evaporate^  she  called  into  her  presence  a  certain 
nfamber  of  each  house.  She  soothed  and  caressed 
tihefn ;  she  threatened  and  promised ;  she  remitted 
8&l§idies  which  were  due,  and  refused  those  which 
wttt  ofifief ed ;  and,  in  the  end,  prevaited  fo  have 
this  formidable  motion  put  off  for  that  session. 
Hapliily  for  her,  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
Qaeeti^  and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  her,  pre- 
vented ihe  revival  of  such  a  motion  in  any  future 
Parliameiit.f 

Meantime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation 
of  unpartiality,  amd  that  she  might  not  drive 
Mary  into  any  desperate  measure,  she  committed 
to  the  Tower  one  Thornton,  who  had  published 
Mnetl&ng  derogatory  to  the  right  of  the  Scottish' 
line  4  Attd  sngnified  her  displeasure  against  a  meni« 


»  Keith,  357. 
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ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  seemed,  by 
some  words  in  a  speech,  to  glance  at  Mary.* 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  Mary  was  ever  so- 
licitous to  promote  the  interest  of  that  religion 
which  she  professed.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  her  favoiyr- 
ite  passion ;  and  though  the  design  was  concealed 
with  care  and  conducted  with  caution,  she  pur- 
sued it  with  a  persevering  zeal.  At  this  time  she 
ventured  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  her  usual  re- 
serve ;  and  the  aid  which  she  expected  from  the 
Popish  princes,  who  had  engaged  in  the  league  of 
Bayonne,  encouraged  her  to  take  a  step,  which^ 
if  we  consider  the  temper  of  the  nation,  aj^ars 
to  be  extremely  bold.  Having  formerly  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  court,  of  Rome,  she 
now  resolved  to  allow  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope 
publicly  to  enter  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea» 
at  that  time  Bishop  of  Mondovi,  was  the  persou 
on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  office,  and  along 
with  him  he  sent  the  Queen  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns.f  It  is  not  the  character  of  the 
papal  court  to  open  its  treasury  upon  distant  or 
imaginary  hopes.  The  business  of  the  nuncio  in* 
to  Scotland  could  be  no  other  than  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romish 
See.  Thus  Mary  herself  imderstood  it ;  and,  in 
her  answer  to  a  letter  which  she  received  from 
tile  Pope,  after  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of 
his  paternal    care   and  liberality,  she   promises 


*  Haynes^  449. 
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that  she  wbiild  bend  her  whole  strength  UmixjSi^ 
tiie*  re^establishment  and  propagatitm  of  the  Ca^ 
tholic  faith ;  that  she  would  receive  the  nuncio      i$s«. 
with  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect,  and 
concor  with  the  utmost  vigour,  in  all  his  designs, 
towards  promoting  the  honour  of  God,  and  re« 
storing  peace  to  the  kingdom;  that  she  would 
celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  according  to 
the  ceremonies  which  the  ^Romiish  ritual  pre- 
scribes, hoping  that  her  subjects  would  be  taught, 
by  this  example,  again  to  reverence  the  sacra^ 
ments  of  the  church,   which  they  had  so  long 
treated  with  contempt;  and  that  she  would  be 
careful  to  instil  early  into  her  soni  the  principlei 
<^  a  sincere  love  and  attachment  io  the  Catholic 
faith.*    But  though  the  nuncio  was  already  ar^ 
rived  at  Paris,  and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  at- 
tendants  with  part  of  the  money,  the  Queen  did 
not  think  the  juncture  prqper  for  his  reception* 
£lLKabeth  was  preparing  to  send  a  magnificent 
embassy  into  Scotlai^,  against  the  time  of  the 
Prince's  baptism,  and  as  it  would  have  been  im'^ 
proper  to  offend  her,  she  wisely  contrived,  uhd^ 
v^ous  pretences,  to  detain  Laurea  at  Paris.f 
The  convulsions  into  which  the.  kingdom  was 
thrown  soon  after,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  any  farther. 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  secretly  car- 
rying on  these  iDElgotiations  for  subverting  the 
reformed  church,  she  did  not  scruple  publicly  to 
employ  1^  authority  towaj^ds  obtaining  for  its 

*  CoiMBi  Vita  Marifle^  a|h  JM>,  vol  ii.  p.  5L 
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mlnKsters  a  more  eertain  and  cam&rtbMe  ffiibritl^ 
eoce.*  Dttring  this  year,  she^kmed  fieyeral  pr^ 
damations  and  acts  of  eonndl  6r  that  purpose^ 
and  readily  approved  of  every  sdieme  wluch  waff 
proposed  for  the  more  e£Peetaal  payment  of  their 
stipesids.  This  part  of  her  conduct  does  little 
hcmonr  to  MaryV  int^rity:  and  though  justi- 
fied hy  the  example  of  prinoes,  who  often  reckon 
isdsehood  and  deceit  among  the  necessary  arts  of 
government,  and  even  authorised  by  the  pemi* 
eious  casuistry  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
transfers  breach  of  faith  to  heretics  frcttn  the  list 
ef  crimes  to  that  of  duties ;  such  disdmulation^ 
however,  must  be  numbered  among  ihose  ble« 
mishes  which  never  stain  a  truly  great  and  gene- 
reus  character. 

As  neither  the  Frendi  nor  Piedmontese  am- 
liassadors  were  yet  arrived,  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  was  put  o£P  from  time  to  time.  Mean* 
while,  Mary  fixed  her  residence  at  Craigmillar.f 
Such  a  retirement,  perhaps,  suited  the  present 
temper  of  her  mind,  and  induced  h^  to|irefer 
it  before  her  own  palace  of  Holyrood-house* 
Her  aversion  for  tlie  King  grew  every  day  moie 
confirmed^  and  was  become  altogether  incurable. 
A  deep  melancholy  succeeded  to  that  gaiety  of 
spirit  which  was  natural  to  her.  The  rashnesa 
and  levity  of  her  own  choice,  and  the  King^a 
ingratitude  and  obstinacy,  filled  her  with  shame 
and  with  deqiair.  A  variety^  of  passions  preyed 
at  once  on  a  mind,  all  wfatse  sensations  were 
OK^^osite,  and  all  its  en^otiims  strong,  and  often 
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«Ktoled  firai  iiar  the  last  wish  of  tiie  Qfififffai* 
n$te,  that  tile  itaelf  might  come  to  sn  Md«* 

BOT  ae  the  Earl  of  Bedlbrd»  and  the  Count  de  im. 
Brieiiae»  the  Engtiah  4hihI  Freneh  ambassadorsy 
vbom  the  had  Img  ei^ected,  arrived  ahout  this 
iime>  Mar;  m$B  obliged  to  mppreaa  what  passed 
in  her  bososn,  and  to  set  out  for  Stirting  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son.  Bedford  was 
attended  by  a  mtmerous  and  splendid  tnon,  and 
Ivougbt  presents  from  Elizabeth,  suitable  to  her 
<iwn  digi^,  and  the  respeet  with  which  die  a£- 
lected,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Queen  of  SeotsL 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  Mary,  and 
ibe  magaifieentee  ^splayed  by  her  on  this  occasion 
exceeded  whatever  had  been  formerly  known  in 
Scotland.  The  ceremony  itself  was  performed  Dec.ir« 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  But 
neither  Bedford,  nor  any- of  .the  Scottish  noblea 
who  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  ei^red 
within  the  gates  of  the  cbapeLf  The  spirit  of 
that  age,  firm  and  uncomplying,  would  not,  upon 
any  inducement,  condescend  to  witness  an  actim 
which  it  deemed  idolatrous. 

HfiNBY'a  behaviour  at  this  juncture  perfectly  "^ 
discovers  the  excess  of  his  caprice,  as  well  as  of  ^Swm^ 
his  folly.    He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  but  con-  ^^^^^ 
fined  himself  to  hi.  own  ^ipartment ;  and.  as  the  L^^ 
Queen  distrusted  every  noblemw  who  ventured  "*^"*°^ 
to  converse  with  him,  he  was  left  in  absolute  so- 
litude.     Nothing  could    be  more  singular,   or 
was  less  e3(pecte49  than  his  choosing  to  appear  in 
a  manner  that  both  published  the  contempt  under 

♦  Keith,  Pic£  vii         ""^  t  Ibid.S60« 
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which  he  had  fallen,  and  by  exposing  the  Qaeen'if 
domestic  unhappiness  to  the  obserratioa  of  sof 
1569. '  many  foreigners,  looked  like  a  step  taken  on  pur- 
pose to  mortify  and  to  offend  her.  Mary  felt  this 
insult  sensibly ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  ef« 
forts  to  assume  the  gaiety  which  suited  the  occa- 
aon.  and  ^hicb  was  necessary  for  the  polite  reeep- 
tion  of  her  guestts,  she  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
i^ture,  in  ordar  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her 
sorrow,  and  give  vent  to  her  tears.*  The  King 
still  persisted  in  his  design  of  retiring  into  foreign 
partSi  and  dmly  threatened  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.7 


■■iWMHMM.aMMWiBa.va^iWi 


•  Keith,  Pref.  vii. 

t  Camdep  affirms,  401,  that  Bedford  was  commanded  }ff 
Elizabeth  not  to  give  Damley  the  title  of  King.  As  this 
was  an  indfgnlty  not  to  be  borne  either  by  Mary  or  her  hu9« 
batid,  it  hath  been  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  King's  ab^ 
sence  from  the  ceremony  of  his  son's  1>aptism.  Keith,  8G(k 
K^ood.  319.  But,  1.'  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found  among 
Bedford's  instructions,  the  original  of  which  still  remains. 
Keitli,  S56.  2.  Bedford's  advice  to  the  Queen  by  Melvil  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  Camden's  assertion.  Mel  v.  15S. 
Melvil'g  account  is  confirmed  by  Elizabeth's  instructions  to 
sat  Henry  Norris,  where  she  affirms  tluit  she  commanded 
Bedford  to  employ  his  best  offices  towards  reconciling  Mary 
to  her  husband,  which  she  had  attempted  tp  no  purpose. 
Digge's  Cottipl.  Ambas.  p.  15.  A  paper  published,  Ap« 
J>endix  No.  XVIII.  proves  the  same  thing.  Si  Le  Croc,  the 
French  resident,  mentions  the  King^s  abs^ice,  biit  withoat 
giving  that  reason  for  it  which  has  been  founded  on  Cam- 
den's words,  though,  if  that  had  been  the  real  one,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  he  should  have  neglected  to 
Mention  it.  Le  Croc's  first  letter  is  dated  December  2,  some 
time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Scotland  ; 
and  when  his  instructions,  either  public  or  secret,  ooold 
hardly  b^  kiiown'i    Le  Croc  plainly  supposes  that  the  discord 
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'The  ccremonf  of  witnessing  the  Prince's  bap- 
tism was  not  the  sole  business  of  Bedford's  em- 
bassy.     His  instnictions  contained  an  overture      isee. 
which  ought  to  have  gone  far  towards  extinguish-  ^^^*** 
ing  those  jealousies  which  had  so  long  subsisted  voun  to 
between  the  two  Queens.     The  treaty  of  Edin-  SSto'ha^ 
burgh,  which  had  been  so  often  mentioned,  was  ^/^^ces 
the  principal  occasion  of  these.     The  spirit,  how-  Mary. 
ever»  which  had  risen  to  such  an  height  in  the 
late  Parliament,  the  power  of  the  party  which  fa- 
voured ihe  Scottish  Queen's  title,  the  number  and 
aetivity  of  her  agents  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  alarmed  Elizabeth,  and  induced  her  to 
forego  any  advantage  which  the  ambiguous  and 
artful  expressions  in  that  treaty  might  afford  her. 
l^othing  was  how  demanded  of  Mary,  but  to  re- 
nounce any  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during 
Elizabeth's  life  and  the  lives  of  her  posterity ;  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  take  no  step  which 
might  prove  injurious  to  Mary's  eUim  upon  the 
sijiccession. 

■'        m        1 1 II         -    ■      ■        ■  ,  ■ .  ■ 

lielweeB  the  King  and  Qaeen  was  the  cause  of  his  absence 
from  the  baptism,  and  hi«  account  of  this  matter  is  that 
which  I  have  ^IWwed.  Keith,  JVef.  vii.  4.  He  infonns  his 
court,  that  on  account  of  the  difference  beti^ixt  th^e  Kingan4 
the  Queen,  he  ha4  refused  to  hold  any  farther  correspond^ 
enoe  with  ^e  former,  though  he  appears,  in  many  instances, 
to  have  been  his  great  confidant.  Ibid.  5.  As  the  King  was 
not  pri^sent  at  the  bapdsm,  he  8eem9  tq  have  hem  excluded 
iVom  any  share  in  the  ordinary  udministra^ion  of  business, 
fwo  acts  of  privy  council,  one  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  oi| 
tfie  21st  of  December,  are  found  in  Keith,  562.  They  both 
run  in  the  Queen's  name  alone.  The  King  seems  not  to  hav^ 
boiii  presei^  This  could  not  be  owing  to  Elizabeth's  in;« 
structions  to  Bedford.  t  Keith,  SSf). 
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Mary  could  not,  ^ith  decency,  reject  a  pf opo- 
_  sition  so  equitable;  she  insisted,  however,  that 
15Q6.  Elizabeth  should  order  the  right  upon  which  dbe 
claimed,  to  be  legally  examined  and  publicly  re- 
cognised, and  particularly  that  the  testament  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whereby  he  had  excluded  the  de-^ 
SQendants  of  his  eldest  sister  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  <»der  of 
succession,  might  be  produced,  and  considered  by 
the  English  nobility.  Mary's  ministers  had  cre- 
dulously embraced  an  opinion,  that  this  testament^ 
which  they  so  justly  conceived  to  be  injurious  to 
their  mistress,  was  a  mere  forgery ;  and,  on  differ- 
ent  occasions,  had  urged  Elizabeth  to  produce  it. 
Mary  would  have  suffered  considerably  by  gaining 
this  point  The  original  testament  is  still  extant, 
and  not  the  least  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  ita 
genuineness  and  authenticity.  But  it  was  not: 
Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to  set  aside  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  She  aimed  at  no- 
thing more,  than  to  keep  the  question  concerning 
the  succession  perplexed  and  undecided ;  and»  by 
industriously  eluding  this  request,  she  did^  in  ose 
respect,  real  service  to  Mary's  cause.* 

A  FEW  days  after  the  baptism  of  the  Prince, 
Morton  and  all  the  other  conspirators  against 
Rizio  obtained  their  pardon,  and  leave  to  return 
into  Scotland.  Mary,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
tinned  inexoirable  to  every  treaty  in  their  behalf, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell.f 
He   could   hope   for  no  success   in  those  bold 

^  Rymer,  xv.  p.  1 10.    Keith^  S5H.  Note  c.    Miirden,  368. 
t  GocmI.  voL  I  140.    Melv.  154. 
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defigm  m  ivbddbL  hi»  mUl&oa  reseked  to  ves- 
tw^  without  ^awiug  aid  fircHU  every  quarter.  By 
inrocHring  a  £iyour  fkcw  Morton  and  hh  associates,  w^ 
of  wlueb  they  had  good  reason  to  despair,  he  ex* 
p€^ted  to  secure  a  hand  of  fiuthful  and  determined 
adherents. 

The  King  stiU  remained  at  Stirling  in  solitude 
aBd  under  eontempt.  His  impatimiee  in  this  A- 
tuatknit  together  with  the  slarm  given  him  hy  the 
nunour  of  a  design  to  seize  hb  pesson,  and  eon- 
fine  him  to  prison,*  was  the  occairion  of  his  leavii^ 
tbntpkeein  an  ahmpt  manner,  and  retirii^to 
hb  &ther  at  Glasgow. 

Two  aeeembties  of  the  diurcfa  were  held  during  ^^^  2*- 
this  year.    New  complaints  were  made,  and  upon  church* 
good  grounds,  of  the  paverty  and  cootempt  under 
which  the  Protestant  clergy  were  suffered  to  lan« 
guish.    Penurious  as  the  aHotment  for  their  sub- 
sbtence  was,  they  bad  not  received  the  least  parfr 
of  what  was  due  im  the  preceding  year.f    N<v> 
thing  less  than  a  zieaU  ready  to  endure  and  to  suf« 
let  every  thsig  for  a  good  cause,  could  have  per- 
auad#d  men  to  adhere  to  a  church  so  indigent  and 
00  n^lected.    The  es^traprdinaisy  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  Prince's  baptism  had  exhausted  the 
Queen's  treasury,  and  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  (4^igy  were  diverted  into 
Oilier  channels.    The  Queen  was  tiberefore  obliged 
'to  prevent  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  assembly, 
by  falUng  on  some  new  method  for  the  reUef  of 
the  church.    Some  symptoms  of  liberality,  some 

«  Keitb,  Pre£  viii.  t  IKd,  562. 
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stretch  towards  munificence,  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  assignment  which  was  made  with 
15S6.  an  intention  of  soothing  and  silendng  the  clergy. 
Sut  both  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  held  fiist  the 
riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  seized.  A 
sum  which,  at  the  highest  computation,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  equal  to  nine  thousand  pounds  ster* 
ling,^  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  whole  national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately 
seen  single  monasteries  possessed  of  revenues  fiu: 
superior  in  value.  / 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  bore  the  grievan- 
ces which  affected  themselves  alone  with  astoniah-P 
Ing  patience ;  but  wherever  the  reformed  reUgion . 
was  threatened,  they  were  extremely  i^t  to  be 
alarmed,  and  to  proclaim,  in  the  loudest  manner,  ' 
their  apprehensions  of  danger.    A  just  occasion  of 
this  kind  was  given  them  a  i^ort  time  before  the 
meejting  of  the  assembly.    The  usurped  and  op- 
pressive jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  had 
been  abolii^ed  by  the  Parliament  in  the  year  one^ 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty,  and  commissaries 
were  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  causer 
which   formerly  came  under   their  oognizanccj- 
Among  the  few  acts  of  j;hat  Parliament  to  which 
Mary  had  paid  gny  regard,  this  was  one.    She 
had  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  commissaries, 
and  had  given  them  instructions  for  directing  their 
proceedings,^  which  are  still  of  gre^t  authority 
in  that  court.     From  the  time  of  their  first  ap^ 
pointment,    these  judges  had  continued  in  tht 


Keith,  56$.  t  Ibid.  15».  J  iKd.  %51, 
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MniBfemipted  exerd^e  of  their  function,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation,  restor- 
ing the  Arehhishop  of  ^  Andrew's  to  his  ancient      uW 
jurisdiction,  and  depriving  the  commissaries  of  aA 
authority.* 

A  MOTIVE,  which  caimot  he  justified,  rendered 
the  Queen  not  unwilling  to  venture  upon  this  rash 
action.  She  had  heen  contriting  for  some  time 
hew  to  re-estahlish  the  Popish  religion ;  and  the 
restoring  the  ancient  ecdesiastics  to  their  former 
jurisdiction  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  step  to- 
wards that  end.  The  motive  which  prompted 
Bothwell,  to  whose  influence  over  the  Queen  thia 
action  must  be  chiefly  imputed,!  was  still  moro 
criminal.  His  enterprising  ambition  had  already 
formed  that  bold  design,  which  he  soon  after  put 
in  execution ;  and  the  use  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  him  making  of  that  authority  which  the 
Popish  ecclesiastics  regained,  discovers  the  reasons 
of  his  present  conduct,  in  cpntributing  to  revive 
their  power*  The  Pi^otestant  clergy  were  not  un* 
concerned  spectators  of  an  event  which  threatened 
their  religion  with  unavoidable  destruction ;  but,  as 
they  despaired  of  obtaining  the  proper  remedy  from 
the  Queen  herself,  they  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  fuH 
of  that  ardeni  zeal  for  religion,  which  the  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed  at  that  time  seemed  to 
require.^  What  effects  this  vehement  exhortation 
might  have  produced,  we  have  no  oppOTtunity  of 
judging,  the  attention  of  the  nation  being  quicikly 

•  Knox^  405.  t  Id.  ibid.  |  Keith,  567* 
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BOOK    tuniGd  towaids  ereaU  of  anokbiflr  and  men  tngi- 

IV 

>_    "y   cal nature. 

I6M.         Immediatsly  upon  the  King's  leaTii^  Stir* 

m^^   fing*  and  before  he  could  reach  Glasgow,  he  ww 

atGiaa-      8ei«ed  witfa  a  dangerous  distemper.    The  symp* 

^^^7.     t<Hn9  which  attended  it  w^re  violent  and  unusoal, 

and  in  that  age  it  was  eoaimonly  imputed  to  the 

^ects  of  poison.*    It  is  impossible,  amidst  the 

eontra&etions  of  historians^  to  decide  with  eei^ 

taiaty  coneemtng  its  nature  or  its  eause.f  His  1^ 

was  in  the  utmost  danger;  but,  after  lingering 

•  Mehr.  154.    KaoK,  401« 

t  Baduman  and  Knox  are  positive  tbat  the  King  had 
been  poisoned.  They  mention  the  black  and  putrid  pustules 
which  broke  out  all  over  his  body.  Buchanan  adds^  that 
Abemethy,  th^  Kmg^s  physician^  plainly  declared  that 
peiaon  was  the  cauae  of  these  symptans,  aad  tluit  the  Qaeea 
refused  to  aUow  her  own  physician  to  attend  hiai.  Bndi.  S49^ 
Knox^  401.  2.  Blackwood^  Causin,  &c.  Jebb«  voL  ii.  5% 
^lif,  assert;  that  the  small-pox  was  the  disease  with  which 
the  King  was  seised.  He  is  cslledia  Pocktsh  man  in  the 
Queen's  letter.  Good.  yoL  ii  15.  The  reason  given  by 
French  Paris  for  lodf^  the'  King  at  the  Kirk  of  Fid4 
vijL  lest  the  young  Prince  should  catch  the  infection  if  be 
staid  in  the  psdace,  seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  Anders, 
vol.  ii.  igs.  Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Mary's  ten- 
derness to  her  husband,  diat  thoug)i  she  never  had  the  small- 
|K)x  heiself^  she  voitured  to  attend  him«  voL  iiL  446.  Th]% 
if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  afforded  a  good  pretence  for 
not  visiting  him  sooner;  but  Mary  had  the  small-pox  in  her 
infancy.  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  330.  An  additional  proof  of 
this  is  produced  from  a  poem  of  Adrian  Tiimebas>  by  the 
publisher  of  andeitt  Seotti^  poeaie,  pw  90S.  &  Bishop 
Lesly  affirms,  that  the  King's  disease  was  the  French  pox* 
Keith,  364,  Note  b.  In  that  age,  this  disease  was  esteemed 
so  contagious,  thi^  persons  infected  with  it  were  removed 
without  the  walls  of  cities* 
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tn  some  weeiu»  the  Tigoar  of  hit  eoartitatlim  8«v     book 
moanted  the  malignity  of  his  disease.  '^^\l^ 

Mary's  neglect  of  the  King  <m  this  oecasion  1597. 
Wis  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  treated  h&t  ^^^^ 
daring  her  illness  at  Jedburgh.  She  no  longer  lelt 
that  warmth  of  conjugal  affection  which  prompts 
to  sympathy,  and  delights  in  all  those  tender  offi^^ 
ees  which  sooth  aidd  alleviate  sickness  and  pain. 
At  this  juncture,  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  dus  passion.  Notwithstanding  the 
King^s  danger,  she  amused  herself  with  exeur* 
sions  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  suffisr« 
ed  near  a  month  to  elapse  bc^re  she  visited  him  at 
Glasgow.  By  that  time  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
temper was  over,  and  the  King,  though  weak  and 
languishing,  was  out  of  all  dangev. 

Th£  breach  between  Mary  and  her  husband  'The 
was  not  occasioned  by  any*of  those  dight  disgusts  tween 
which  interrupt  the  domestic  union,  without  dis-  ^^^*** 
solving  it  altogetfaar.  Almost  all  the  passions 
which  operate  with  greatest  vi<^enoe  on  a  female 
Blind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
tremes, concurred  in  raising  and  fomenting  this 
unhappy  quarrd.  Ingratitudb  for  the  fiivourt 
she  had  bestowed,  contempt  ai  her  person,  vio* 
lations  of  the  marriage-vow,  encroachments  on 
her  pow^^  conspiracies  against  her  favourites, 
jealousy^  insolence,  and  obstinacy,  were  the  in- 
juries of  which  Mary  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. She  felt  them  mth  the  utmost  sensibility; 
and,  added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed  love, 
ihey  produced  those  symptoms  of  despair  which 
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we  have  already  deadribed.  Her  resentitaait  agldbriat 
the  King  seems  not  to  hsve  abated  from  the  time 
1567.      of  his  leaving  Stirling.     In  a  letter  written  with 
her  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  Frtoce,  on 
the  day  before  she  set  out  &r  Glasgow,  no  tokens 
Jan.  so.      ^f  sudden  reconcilement  aj^ear.    On  the  con- 
trary»  she  meiitions,  with  some  bitterness,  the 
King's  ingratitude,  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
observed  her  actions,  and  the  inclination'  he  dis^ 
covered  to  disturb  her  govemment,  and  at  the 
same  time  talks  of  all  his  attempts  with  the  ut-^ 
most  scorn.* 
Viritsthc        Aftke  this  discovery  of  Maury's  sentiments,  at' 
Gia^w.     the  time  of  her  departure  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow, a  viwt  to  the  King,  which  had  beeit  n^lect- 
ed  when  his  situation  rendered  it  most  necessary^ 

i^peara  singular,  and  it. could  hardly  be  expect^ 
that  any  thing  but  marks  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
should  appear  in  such  an  interview.  This,  how-. 
ever»  was  ffo:  from  being  the  case;  she  not  only 
visited,  H«iry,  but  by  all  her  words  and  actioiia^ 
endeavoured  to  express  an  uncommon  affeetimi 
for  him ;  and  though  this  made  imi»:ession  on  the 
ixredulou&jspirit  of  her  husband,  no  less  flexible  os 
sprqe  occasions,  than  obstinate  on  otheAi;  yet  to 
those  who  arp  acquainted  with  the  bunkan  heart; 
and  who  know  how  seldom  and  how  slowly  such 
wounds  in  domei^tic  happiness  are  h^led,,  thU 
sudden,  transition  will  appear  with  a  v^y  suspi- 
cious air,  and  will,  be ,  CQBfiddered  by"  them  as  the. 
effect  of  artifice. 


*  Keith,  Pref.  viii. 
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But  it  is  not  on  suipidon  alone»  tliat  Mary  is 
ohaiged  mih  diasimuUtion  in  this  part  of  her 
conduct.  Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Bodi-  u'er. 
well  iVere  written  during  her  stay  at  Glasgow,  Jj2g^nf 
and  fully  lay  open  tins  scene  of  iniquity.  Ha 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  ambitiotts  land  cri« 
minal  design,  as  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  the  Queen;  and,  in  a  situation  such  as 
Mary's,  merit  not  so  conspicuous,  services  of 
far  inferior  importance,  and  address  much  less 
insinuating  than  Botbw^U's,  may  be  supposed  to 
steal  imperceptibly  on  a  female  heart,  and  m« 
tirely  to  oTercome  it  Unhappily,  among  thote 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  li£^,  scruples  wiUi  r^aiid 
to  conjugal  fidelity  are  oflten  neither  many  nor 
strong :  iior  did  the  manners  of  that  court,  in 
ivhich  Mary  had  been  educated,  contribute  to  in* 
crease  or  to  fortify  them.  The  amorous  turn  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.^  the  licentiousness  of 
the  military  character  in  that  age,  and  the  Uherty 
of  appearing  in  all  companies,  which  began  to  bo 
aUowed  to  women^  who  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  those  policed  man- 
ners,  which  alone  can  render  this .  liberty  iimpcent^ 
had  ^troduced  [among  the .  French  an  astomish- 
ing  rehucation  in  donjestic  morals.  Such,  exam- 
ples, which  were  familiar  to.  Mary  from  her ,  in- 
fancy,  could  hardly  fail  of  diminishing  tliat  Itixt^ 
ror  of  vice  which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  -mind. 
The  King^s  behaviour  would  render  the  fiist  ap- 
proach of  forbidden  sentiments  less  shocking ;  re- 
sentment, and  disappointed  love,  would  be  apt  to 
represent  whatever  sopthed  her  revenge,  as  justi- 
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fiaMe  on  tbat  account ;  and  so  many  eoncutring^ 
causes  might,  almost  imperce]^%My,  kindle  a  new 
1567.  passion  in  her  heart. 
The  mo-  But,  whatever  opinioti  we  may  fbnn  with  re- 
gard to  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  passion,^  the 
letters  themselves  hreathe  all  the  ardoinr  and  ten- 
demeas  of  love.  The  afl^tion  which  Mary  th»e 
expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts  for  e^ery 
Stthsequent  part  of  her  conduct ;  which,  without 
admitting  this  dffcumtrtanee,  appears  altogether 
mysterious,  inconsistent,  and  inexplicable.  That 
reconcilement  with  her  husband,  of  which,  if  w^ 
allow  it  to  be  genuine$  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
plausible  account,  k  discovered,  by  the  Qiieen's 
own  confession,  to  have  been  mere  artifice  and  de- 
teit.  As  her  aversion  for  her  husband,  and  the 
suspicious  attention  with  which  she  observed  his 
conduct,  became  univers^y  known,  her  ears  were 
officiously  filled,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  with 
groundless  6t  aggravated  accounts  of  his  actions. 
By  some  she  was  told,  that  the  King  intended 
to  seise  the  person  of  the  Prince  his  son,  and  in 
his  name  to  usurp  the  government ;  by  others  she 
was  assured  that  he  resolved  instantly  to  leave 
the  kingdom ;  that  a  vessel  was  hired  for  this 
pui^pose>  and  lay  in  the  riircr  Clyde  ready  to  re* 
ceive  him.*  The  last  was  what  Mary  ehiefly 
dreaded.  Henry's  retiring  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try must  have  been  highly  dishonourable  .  tp 
the    Queen,  and   would  have  entirely  diseon^ 
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t^rted  Bbtbweirs  measures.    While  he  resided  at 
Glasgow,  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  interest  of  his  family      i567. 
was  greatest,  he  might  with  more  facility  accom^ 
plish  his  designs.     In  order,  therefore^  to  prevent 
his  executing  any  such  wild  scheme,  it  was  neces<- 
safy  to  bring  him  to  some  place  where  he  would 
be  more  immediately  under  her  own  eye.    For  PrmilK 
r       this  purpose^  she  first  employed  all  her  art  to  re-  ^ne^*** 
y      gain  his  confidence,  and  then  proposed  to  remove  ^^"- 
,f       him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  ^^^^ 
pretence  that  there  he  would  have  easier  access 
to  the  advice  of  physicians,  and  that  she  herself 
could  attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her 
son.*    The  King  was  weak  enough  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  persuaded ;  and  being  still  feeble,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  fatigue,  wa»  carried  in  a  lit<- 
ter  to  Edinburgh « 

The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a 
house  belonging  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate 
church)  called  Kirk  of  Fields  It  stood  almost 
upon  the  same  spot  where  the  hoiise  belonging  to 
the  principal  of  the  university  now  stands.  Such 
a  situation,  on  a  rising  ground^  and  at  that  time  in 
an  open  field,  had  all  the  advantages  of  healthful 
air  to  recommend  it  i  but,  op  the  other  hand,  the 
solitude  of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely  proper 
for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  with  a  view  to 
which  it  s&emB  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 

Maby  continued  to  attend  the  King  with  the  He  ia 
most  assiduous  care«     She  seldoib  was  absent  from  nieie. 
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faim  throixgh  ibe  day ;  Ae  slept  twe  nights  in  tlit 
cliamfaer  under  his  afiartmeiit.  She  heaped  ok 
him  so  many  marks  of  tendemeBS  and  eonfidence 
as  in  a  great  Measnte  quieted  those  snspickni& 
vdudi  had  so  loag  distnibed  him.  Bat  while  he 
was  fondly  indulging  in  dr^ns  of  the  letuni  of 
his  fonner  happinessr  he  stood  cm  the  very  brisk 
0f  destruction.  On  Sunday  the  nmtb  of  Febm- 
ary,  about  eleri^  at  nightr  the  Queen  left  the 
Khrk  of  Field,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  made 
in  the  palace.  At  two  next  mornings  the  house 
in  whidi  the  King  lay  was  liowa  up  with  gim- 
powder.  The  noise  and  shock  which  this  sudden 
explosion  occasioned,  alarmed  tbi^  whole  city. 
The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  jdace  whence  it  came. 
The  dead  body  of  the  King,  with  that  of  a  ser« 
vant  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  were  found  ly- 
ing in  an  adjacent  garden  without  the  city  wall, 
untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of 
violence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart, 
Lord  Damley,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  his  own  external 
accomplidunents,  without  any  otha*  metk,  had 
raised  him  to  an  height  of  dignity  of  which  he 
was  altogeth^  unworthy.  By  his  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, he  lost  the  heart  of  a  woman  wh<^ 
doated  on  him  to  distraction.  His  insolence  and 
inconstancy  alienated  &om  him  such  o£  the  noblea 
as  had  cozttrSbuted  most  zealously  towards  his 
cteration.  His  levity  and  capriee  exposed  hita  ta 
the  scorn  of  the  people,  who  once  revered  him 
as  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  Kings  and 
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heroes.  Had  be  died  a,  Mtur^l  death,  bis  61)4 
WQuld  b^ve  beei^  unUmented»  a^d  h\»  memory 
bi^re  been  forgqttiejp  '^  but  tbe  cruel  circumi^4cea  uai. 
of  hi$  miurder»  and  the  sbameful  remisiR»ess  m 
Bf{gleatiqg  t/9  ^vepge  it,  h^ve  m^de  bis  name  to  be 
remembered  with  ^egr^>  ai4  b^ve  re«d^^  bim 
tbe  object  of  pity«  to  ip^hiob  be  b^  otherwise  pq 

title.     J(^ 

Evii^Y  one's  im^patiem  w^s  ^t  work  to  g^em  Bothweii 
Wbq  bfid  cootriyed  awd  Wecuted  tbi?  exeerabk  q^^* 
deed*     The  ausjpidqa  fell,  with  almopt  general  suspected 

fonsept^  00  Jtpthwell  ;*  mA  wme  reflectionii  weie  murden 

thrown  put,  W  tf  the  Queen  ber^ielf  were  nq  strw- 
f^ej  to  tb^  cfime^  Of  jPathwelPs  guilt  there  le* 
9)4i9s  the  fullest  evideBC^  thM  the  wtwe  of  tbf) 
§eiio«  wiU  adroit.  The  Queen's  known  senti- 
ments with  regard  tq  ber  btttlbwd«  gave  a  great; 

^pp^aranee  of  probrfnUty  ^  the  imputitien  with 
wbieb  f be  w^s  lo»ded,t 

TwQ  dftyv  ^fm  the  murder,  a  proelm^atiett  waa 
Sssned  by  tbe  Queeii,  ofiR^ng  n  eonaiderable  re^ 
W*ij4  to  wy  person  who  shqnJd  discover  those  wha 
b^d  beep  gnilty  of  sueh  ^  faorrid  and  detestablo 
^me  it  ^•nd  though  BatbweU  w^s  now  on^  (tf  the 
greatest  wbjee ts  in  tbe  kingdpm,  IbrmidaUe  mi 
dcoQUiit  of  bis  own  ppwer>  tnd  protected  by  the 
(^en's  fiivou^r,  it  y^w  impossihle  to  suppress  the 
sf«timj$pts  and  indign^tuni  of  tbe  people*    iP^per^ 


*  Melv.  155.    Anders,  vol.  ii.  156» 
t  See  Dissertation  concerning  the  ni  urder  of  Henry  Darnlef, 
SP^  tf^  gejmii^ness  of  Mary's  letters  tQBotlurdl,  ApfOSli^ 
X  Anders,  vol.  i.  S6. 
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were  affixed  to  the  most  public  places  of  the  cit^j^ 
accusing  him  of  the  murder,  and  naming  his  ac^ 
xm.  complices;  pictures  appeared  to  the  same  piur^ 
pose,  and  voices  were  heard  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  charging  him  with  that  barbarous  action. 
But  the  authors  of  these  rumours  did  not  confine 
their  accusations  to  BothweH  alone ;  they  insinu- 
ated that  the  Queen  herself  was  accessary  to  the 
erime,*  This  bold  accusation,  which  sa  directly 
attacked  Mary's  reputation,  drew  the  attention 
of  her  council;  and,  by  engaging  them  in  an  in- 
quiry after  the  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted 
them  from  searching  for  the  murderers  of  the 
King.f  It  could  scarce  be  expected  that  Mary 
herself  would  be  extremely  solicitous  to  discover 
those  who  had  rid  her  of  an  husband,  whom  she 
had  sa  violently  hated.^  It  waa  BothwelVs  in- 
terest, who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  affairs,  to  stifle  and  suppress 
whatever  evidence  should  be  offered,  and  to  cover, 
if  possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of 
darkness  and  of  silence.  Some  inquiry,  however, 
was^  made,  and  some  persons  called  before  the 
eouncil;  but  the  examination  was  conducted  with 
the  most  indecent  remissness,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  let  in  no  light  upon  that  scene  of  guUt-j: 
It  was  not  h^  own  subjects  alone  who  sus- 
pected Mary  of  havii^  been  accessary  to  this  un- 
natural crime ;  nor  did  an  opinion,  so  dishonour- 
able to  her  character,  owe  its  rise  and  prc^ess  ta 

*  Anders,  vol.  ii.  166.  t  Id.  VoL  i.  $9^ 
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aim  jealousy  and  malice  of  her  factious  nol>les. 
The  report  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
King's  murder  spread  quickly  over  all  £urope»  and»  i  w. 
even  in  that  age,  which  waaaecustomed  to  deeds  of 
vicdence,  it  excited  universal  horror.  As  her  un- 
happy hreach  with  lier  husband  had  long  been  mat- 
ter of  public  discourse,  the  first  conjectures  which 
were  formed  with  regard  to  his  death,  wef e  ex- 
tremely to  her  disadvantage.  Her  friends,  at  a 
loss  what  .iqpology  to  offer  for  her  conduct,  called 
-on  her  to  prosecute  the  murderers  with  the  ut> 
most  diligence,  and  expected  that  the  rigour  of 
her  proceedings  would  prove  the  best  and  fullest 
vindication  of  her  innocence.^ 

Lennox  at  the  same  time  incited  Mary  to  ven-^  l^auMx 
geance  with  incessant  importunity.  This  nobleman  Bothwdl 
had  shared  in  his  own  son's  disgrace,  and  being  ^^?^ 
treated  by  Mary  with  neglect,  usually  resided  at  a  murdcE. 
distance  from  court.  Roused,  however,  by  an  event 
no  less  shocking  to  the  heart  of  a  &ther,  than  fatal 
to  all  his  schemes  of  ambition,  he  ventured  to  write    ^^^  ^^ 
to  the  Queen,  and  to  offer  his  advice  with  respect 
to  the  most  effectual  method  for  discovering  and 
convicting  those  who  had  so  craelly  deprived  him 
of  a  son,  and  her  of  a  husband.     He  uiged  her  to 
prosecute  those  who  were  guilty  with  vigour,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial ;  he  declared  his  own 
suspicion  of  Both  well,  and  of  those  who  were  named 
as  his  accomplices ;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard 
to  decency,  and  in  order  to  encourage  evidence  to 
appear  against  them,  the  persons  accused  of  such 

•  Kdtb,  Fref.  a. 
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an  istb^ciota  ctihie  should  b^  committed  to  raiftoi3y» 
dt  &t  leist  excluded  from  bet  court  and  presence.* 
1467.  MAHr  was  then  at  Beaton,  whither  she  had  re- 
iiml  after  thfe  huridl  of  the  King>  whoi^e  hody  wa* 
deposited  among  the  monarehs  of  Scotland,  in  a 
private  but  detsent  manner.f  The  former  part  of 
the  Earfs  demand  tould  not  on  any  pretence  be 
eluded ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  BothweU 

Mary  con-  immediately  to  trial.    But,  inj^tead  of  confining 

faT^  ^     ^^^  ^  ^T  prison,  Mary  admitted  him  into  al! 

*^«  her  councils,  and  allowed  a  person,  universally 

reputed  the  murderer  of  her  husbattd,  to  enjoy  all 
the  security,  the  dignity,  and  the  power  ijf  a  fa* 
vourite4  The  offices  whidi  Bothwell  already  pos- 
sessed, gave  him  thfe  command  of  all  the  south  of 
ficotland.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh,  however^ 
wa's  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  that  he  wiidied 
feamestly  to  have  it  in  his  own  power.  The  Queen^ 
ttt  order  to  prevail  on  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  sur*- 
render  it,  consented  to  put  the  person  of  the  young 

jiaeith  19.  Prince  in  his  hands,  and  immediately  bestowed 
t^e  government  of  that  important  ft^ia^ss  upo<i 
BothwdLf  So  many  ist^  in  faet  conduct  incons- 
istent with  all  the  rnleii  of  J^dence  and  of  de- 
cency, must  be  Impnted  to  an  excess  either  of  folly 
or  of  love.  Mary^l  known  dmracter  fully  vindicateb 
her  from  the  former;  of  the  latter,  many  an4 
striking  proofe  soon  appeared. 


*  Kehb,  8Q9»  &c.  t  Anders.  v<4.  t  es. 

t  Anders,  vol.  i.  40,  Sec 

$  Ibid.  vol.  i.  Pref.  64.    Kdthi  S79. 
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No  difect  eidimce  had  yet  appeared  against     book 
Botiiwdl ;  but  as  time  might  hnag  to  ligkt  the   ^ 
cucuflMtances  of  a  ericne  m  which  so  many  accom-      i  ^7. 
|diees  w^e  cDiiGariied^  it  waa  of  great  impcirtaiiee  ^^"" 
to  burfy  over  the  ttial>  while  notMag  more  than  triaL 
genearal  susptcionfii,  and  uncertain  surmises,  could 
he  produced  by  his  accusers.     For  this  reasmi,  in 
a  mectiJig  of  priyy  eswucil  held  on  the  twenty* 
ei^tb  of  March,  the  twelfth  of  Afivil  was  appoti^t- 
ed  fortiie  day  of  triaL    Though  the  law  allowed, 
,md  the  manner  an  which  crimiiial  causes  were  ear- 
ned on  in  that  age  req^uired,  a  modi  longer  inters- 
Tal,  it  appears  from  several  dreumstanoes  that  thicr 
ihort  spoee  was  considerably  contracted,  and  that 
Lennox  had  only  eleren  days'  warning  to  prepare 
fer  accusing  a  person  so  far  soperior  to  bi<mself 
both  in  power  and  in  favonr.*    No  man  could  be 


^  The  act  of  privy  coiincil^  appointing  the  iay  of  Both)- 
well's  trials  bears  date  March  the  "SSth,  which  happened  on  a 
iThursday.  Anders,  vol.  i.  50.  The  Queen's  warrant  to  the 
mesKngers,  empolrering  them  to  summon  Lennox  to  be  pre* 
fltfnt/ 19  dirted  on  the  S9th.  Anders,  vol,  ii.  97.  He  was  som« 
nnned  b  j  public  proclamalion  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  same  day.  Ibid.  100^  He  was  siunmoned  at  his  dwell- 
ing-houses in  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  the  30th  of  March^ 
the  1st  and  2d  days  of  April.  Ibid.  101,  He  was  summon- 
ed at  Perth^  April  Ist  Ibid.  102.  Thovgh  Lenaox  resided 
at  that  time  forty  n^iles  from  Edinburgh,  the  citation  might 
have  been  given  him  sooner.  Such  an  1^nIf9C(efssary  delay  af-< 
fords  some  cause  for  suspicion.  It  is  true^  Mary,  in  her  letter^ 
March  24th,  invitcid  Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the  ei>- 
suing  week ;  this  gave  him  warning  some  days  sooner,  that 
she  intended  to  bring  on  the  trial  without  delay.  But  the 
precise  time  could  npt  be  legally  or  certainly  known  to  X^en^ 
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less  in  8  eondition  to  contend  with  an  antagonist 
who  was  thus  supported.  Though  Lennox's  pa- 
1567,  temal  estate  had  been  restored  to  him  when  he 
was  recalled  into  Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  be^i 
considerably  impaired  during  his  banishmeiit.  His 
vassals,  while  he  reside^  in  England,  had  been  ac- 
(nistomed  to  some  degree  of  independence,  and  he 
had  not  recovered  that  ascendant  over  them,  which 
a  feudal  chief  usually  possessed.  He  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  the  concurrence  of  any  of  those  fac* 
tions  into  which  the  nobles  were  divided.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  son's  prosperity,  he  had  taken 
such  steps  as  gave  rise  to  an  open  breach  with 
Murray  and  all  his  adherents.  The  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and 
mortal  enemies.  Huntly  was  linked  in  the  closest 
confederacy  with  Bothwell ;  and  thus,  to  the  dis* 
grace  of  the  nation,  Lennox  stood  alone  in  a  cause 
where  both  honour  and  humanity  called  so  loudly 
on  his  countrymen  to  second  him. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  th^,tBothwell  himself  was 
present,  and  sat  as  a  member  in  that  meeting  of 
privy  council,  which  gave  directions  with  regard  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  own  trial ;  and  he  still 
enjoyed  not  only  fuU  liberty,  but  was  received  into 
the  Queen's  presence  with  the  s^me  distinguished 
familiarity  as  formerly,^ 


'    L'l    i|    ■!   ,      ■!      I.       » 


nox  sooiysr  th^  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  day  on  which 
he  was  required  to  appear.    By  the  law  and  praotice  of  Scot* 
land,  at  that  time,  parties  were  summoned^  in  coses  of  treason^ 
forty  days  previous  to  the  trial, 
•  Anders,  vd,  L  50,  5g, 
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Nothing  could  be  a  more  cruel  disappoint-  book 

ment  to  the  wishes  and  resentment  of  a  fiither,  \^^  '_^ 
than  such  a  premature  trial ;  every  step  towards      i567. 

which  seemed  to  be  taken  by  directions  from  the  ^^"f^ 

•^  ^  craves  a 

person  who  was  himself  accused  of  the  crime,  and  deUy. 
calculated  on  purpose  to  conceal  rather  than  to 
detect  his  guilt.  Lennox  foresaw  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  this  mock  inquiry,  and  with  how  little 
safety  to  himself,  or  success  to  his  cause,  he  could 
venture  to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.  In  his 
lonser  letters,  though  under  expressions  the  most 
respectful,  some  symptoms  of  his  distrusting  the 
Queen  may  be  discovered.  He  spoke  out  now 
in  plain  language.  He  complained  of  the  injury 
done  him,  by  hurrying  on  the  trial  with  such  il- 
legal precipitation.  He  represented  once  more 
the  indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell  not  only  to 
enjoy  personal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his  former 
influence  over  her  councils.  He  again  required 
her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  to  give  some 
evidence  of  her  sincerity  in  prosecuting  the  mur- 
der, by  oehfining  the  person  who  was  on  good 
pounds  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it ;  and,  till 
that  were  done,  he  signified  his  own  resolution  not 
to  be  present  at  a  trial,  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  which  were'  so  irregular  and  unsatisfac* 
lory.* 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  expected  little  ^^'**^®' 
success  from  this  application  to  Mary ;  and  there-  pose  to 
fore  at   the  same   time  besought  Elizabeth  to  Eluabctb. 
interpose,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  he 
demanded. f    Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  how 


*  Anders,  vol.  i.  52,  f  Good.  vol.  ii.  359. 
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violently  he  suspected  the  one  Queen,  ^an  Ms  aub^ 
mitting  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other,  who  had 
treated  his  son  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  him- 
self and  family  with  the  greatest  rigonr.  Eliaa- 
beth,  who  was  never  unwilling  to  interpose  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  wrote  instantly  to  Mary,  advisr 
ed  her  to  delay  the  trial  for  some  time,  and  nrged 
in  such  strong  terms  the  same  ailments  wUicb 
L#enno3c  had  used,  as  m%ht  have  convinced  her  to 
what  an  unfavourable  construction  her  eonduot 
would  |]e  liable,  if  she  persisted  in  }xet  present 
method  of  proceeding.* 

N£iTH£K  her  entreaties,  however,  nor  those  of 
Liennox,  could  prevail  to  have  the  trial  put  off 
On  the  day  appointed  Bothwell  appeared,  bttt 
.with  sueh  a  formidahie  retinue,  .that  it  would  havie 
been  dangerpus  to  condemn,  and  inqiossible  to 
puniish  him.  BesideiSi  a  numeioui  body  of  his 
friends  and  vassals,  assembled,  aoeording  to  custom^ 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  be  was  attend^ 
ed  by  a  band  of  hired  i^ldiers,  who  marched  with 
flying  colours  along  the  streets  of  £dinbargh.f  A 
court  of  justice  was  held  with  the  ^customed  £np» 
malities.  An  indictment  was  presented  against 
Bothwell,  and  Lennox  -  wfts  ealled  rnxm  to  make 
good  his  accusation.  In  his  name  appeared  Robert 
Cunningham,  one  of  his  dependants.  He  excused 
his  master's  absence,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  which  prevented  his  assembling  his 
iriends  and  vassals,  without  whose  assistance  he 


*  Anders.  Pref.  60.    See , Appendix,  No.  XIX. 
t  Anders,  vol.  i.  1S5. 
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eould  ttot  ttlth  safety  Tenture  to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  (such  a  powerful  antagonist.  For 
this  reason^  he  desired  the  court  to  stop  proceed-  lisr. 
ing,  and  profceM;ed,  that  any  sentence  which  should 
be  passed  at  that  time  ought  to  be  deemed  illegal 
and  Toid.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  the  court  should  instantly  proceed  to  trial. 
One  of  Lennox's  own  letters,  in  which  he  craved 
of  the  Quean  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without 
^lay,  was  produced.  Cunningham's  objections 
were  over-ruled ;  and  the  jury,  consisting  of  peers 
and  barons  of  the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  not 
guilty  of  the  crime. 

No  person  appeared  as  an  accuser,  not  a  single  Bothwdi 
witness  was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced  ^^"**" 
Qgainst  him.    The  jury,  tinder  these  circumstan- 
ces, could  do  nothing  else  but  acquit  him.    Their 
irterdict,  however,  was  far    from   gratifying  the 
wishes,  dt  ^lencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
Every  circumstance  in  the  trial  gave  grounds  for 
suspicion,  and  excited  intlUgnation ;  and  the  judg- 
ment pronounted,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of 
BothweU'S  innocence,  was  esteemed  an  argument 
of  his  gtiilt.     Pasquinades  and  libels  were  affixed 
to  difierent  places,  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  public  with  the  utmost  virulence  of  language'. 

The  jury  themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  censure  to  which  their  proceedings  would  be 
iexposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  return- 
ed their  verdict  acquitting  Bothwell,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness  protested,  in  their  name,  that  no  crime 
should  be  imputed  to  them  on  that  account,  bc^ 
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cause  no  accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof  was 
brought  of  the  indictment.  He  took  notice  like- 
j5^7.  mse,  that  the  ninth  instead  of  the  tenth  of  Feb- 
ruary was  mentioned  iu  the  indictment,  as  the  day 
4)n  which  the  murdar  had  been  committed :  a  cir« 
eumstance  which  discovers  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  those  who  prepared  the  indictment ;  and  at  a 
time  when  men  were  disposed,  and.  not  without 
reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  every  thing,  this  small 
matter  contributed  to  confirm'and  to  increase  thdr 
suspicions.* 

£v£N  Bothwell  himself  did  not  rely  on  the 
judgment  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  favour  as 
SL  fiUl  vindication  of  his  innocence.  Immediately 
after  his  acquittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a  custom 
which  was  not  then  obsolete,  published  a  writing 
in  which  he  offered  to  fight  in  dngle  combat  any 
gentleman  of  good  fame,  who  should  presume  to 
accuse  him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the 
King, 

Mary,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if 
he  had  been  cleared  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
and  satisfactory  evidence.  The  ascendant  he  had 
gained  over  her  heart,,  as  well  as  over  her  councils; 
was  more  visible  than  ever;  and  Lennox,  who 
could  not  expect  that  his  own  person  could  be  safe 
in  a  country  where  the  murderer  of  his  son  had 
been  absolved,  without  regard  to  justice,  and  load- 
ed with  honours,  in  contempt  of  decency,  fled  with 
precipitation  towards  England.f 


*  Bothw.  1  rial,  Anders.  voL  iL  97*  &c. 
t  Keith,  318.    Note  d. 
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Two  days  after  the  trials  a  Parliament  was  held^  Book 
at  the  opening  of  which  the.  Queen  distinguished  ^^  ' 
Both  well,  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the  sceptre  156  7. 
before  hen*  Most  (^  the  acts  passed  in  this  assem^  ^^flf^r^ 
bly  were  mlcnlated  on  purpose  to  strengthen^  \m  Apni  14. 
party,  and  to  promote  his  designs^  He  obtained 
the  ratification  of  all  the  possessions  and  honours 
which  the  partiality  of  the  Queen  had  conferredT 
upon  him;  and  the  act  to  that  effect  contained  the 
strongest  declarations  of  his  faithful  services  tolthe 
crown  in  all  times  past.  The  surrender  of  the  ca8« 
ile  of  Edinburgh  by  Mar  was  confirmed.  The  law 
of  attainder  against  Huntly  was  repealed,  and  he 
and  his  adherents  were  restored  to  the  estates  and 
honours  of  their  ancestors.  Several  of  those  who 
had  been  on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Bothwell, 
obtained  ratifications  of  the  grants  made  in  their 
favour ;  and  as  pasquinades  daily  multiplied,  a  law 
passed,  whereby  those  into  whose  hands  any  paper 
of  that  kind  fell,  were  commanded  instantly  to  de- 
stroy it ;  and  if,  through  their  neglect,  it  should 
be  aSowed  to  spread,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
capital  punishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
bad  been  the  original  authors.f 

But  the  absolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  ^?^^'. 
had  acquired  over  Mary's  mind  appeared  in  the  fUvourof 
dearest  manner,  by  an  act  in  fevour  of  the  Pro-  *l^e  .^«fi>''' 
testant  religion,  to  which  at  this  time  she  gave 
her  assent     Mary's  attachment  to  the  Romish 
fidth  was  uniform  and  superstitious;    she   had 
never  laid  aside  the  design,  nor  lost  the  hopes  of 

V 

^  Keith,  S78,  Note  d.  t  Ibici.  380. 
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BOOK     restoring  it    She  had  of  lata  aoine  under  new 
^^'       engagements  to  that  purpose*  and  in  oonaequenot 


1367.  .  <tf  these  had  ventured  upon  some  fteps  more 
public  and  Tigoroup  ttwu  my  she  had  formerly 
token.  But  though  none  of  thefie  eireumst^noes 
were  unknown  to  Bc^hwell*  there  w^e  ppwerful 
motives  whieh  prompted  him  «t  this  junetui^  to 
ecmcilisto  the  good-wiU  of  the  Frotest»«ts,  by 
exerting  himself  in  older  to  procure  for  %}\^m 
nome  additional  security  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Th^t  which  they  ^oyod  ^t  pre^eqt 
was  very  precarious,  b^iig  founded  entirely  ou 
the  royal  proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  which  in  I%pres9 
terms  was  declared  to  he  only  n  temporary  rcgu* 
latioq.  From  that  period,  neither  the  iQlicita* 
tions  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  church,  9or 
the  entreaties  of  her  peopk,  could  extort  ^Qja 
Mary  ^ny  concession  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  on  which  the  professors  might  rest  with 
greater  confidence.  This,  however,  by  t^e  mor^ 
powerful  influence  of  ]3othweU|  ^  they  noti^  ob- 
tained. An  act  WAS  pi^ed  in  this  Pfrli^meutf 
repealing  all  the  \w^  C»9n*  civil,  >qd  »U»it 
f^p^l,  Averse  to  the  reformed  relii^ou,  9nd 
exempting  such  as  b^  embraced  it  from  the 
penalties  to  which  they  might  haye  bf^en  sub* 
Jected  by  these  tows,  eith^  pn  agepuijt  of  tbei» 
past  conduct  or  pr^eut  profession;  dei^ng,  9A 
the  same  time,  that  t^eir  perftoiu^,  estates,  faonouRfs 
aud  benefices,  were  t^en  under  public  protec- 
tion against  every  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
that  might  attempt  to  molest  them  on  account  of 
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tlmn  ttligious  fleBtimeote.  ThuB  the  Protest- 
ants, instead  «f  boldiDg  tfadr  »ered  rights  by  no 
better  (enuns  than  a  declaration  of  royal  indul-  li^t. 
genee,  which  might  be  revoked  at  pleaaniie,  ob^ 
tained  legal  and  parliamentary  protection  in  the 
esjsrcbe  of  their  region.  By  prerailing  on  the 
Queen  to  assent  to  this  law,  Bothwell  seems  to 
have  flattered  himsdlf  that  he  would  aequiie  sadi 
merit  both  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  people, 
as  might  induce  thein  to  favour  his  s^inbitious 
schemes,  and  to  conniye  at  what  he  had  done,  or 
naight  do^  in  order  to  aecomplii^  thevi*  The 
Protestants,  accordingly,  thoi;^  this  act  was  far 
firpm  amounting  to  sL  legal  establishment  of  the 
reformed  faith,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  an 
additional  security  of  such  importance,  that  it  wag 
published  among  the  laws  enacted  in  a  Parliament 
held  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  under  very  dif* 
ferent  leaders.* 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  acCHracy  of  Sir  Datid  Da}rynq)le> 
&r  pointing  out  (Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland^  di.  9.) 
a  considerable  error  into  which  I  had  falien  with  respect  to 
this  act^  by  supposing  it  to  be  so  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of 
llie  Reformation^  that  die  Parliament  which  met  Dec.  15> 
Could  substitute  nothing  stronger  or  more  explicit  in  its  place^ 
and  thought  it  sufficient  to  ratify  it  word  for  word.  This  error 
I  have  now  ccHrected ;  but^  idfler  condderkig  the  act  witili 
particular  attention^  thou^  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  it  neither 
established  the  reformed  rdigiooi  or  ftie  religion  of  the  8tate> 
nor  ab<dished  Popery^  yet  it  granted  such  new  and  l^al 
security  to  the  Protestants^  as  was  deemed^  in  that  age,  stk 
acquisition  of  great  vdue.  The  framers  of  the  law  seem 
manifestly  to  have  viewed  it  in  that  light;  after  reciting,  *'  that 
the  Queen,  since  her  arrival^  had  attempted  nothing  contrary 
to  the  8tat«  of  religion  which  she  Ibund  publicly  and  univer^ 
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Bothwell 
prevails  op 
the  nobles 
to  recom- 
mend him 
as  an  hus- 
band to 
theQueeo^ 
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Ev^tiY  step  taken  by  Bofbwell  had  bitlieirfi^ 
been  attended  with  all  the  success  which  his  most 
sanguine  wishes  could  expect.  He  had  entirely 
gained  the  Qiieen's  heart ;  the  murder  of  the  King 
had  excited  no  public  commotion ;  he  had  been 
acquitted  by  las  peers  of  any  share  in  that  crime ; 


'^dki 


sally  standing/  on  ^bicH  aceount  she  was  most  worthy  to  be* 
8erved>  hcHioured^  and  obeyed/'  &c.^ — the  act  goes  en,  *^  that 
as  she  intends  to  continue  the  same  goodness  and  govern- 
ment in  all  times  comings  the  professors  of  the  religion  afore- 
said may  aiid  shall  have  occasioii  to  priaise  God  for  her  happy 
and  gracious  government,  8zt.  i  and  to  effect  that,  the  pro^ 
lessors  of  the  religion  aforesaid  may  assm^'  themselves  to  be 
in  full  surety  thereof,  and  of  their  limds/  Uvesy  &c.  and  may 
with  the  better  will  jeopard  and  hazard  t&eir  lives  and  goods 
in  Her  Highness's  service,  against  all  enemies  to  her,  and  io 
the  commonweal  of  this  realm,  &c.  therefore  dur  sovereign, 
with  the  advice  of  the  whole  estates  in  Parliament,"  &e. ;  theit 
follow  the  statutory  clauses  mentioned  in  the  text  The 
intention  of  passing  the  act  is  apparent,  and  it  is  drawn  with 
great  art.  This  art  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  concluding 
dause.  In  her  first  proclamation  the  Queen  had  declared, 
that  it  should  continue  in  force  only  undl  she  should  take 
final  order  concerning  religicnK  with  the  advice  of  Parliament 
In  this  act  the  intention  of  taking  farther  order  concerning 
religion  is  mentioned^  probably  with  a  view  to  please  the 
Queen ;  but  it  is  worded  with  such  studied  dexterity,  thai 
the  protection  granted  by  this  law  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  temporary,  or  depeliding  upon  the  Queen  taking  su<^  final 
order.  Pari.  1  K.  Ja.  VI.  c.  31.  In  the  same  Hght  of  an 
Important  acquii^ition  of  security  to  the  reformed  r^igion» 
this  act  is  represented  by  the  privy  coun^ril  in  a  proclamation 
issued  May  S3,  1567.  Keith,  57 1*  Mary's  principal  adhe- 
rents^ in  a  paper  sobecribed  by  them,  Sept.  IS,  1568,  declare, 
that  she,  *^  by  the  advice  of  the  three  estates,  had  satisfied 
the  desire  of  the  whde  nobility  in  an  act  concemiqg  all  the 
points  of  religion  passed  in  the  Parliament  held  AfMiI  1567  * 
Goo^l,  ii.  357.    The  sttue  is  asserted  to  be  the  mtentiafr 


and  effect  of  this  act  in  another  public  paper  in  the  year  1570. 
Haynes^  621.  This  act  is  perfectly  contbrmable  to  that  sys^ 
tern  of  policy  by  which  Both  well  seems  to  have  regulated  hid 
conduct  both  before  and  after  this  time>  with  a  view  of  gain« 
ing  thie  Protestants^  particularly  the  clergy,  by  acts  of  induU 
gence  and  &vour.  On  the  5d  of  October^  1566^  when  Both* 
well's  credit  was  very  considerable^  the  Queen,  in  a  meeting 
of  privy  council,  where  he  was  present,  took  measures  for  se« 
curing  to  the  Protestant  clergy  more  regular  payment  of  their 
stipends;  and  on  the  20th  of  December  of  that  year,  granted 
an  assignation  of  a  considerable  sum  to  be  applied  for  the  sup« 
port  of  the  ministry.  Keith,  S60,  361,  362.  Tn  a  meeting 
of  privy  council,  January  10, 1567,  wheii  all  public  transac* 
tions  were  entirely  conducted  by  Bothwell,  an  act  was  passed 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  sustentation  of  ministers  in  ho* 
roughs,  and  Bothwell  is  named  as  one  of  the  commissioners  fyv 
carrying  it  into  execution,  with  power  to  impose  a  tax  on 
such  boroughs  as  had  no  ministers,  for  raising  a  stipend. 
Keith,  £70.  In  another  meeting  of  privy  council,  May  25, 
1567>  the  Queen,  after  mentioning  the  declaration  which  she 
had  made  in  the  year  1561,  of  her  resolution  to  maintain  that 
religion  which  she  found  establi^ed  in  the  kingdom,  atid  af- 
ter taking  notice  of  what  additional  security  it  had  acquired 
by  the  late  act  of  April  19th,  with  a  view  of  givihg  still  fap* 
ther  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants,  she  declared  that  all  licen- 
ses which  had  been  obtained  from  her  by  any  persons^  per- 
mitting them  to  exercise  the  rites  of  Popish  worship,  were 
now  revoked  and  annulled.  Keith,  570 — 572.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that,  favourable  as  all  these  acts  were  to  the 
Heformation>  some  bishops,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  ike  old  doc* 
irines  history  redords,  were  present  in  those  meetings  of  privy 
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arid  their  decision  had  heen  in  some  sort  ratified     book 
in  Parliament.     But  in  a  kingdom  where  the  re-   ^^^ 
gal  authority  was  so  extremely  limited,  and  the      i^'si, 
power  of  the  nohles  so  formidahle,  he  durst  not 
venture  on  the  last  action,  towards  which  all  his 
amhitious  projects  tended,  without  their  approha* 
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BOOK     tion.     In  order  to  secure  this,  he,  immediateiy  af- 

.^    '.    ter  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  invited  all  the 

1567-      nobles  who  were  •present  to  an   entertaijiment. 

AprU  19.  Having  filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  de- 
pendants, and  surrounded  it  with  armed  men,*  he 
opened  to  the  company  his  intention  of  marrying 
the  Queen,  whose  consent,  he  told  them,  he  had 
already  obtained ;  and  demanded  their  approbation 
of  this  match,  which,  he  said,  was  no  less  accept- 
able to  their  sovereign,  than  honourable  to  him- 
self.f  Huntly  and  Seaton,  who  were  privy  to  all 
Bothwell's  schemes,  promoted  them  with  the  utmost 
zeal ;  and  the  Popish  ecclesiastics^  who  were  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  readj  to  sooth  all 
her  passions,  instantly  declared  their  satisfaction 
with  what  he  had  proposed.  The  rest,  who  dreaded 
the  exorbitant  power  which  Bothwell  had  acquired^ 
and  observed  the  Queen's  growing  affection  towards 
him  in  all  her  actions,  were  willing  to  make  a  merit 
of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  they  could  neither 


council  in  which  they  were  passed.  From  considering  all 
these  particulars,  one  need  not  wonder  that  a  law  "  anent 
cassing  (as  its  title  bears),  annulling,  and  abrogating  of  all 
laws^  acts,  and  constitutions,  canone,  civile,  and  municipal, 
with  other  constitutions,  contrare  to  the  religion  now  professit 
within  tike  realme,"  confirmed  by  th6  royal  assent  of  the' 
Queen,  should  be  published  among  the  statutes  securing  the 
Protestant  religion^  We  find  accordingly,  in  a  very  rare  edi- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Parliament,  imprintit  at  Edinburgh  by  Ro- 
bert Lekprevik,  printar  to  the  King's  Majestic,  6  day  of  April 
1568,  the  act  of  April  19,  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  Re-r 
gent's  Parliament  in  December. 

*  Good.  vol.  ii.  141.  t  Anders,  vol.  i.  94. 
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t)ppoge  iiot  defeat.  Some  few  were  confounded  afend     book 
enraged.    But  in  the  end  Bothwell,  partly  by  pro-   v,,,^^^!^ 
liiises  and  flatteryi  partly   by  tetrdr  and  force,       i567.  / 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present  to  subiscribe  a 
paper  which  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any  occur- 
rence in  that  age  on  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  the  strongest  declarations 
of  Bothwell's  innocence,  and  the  most  ample  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  good  services  to  the  king- 
dom. If  any  future  accusation  should  be  brought 
against  him  on  account  of  the  King's  murder, 
the  subscribers  promised  to  stand  by  him  as  one 
man,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
his  defence.  Thev  recommended  him  to  the 
Queen  as  the'most  proper  person  she  could  choose 
for  a  husband:  and  if  she  should  condescend  to 
bestow  on  him  that  mark  of  her  regard,  they 
undertook  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  joiii 
him  with  all  their  forces  in  opposing  any  person 
who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it.*  Among  the 
Subscribers  of  this  paper  we  find  some  who  were 
the  Queen^s  chief  confidants,  others  who  were 
strangers  to  her  councils,  and  obnQxious  to  her 
displeasure;  some  who  faithfully  adhered  to  het 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  forturre,  and 
others  who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her 
sufferings;  some  passionately  attached  to  the 
.Homish  superstition,  and  others  zealous  advocates 
for  the  Protestant  faith.f  No  common  interest 
can  be  supposed  to  have  united  men  of  such  op- 
posite  principles  and   parties,   in   recommending 

*  Anders,  vol.  i.  177^  t  Keith,  382. 
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BOOK  to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious  to  her  ho- 
^^J'^.  nour,  and  so  fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange 
1567.  coalition  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice,  and 
must  he  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  mas- 
terly stroke  of  Bothwell's  address.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  amidst  all  the  altercations  and  mutual 
reproaches  of  the  two  parties  which  arose  in  the 
kingdom,  this  unworthy  transaction  is  seldom 
mentioned.  Conscious  on  both  sides,  that  in  this 
particular  their  conduct  could  ill  bear  examina- 
tion, and  would  redound  little  to  their  fame,  they 
always  touch  upon  it  unwillingly,  and  with  a  ten- 
der hand,  seeming  desirous  that  it  should  remmn ' 
in  darkness^  or  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  as  so 
many  persons  who,  both  at  that  time  and  ever 
after,  possessed  the  Queen's  favour,  subscribed 
this  paper,  the  suspicion  becomes  strong,  that 
Bothwell's  ambitious  hopes  were  neither  unknown 
to  Mary,  nor  disapproved  by  her.* 

*  Of  aU  the  different  systems  with  regard  to  this  trans* 
action^  that  of  Camden  seems  to  be  the  least  acq^rate,  and 
the  worst  founded.  He  supposes  that  BothweU  was  hated 
by  Murray,  Morton,  &c.  who  had  been  his  associates  in  the 
murder  of  the  King,  and  that  they  now  wanted  to  ruin  him. 
He  affirms^  at  the  same  time^  that  the  subscriptions  to  this 
paper  were  obtained  by  them  out  of  fear  that  BothweU  might 
sink  in  his  hopes^  and  betray  the  whole  bloody  secret,  404« 
Btit  besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  man's  ene- 
mies would  contribute  towards  raising  him  to  such  high 
dignity,  on  the  uncertain  hopes  of  being  able  afterwards  to 
deprive  him  of  it;  besides  the  impossibility  of  acccHnplishing 
such  a  marriage,  if  it  had  been  either  unknown  to  the  Queen, 
or  disagreeable  to  her;  we  may  observe  that  this  supposition 
is  destroyed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Queen  herself^ 
who  ascribes  the  consent  of  the  nobles  to  BothweU's  artifices. 
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These  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  nwst  book 
direct  proof.  Melvil  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  consi-  .^  *. 
derable  share  in  her  favour.  He,  as  well  as  his  iser. 
brother,  kept  a  secret  correspondence  in  England 
with  those  who  favoured  her  pretensions  to  that 
thrown.  The  rumour  of  her  intended  marriage 
with  Bothwell  having  spread  early  in  that  king- 
dom, exdted  universal  indignation;  and  Melvil 
received  a  letter  from  thence,  which  represented, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  what  would  be  the  fatal 
effects  of  such  an  imprudent  step.  He  put  this 
lettet  into  the  Queen's  hands,  and  enforced  it 
with  the  utmost  warmth.  She  not  only  disregard- 
ed these  remonstrances,  but  communicated  the 
matter  to  Bothwell ;  and  Melvil,  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  court,  whither  he 
durst  not  return  till  the  Earl's  rage  began   to 


who  purchased  it  hy  giving  them  to  understand  that  rve  were  con* 
tent  therewith.  Anders^  vol.  i.  94?,  99*  It  would  have  been 
no  small  advantage  to  Mary,  if  she  could  have  represented 
the  consent  of  the  nobles  U>\have  been  their  own  voluntary- 
deed.  It  is  still  more  surprising  to  find  Leslie  ascribing  this 
paper  to  Murray  and  his  faction.  Anders,  vol  i.  26.  The 
Bishop  himself  was  one  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  it 
Keith,  38  3.  The  King's  commissioners,  at  the  conference 
held  at  York  1568,  pretended  that  none  of  the  nobles,  except 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  would  subscribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant 
from  the  Queen  was  produced,  by  which  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so ;  this  warrant  they  ha4  in  their  custody,  and  exhit 
bited.  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  2,  5.  This  differs  from  Bucha«i 
nan's  account,  who  supposes  that  all  the  nobles  present  sub- 
scribed the  paper  on  the  19th,  and  tha^  next  day  they  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of 
security  to  themselves,  355. 
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dbate.*  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  warned  Mary: 
of  the  danger  and  infamy  to  which  she  would  ex^-r 
pose  herself  by  such  an  indecent  choice;  but  an 
^dvice  6:oni  her  met  with  still  less  regard.^ 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
Mary  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  in  order 
to  visit  the  Prince  her  son.  Bothwell  had  now 
jbrought  his  schemes  to  full  maturity,  and  every 
precaiition  being  taken  which  could  render  it  safe 
to  enter  on  the  last  and  decisive  step,  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  spirit  did  not  £iufFer  him  to  de- 
liberate any  longer.  tUuder  pretence  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  freebooters  on  the  borders^ 
he  assembled  his  followers ;  and  marching  out  of 


*  Melv.  156.  According  to  MelvU,  Lord  Hemes  likewise 
rei'nonstrated  against  the  marriage^  and  conjured  the  Queen, 
on  his  knees^  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  such  a  dishonour- 
able alliance,  156.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  Herries  is 
one  of  the  nobles  who  subscribed  the  bond,  April  Ijy.  Keith, 
383.  2.  That  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage  arti- 
cles between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  May  14.  Good.  vol. 
ii.  61.  S.  That  he  sat  in  council  with  Bothwell,  May  17. 
Keith,  386.  But  this  remonstrance  of  Lord  Herries  against 
the  marriage  happened  before  those  made  by  Melvil  himself, 
157.  Melvil's  remonstrance  must  have  happened  some  time 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  for,  after  offending  Both- 
well,  he  retired  from  court ;  he  allowed  his  rage  tiine  to  sub- 
side,' and  had  again  joined  the  Queen  when  she  was  seized, 
April  24,  158.  The  time  which  must,  have  elapsed  by  this 
account  of  the  matter  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  gained 
Herries  from  being  ah  opposer  to  become  a  promoter  of  the 
marriage.  Perhaps  Melvil  may  have  committed  some  mistake 
with  regard  to  this  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  Lord  Herries.  He 
could  not  well  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  what  himself  did, 

f  Anders,  vol.  i.  106.  .*    -  .      . 
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^Edinburgh  with  a  thousand  horse,  turned  sudden-     book 
ly  towards  LinKthgow,  met  the  Queen  oh  her  re-  y^ 


turn  near  that  place,  dispersed  her  slender  train      iser. 
without  resistance,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conr    "^P    ^** 
ducted  her,  together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers^ 
ats  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.   She  express- 
ed neither  surprise,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at 
such  an  outrage   committed  on  her  person,   and 
such  an  iusult  offered  to  her  authority,  but  seem- 
ed to  yield  without  struggle  or  regret.*     Melvil 
was  at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants ;   and  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him,  that 
nothing  was  done  without  the  Queen's  own  con- 
«ent.f/  If  we  may  rely  on  the  letters  published    ; 
in  Mary'3  name,  the  scheme  had  been  communi- '  " 
Gated  to  her,  and  every  step  towards  it  was  taken 
with  her  participation  and  advice.^. 

^OTH  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  thought  it  of 
advantage  to  employ  this  appearance  of  violence. 
It  afforded  her  a  decent  excuse  for  her  conduct ; 
and  while  she  could  plead  that  it  was  owing  to 
force  rather  than  choice,  she  hoped  that  her  repu- 
tation, among  foreigners  at  least,  would  escape 
without  censure,  or  be  exposed  to  less  reproach.  ? 
Bothwell  could  not  help  distrusting  all  the  me- 
thods which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  vindicat- 
ing him  from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  the 
King.  Something  was  still  wanting  for  his  secu- 
rity, and  for  quieting  his  guilty  fears.  This  was  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal.  By  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land the  most  heinous  crime  must  be  mentioned 
by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all  lesser  offences 
are  deemed   to  be  included  under  the  general 

*  Keith,  3«».  t  Melv.  15*.  J  Good.  vol.  ii.  37. 
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clause,  and  oM  other  crimes  whatsoever.^    T^ 
seize  the  person  of  the  Prince  is  high  treason; 
and  Bothwell  hoped  that  a  pardon  obtained  for 
this  would  extend  to  every  thing  of  whidi  he  had- 
been  accused  .f 

Bothwell  having  now  got  the  Queen's  person 
into  his  hands,  it  would  have  been  unbecoiuing- 
either  a  politician  or  a  man  of  gallantry  to  have 
delayed  consummating  his  schemes.      The  first 
step  towards  this  was  to  have  his  marriage  with . 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Huntly's  sister, 
dissolved.      In  order  to  accomplish  that,   in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  Queen 
on  one  hand,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  hia 
countrymen  on  the  other,  two  different  processes 
became  necessary;  one  founded  on  the  maxima ; 
of  the  canon  law,  the  other  accommodated  to  the- 
tenets  of  the  reformed  church.     Bothwell  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  suit,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  - 
spiritual  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
April  27.    the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Queen  had  restored^ . 
by  a  special  commission  granted  for  this  purpose, 
and  pleaded  that  Lady  Jane  and  himself  being 
cousins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  hav- 
ing married  without  a  Papal  dispensation,  their 
union  was  null  from  the  beginning.^    At  the 


*  Pari.  6.  Jac.  IV.  c.  62.        t  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  61. 

i  In  her  own  time^  it  was  urged  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
Queen's  guilty  that  she  gave  her  consent  to  marry  the  husband 
of  another  woman ;  and  the  charge  has  been  often  repeated 
since.  But,  according  to  Mary's  own  ideas,  consonant  to 
the  principles  of  her  religion,  the  marriage  of  Bothwell  with 
Lady  Jane  Gwdon  was  unlawful  and  void,  and  slie  considered 
them  as  living  together  not  in  the  hallowed  bonds  of  matri-« 
mpny,  but  ma  state  of  criminal  intercourse.    Bc^well'a  ad« 
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same  thne  be  prevailed  with  I^ady  Jane  to  apply 
to  the  Protestant  Court  of  Commissaries  for  a  di« 
Yorce,  on  aecount  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  adul-  1507. 
tery.  The  influence  of  Bothwell  was  of  equal  weight 
in  both  courts.  In  the  course  of  four  days,  with 
the  same  indecent  and  suspicious  precipitancy,  the 
one  declared  the  marriage  to  be  illegal  and  null, 
the  other  pronounced  a  sentence  of  divorce.* 

While  this  infamous  transaction  was  carrying 
pn,  the  Queen  resided  at  Dunbar,  detained  as  a 
pi^oner,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Soon  after,  Bothwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  May  a 
dependants,  conducted  he|r  to  Edinburgh;  bu^  in- 
stead of  lodging  her  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  he  conveyed  her  to  the  Castle,  of  which  he 
was  Governor.  The  discontent  <rf  the  nation  ren- 
dered this  precaution  necessary.  In  an  house  un- 
fortified, and  of  easy  access,  the  Queen  might  have 
been  rescued  without  difficulty  out  of  his  hands. 
In  a  place  of  strength,  she  was  secured  frpm  all 
the  attempts  of  his  enemiei;* 

dr^ses^  which  struck  her  Protestant  subjects  not  only  as 
indecent  but  flagitious,  could  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to 
her;  and  this  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  c^  the  crimp  im-  - 
puted  to  her  of  haying  listened  to  them.  But  it  will  not  ex-, 
empt  her  from  the  charge  of  great  imprudence  in  this  unfor- 
tunate step.  Mary  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  her 
subjects^  and  knew  what  they  would  think  of  her  giving  ear 
for  a  moment'  to  the  courtship  of  a  man  lately  married  under 
her  own  eye,  in  the  church  of  her  palace.  Append.  No.  XX. 
Every  consideration  should  have  restrained  her  from  forming 
this  union,  which  to  her  people  must  have  appeared  odious 
and  shocking.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland^  p.  199^^ 
&c. 

*  Anderg.  i.  132.    Append.  No.  XX, 
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One  small  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  suf«* 
snounted.  As  the  Queen  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
captivity  by  Bothwell,  a  marriage  concluded  in 
that  condition  might  be  imputed  to  force,  and 
be  held  invalid.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  Mary 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and,  in  pre- 
sence  of  the  chancellor  and  other  judges,  and 
several  o£  the  nobility,  declared  that  she  was  now 
at  full  liberty;  and  though  Bothwell's  violence 
in  seizing  her  person  had  at  first  excited  her 
indignation,  yet  his  respectful  behaviour  since 
that  time  had  not  only  appeased  her  resent* 
ment,  but  determined  her  to  raise  him  ta  higher 
honours.* 

What  these  were,  soon  became  public.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Orkney  was  conferred  upou 
Bothwell ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Queen,  which  bad  so  long  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  the  motives  of  his 
crimes,  was  sdiemnized.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  public,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Protestant  church,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had 
embraced  the  Heformation,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  celebrated  in  private,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Popish  religion..f  The 
boldness  with  which  Craig,  the  minister  who  was 
commanded  to  publish  the  banns,  testified  against 
the  design ;  the  small  number  of  the  nobles  who 
were  present  at  the  marriage,  and  the  sullen 
auji  disrespectful  silence  of  the  people  when  the 


*  And.  i.  87. 


t  Id.  136.  ii.  276'. 
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Queen  appeared  in  public,  were  manifest  symptomfl  book 
of  the  violent  and  general  dissatisfaction  of  her  own  ^^ 
subjects.  The  refusal  of  Du  Croc,  the  French  am-  la^r. 
bassador,  to  be  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  or 
entertainment,  discovers  the  sentiments  of  her 
allies  with  regard  to  this  part  of  her  conduct;  and 
although  every  other  action  in  Mary's  life  could 
be  justified  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  reconciled 
to  the  principles  of  virtue, '  this  fatal  marriage 
would  remain  an  incontestible  proof  of  her  rash- 
ness, if  not  of  her  guilt 

Mary's  first  care  was  to  o£fer  some  apology  for 
her  conduct  to  the  courts  of  France  and  England. 
The  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  still  remain, 
and  are  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  But,  under  all 
the  artificial  and  false  colouring  she  employs,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  not  only  that  many  of  the  steps 
she  had  taken  were  unjustifiable,  but  that  she  her- 
self was  consdous  thajb  they  could  not  be  jtustified.* 

The  title  of  King  was  the  only  thing  which  was 
not  bestowed  upon  Bothwell.  Notwithstanding 
her  attachment  to  him,  Mary  remembered  the  in- 
conveniences which  had  arisen  firom  the  rash  ad- 
vancement of  her  former  husband  to  that  honour.  • 
She  agreed,  however,  that  he  should  sign,  in  token 
of  consent,  all  the  public  writs  issued  in  her  name.f 
But  though  the  Queen  withheld  from  him  the 
title  of  King,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  regal 
power  in  its  full*  extent.  The  Queen's  person  was 
in  his  hands;  she  was  surrounded  more  closely 
than  ever  by  his  creatures ;  none  of  her  subjects 

— n — • • ■ 

•  And.  80.  t  Good.  ii.  6o. 
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eould  obtaia  audience  without  his  pennission ;  and^ 
unless  in  liis  own  presence,  none  but  his  confidants 
were  permitted  to  converse  with  her  *  The  Scot- 
tish monarchs  were  accustomed  to  live  among  their 
subjects  as  fathers  or  as  equals,  without  distrust 
and  with  little  .state;  armed  guards  standing  at 
the  doors  of  the  royal  apartment,  difficulty  of  ac« 
cess,  distance  and  retirement,  were  things  un^ 
known  and  unpopular. 

These  precautious  were  necessary  for  securing 
to  Bothwell  the  power  which  he  had  acquired.  But^ 
without  being  master  of  the  person  of  the  young 
Prince,  he  {esteemed  all  that  he  gained  to  be  pre- 
carious and  uncertain.  The  Queen  had  committed 
her  son  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  fide^ 
lity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were  too  well 
known  to  expect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  put 
the  Prince  into  the  hand^  of  the  man  who  was  so 
violently  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  father* 
Bothwell,  however,  laboured  to  get  the  Prince  into 
his  power,  with  an  anxiety  which  gave  rise  to  the 
blackest  suspicions.  All  his  address  as  well  fis 
authority,  were  employed  to  persuade,  pr  to  force 
Mar  into  a  compliance  with  his  demandsi^f  And 
it  is  no  slight  proof,  both  of  the  firmness  and  dex- 
terity of  that  nobleman,  that  he  preserved  a  life  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  nation,  from  being  in 
the  power  of  a  man,  whom  fear  or  ambition  might 
have  prompted  to  violent  attempts  against  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
fixed,  at  that  time,  upon  the  great  events  which 


•  And.  i.  136. 
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had  happened  ib  Scotland  during  tfatee  months  i     book 
TiTKing  murdered  with  the  utmost  cimelty,  in  the  ^^J'^, 
prime  of  his  days^  and  in  his  capital  city ;  the      )  ^ar. 
person  suspected  of  that  odious  crime  suffered  not  ^^    , 
only  to  appear  publicly  in  every  place^  but  admit*  conduct 
ted  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  distinguished  ®^*^^**^ 
by  her  favour,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  direc-    '. 
tlon  of  her  affairs ;  subjected  to  a  trial  which  was 
carried  on  with  most  shameless  partiality,  and  ac- 
quitted by  a  sentence  which  served  only  to  con* 
firm  the  suspicions  of  his  guilt ;  (divorced  from  his 
wife,  on  pretences  frivolous  or  indecent  ;\and,  after 
all  this,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  ignominy  due 
to  his  actions,  or  the  punishment  merited  by  his 
erimes,  permitted  openly,  and  without  opposition, 
to  marry  a  Queen,  the  wife  of  the  Piince  whom 
he  had  assassinated,  and  the  guardian  of  those  laws 
which  he  had  been  guilty  ai  violdtijQg.\   Such  a 
quick  succession  of  inddents,  so  Angular  and  so 
detestable,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  history.     They  left,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  nation.  The  Scots  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence ali  over  Europe ;  they  durst  hardly  appear 
any  where  in  public ;  and,  after  suffering  so  many 
atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  impunity,  they  were 
universally  reproached  as  men  void  of  courage,  or  of 
humanity,  as  equally  regardless  of  the  reputation 
of  theur  Queen  and  the  honour  of  their  country.^ 

*  Anderg.  vol.  ir  128',  154.     Melv.  163.     Sep  Appendix^ 
No.  XXI. 
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These  reproaches  roused  the  noble^/  t^ho  Ii^ 
been  hitherto  amused  by  BothwelPs  artifices,  or 
intimidated  by  his  power.  The  manner  in  which 
he  exercised  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  his 
repeated  attempts  to  become  master  of  the  Prince's 
person,  together  with  some  rash  thredtenings 
against  him,  which  he  let  fall,*  added  to  the  vio^ 
lence  and  promptitude  of  their  resolutions.  A 
considerable  body  of  them  assembled  at  Stirling^ 
and  entered  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of 
the  Prince's  person.  Argyll,  Athol,  Mar,  Mortoiiy 
Glencairn,  Home,  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Murray  of  Tul- 
libardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Maitland  the 
Secretary,  were  the  heads  of  this  confederacy.f 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  was  remarkable  for  art 
uniform  and  bigotted  attachment  to  Popery ;  but 
his  indignation  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
King,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  allied,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  safety  of  the  Prince,  overcame,  on  this  oc- 
casion, all  considerations  of  religion,  atid  united 
him  with  the  most  zealous  Protestants.  Several  of 
the  other  nobles  acted,  without  question,  from  a 
laudable  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Prince  and 
the  honour  of  their  couiitry.  But  the  spirit  ^hich 
some  of  them  discovered  during  the  subsequent  re- 
volutions, leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  ambition 
or  resentment  were  thereal  motivesof  their  conduct; 
and  that,  on  many  occasions,  while  they  were  pur^ 
suing  ends  just  and  necessary,  they  were  actuated 
by  principles  and  passions  altogether  unjustifiable. 


*  Melv.  J  61. 
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TitE  first  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the     book 
Queen  and  Bothwell  with  great  constematioii.   .^^^^ 
They  were  no  strangers  to  the  sentiments  of  the      i^^^^ 
nation  with  respect  to  their  conduct ;  and  though 
their  marriage  had  not  met  with  public  opposition^ 
they  knew  that  it' had  not  been  carried  on  without 
the  secret  disgust  and  murmurings  of  all  ranks  of 
men.     They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this 
indignation  would  hurst  out,  after  having  been  so 
long  suppressed ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
storm,  Mary  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  her  May  2s. 
subjects  to  take  arms,  and  to  attend  her  husband 
by  a  day  appointed.     At  the  same  time  she  pub- 
lished a  sort  of  manifesto,  in  which  she  laboured  to    ' 
vindicate  her  government  from  those  imputations 
with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  and  employed  the 
strongest  terms  to  express  her  concern  Jfor  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Prince  her  son*    Neither 
of  these  produced  any  considerable  effect.     Her 
proclamation  was  ill  obeyed,  and  her  manifesto  met 
with  little  credit.* 

Th£  confederate  Lords  carried  on  their  prcpa^  The 
rations  with  no  less  activity,  and  with  much  more  B^^^eU^ 
success.  Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  so  much  retire  to 
power  and  popularity  found  it  an  easy  matter  to     ^  ^' 
raise  an  army.     They  were  ready  to  march  before 
the  %ieen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condition  to 
Insist  them.     The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  the 
place  whither  the  Queen  ought  naturally  to  have 
retired,  and  there  her  person  might  have  been  per^ 
fectly  safe.     But  the  confederates  had  fallen  on 

*  Keiths  3d7,  SgS,  39^. 
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means  to  shake  or  eomipt  the  fidelity  of  Sir  James 
Balfour,  the  deputy-governor,  and  Bothwell  durst 
1567.  'not  oommit  to  him  such  an  important  trusts  He 
June  6.  conducted  the  Queen  to  the  castle  of  Boithwick^ 
and  on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Home,  with  a  body 
of  his  followers,  before  that  place^  he  fled  with 
precipitation  to  Dunbar,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Queen  disguised  in  men's  clothes.  The  confede* 
rates  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  Huntly 
endeavoured,  in  v^in,  to  animate  the  inhalntants 
to  defend  the  town  against  them.  They  eatered 
without  opposition,  and  were  instantly  joined  by 
many  of  the  citizens,  whose  zeal  became  the  firm« 
est  support  of  their  cause.* 

In  <»rder  to  set  their  own  conduct  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  and  to  rouse  the  public^  indigna- 
tion against  Bothwell,  the  nobles  published  a  de- 
claration of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them 
to  take  arms.  All  Bothwelfs  past  crimes  were 
enumerated,  all  his  wicked  intentions  displayed 
and  aggravated,  and  every  true  Scotsman  ¥ms  call- 
ed upon  to  join  them  in  avenging  the  one  and  pre* 
venting  the  other  .f 

Meanwhile  Bothwell  assembled  his  forces  at 
Dunbar ;  and  as  he  had  many  dependants  in  that 
corner,  he  soon  gathered  such  strength,  that  he 
ventured  to  advance  towards  the  confederates. 
Their  troops  were  not  numerous ;  the  suddenness 
and  seerecy  of  their  enterjnise  gave  their  friends 
at  a  distance  no  time  to  join  them ;  and,  as  it  does 


*  Keith,  298.  t  Andcra.  vol.  i.  128. 


^  apt>ettF  that  tbey  were  supported  eitber  with 
money  or  fed  with  hopes  by  the  Queeii  of  Eng- 
land, they  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body*  im. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Bothwell  durst  not  risk  a 
delay«^  His  army  foUowed  him  with  reluctance 
in  this  quarrel,  and  served  him  with  no  cordial 
affeetio»;  so  that  fats  only  hope  of  success  was  in 
aurprtsing  the  enemy,  or  in  striking  the  blow  be« 
£^6  his  own  troops  had  leisure  to  recollect  them-* 
selres^  c«  to  imbibe  the  same  un&vourable  opin-* 
ixm  of  his  actioniE^  which  had  spread  over  the  rest 
ef  the  nation^  These  motives  determined  the 
Qmeen  to  mss'ch  forward,  with  an  iucimsiderate 
and  fatal  speed. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  approach^  the  The  tun 
confedetates  advanced  to  meet  her-    They  found  ^^^ 
her  loroBS  drawn  up  almost  on  the  same  ground  against 
whidi  the  English  had  occupied  before  the  battle  ^j^'u, 
^  Pinkie.      The  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  there  was  no  equality  in  point 
of  discipline.     The  Queen's  army  oonsisted  cfaieiy . 
of  a.multitude,  hastily  assembled^  without  courage 
or  experience  in  war.     The  troops  of  the  confedc' 
rates  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  re-- 
patatioUf  followed  by  their  most  trusty  depend^ 
ant£^  who  were  no  less  brave-  than  zealous. f 

Le  Cboc,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  iit  ^^|^" 
the  field,  laboured,  by  negotiating  both  with  the  attonpted. 
Queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the  qusar^ 
rel  without  the  efftisicm  of  bloods    He  represent^ 
ed  to  the  confederates  the  Queen's  inclinations 

towards  peace,  and  her  willingness  to  pardon  the 

' i'       •     '■      ■  ' ' ^ 
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offences*  which  they  had  committed.  Morton  te^ 
plied  with  warmth,  that  they  had  taken' arms  not 
i5'€7*  against  the  Queen,  hut  against  the  murderer  of 
her  hushand ;  and  if  he  were  given  up  to  justice^ 
or  hani^hed  from  her  presence,  she  should  find 
thelm  ready  to  yield  the  ohedience  which  is  due 
from  mibjects  to  their  sovereign.  Glencaim  add- 
ed^ ihat  they  did  not  come  to  ask  pardon  fat  any 
offence,  htit  to  punish  those  who  had  offended: 
Such  haughty  Answers  convinced  the  ambassador 
that  his  mediation  would  be  ineffectual,  and  that 
their  passions  were  too  high  to  allow  them  to  lis^ 
ten  to  any  pacific  propositions,  or  to  think  of  re 
treating  after  having  proceeded  so  far.* 

The  Queen's  army  was  posted  to  advantage, 
on  a  rising  ground.  The  confederates  advanced 
to  the  attack  resolutely,  but  slowly,  and  with  the 
caution  which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field. 
Her  troops  were  alarmed  at  their  approach,  and 
discovered  no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endea- 
voured to  animate  them;  she  wept,  she  threat-^ 
ened,  she  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  but 
all  iti  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  at- 
tendants were  eager  for  the  encounter ;  the  rest 
stood  wavering  and  irresolute,  and  some  began  to 
steal  out  of  the  field  Bothwell  attempted  to 
inspirit  them,  by  offering  to  decide  the  quarrel, 
and  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence,  in  single 
combat  with  any  pf  his  adversaries.  Eirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and  Lord  Lind^ 
say,  contended  for  the  honour  of  entering  the 
»*■— ■■■— p— 11— I**— — »— i— —  ■  II   '  — ^— —11— —— ^— —— — ^— ^^i— 
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lists  against  hitxu    But  this  (ihaUetige  proved  to     rBaOK 
Jbe  a  mere  bravado.    Either  Ae  cousdousnci^^  of    ,_•_  /_, 


guilt  deprived  Bothwell  of  his  wG$Qte()  courage^  or      u47. 
the  Queen,  by  her  authoHty^  forbad  the.  ^f^pabat.* 

After  the  symptoras  of  fear  di^eovfrted-Jby  her 
followers,  Mary  would  have  been  inexcusably  had 
she  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  who  had  already  surrounded  th^ 
hill  on  which  she  stood'' with  part  of  their  cavalry, 
was  utterly  impracticable^  In  this  situation,  she 
vras.  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting  herself 
Into  thehands  of  those  subjects  who  had  taken 
arms  against  her.  .  She  demanded  an  interview 
vnth  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who 
commanded  an  advanced  body  of  the  enemy.  He, 
fvith  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  promised  that,  on  condition  she  would 
dismiss  Bothwell  from  her  pjresence,  and  govern  ^ 

the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of  her  nobles,  they 
vrould  honour  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign.f 

During  this  parley*  Bothwell  took  his  last  Bothv^i 
farewell  of  tha  Queen,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  fiy.^ 
»  few  followers^    This  dismal  reverse  happened 
exactly  one  month  after  that  marriage  which  had 
cost  him  so  many  crimes  to  accomplish,  and  which 
leaves  so  foul  a  stain  on  Mary's  memory. 
.    As  soon  as  Bothwell  retired*  Mary  surrendered  Marjrate^ 
to  Kirjcaldy,  who  conducted  her  toward  the  cou-  thenoblegi 
federate  army*  the  leaders  of  which  received  her 
with  much  respect ;  and  Morton,  in  their,  oam^ 
anade  ample  professions  of  their  future  loyalty  and 

'■  -   I  —     —      -    -- "  -- — *— 
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obd^nc6^*    But  she  was  treated  by  the  ooraraon 
sbldiera  with  the  utmost  insolence  Bud  indigni^» 
tS67.     As  she  marched  sltmg  they  poured  upon  her  i^ 
the  epprobiious  names  which  are  bestowed  oaiy  om 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  crmunals.  Wherever 
ibe  tunied  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a 
standard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  c/P 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttmng  these 
words :  **  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  P* 
Mary  turned  with  horr<Mr  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.    She  began  already  to  feel  the  wretched 
eondition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced. 
"She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  rinking 
to  the  ground.    The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays, 
and  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unf(H*tunate,  for  some  extra^ 
ordinary  relief,  she  anived  there.      The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whcrni  2ieal  w  ca> 
riosity  had  drawn  together,  to  behoid  such  an  un- 
usual scene.    The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears^  waa 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.    Notwithstanding  all,  her 
arguments  and  ^treaties,  the  same  standard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.f    A  woman,  young,  beautifii^ 
end  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compaa- 
don.   The  comparison  of  their  present  misery  with 


*  Good.  voL  ii.  l€5.  f  Mdv.  166.    Biidk.  56*. 
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their  former  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  fin- 
Four  of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  soverdgn  with  in>-  1567. 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  vkdenee  of  their  indig- 
nation,  that  the  si]^ering8  of  their  Queen  did  not^ 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  their  resentment,  or  pro* 
4cure  her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
unfortunate  |>i]nee& 
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The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  sucli 
extremities  against  their  sorereign,  that  it  now 
heeame  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
«hort,  or  to  pursue  a  coiirse  les^  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them  ii| 
their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.  A 
small  circumstance  might  abate)  that  indignation 
with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present  ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  t^heir  power.  These  considerations  in- 
dined  some  of  thpm  to  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
[fjothwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  i567. 
would  be  to  recal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  considerations  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
Bothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
her  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  "^^  *™- 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisons.  This  castle  is  in  Loch^ 
situated  in  ^  small  island  in. the  middle  of  a  lake.  ^®^^°* 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suffered  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen's  imprisonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 
fjQrds  of  the  Secret  Council^  and  without  any 


f  Keith,  419, 446, 449.  Melv.  l67.  See  Append.  No.  XXII, 
t  Keith,  403,  Note  h. 
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Giber  right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  re« 
gal  aathcnity.  One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was 
mr,  to  searbh  the  city  of  Edinbnigh  for  €uch  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King*  This 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputation  to  lliemselves,  and 
threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Queen  for  her 
remissness.  Several  suspected  persons  were  stisoed. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  eon* 
demned  and  executed.  But  no  discovery  of  inu 
portanoe  was  made.  If  we  brieve  some  historiaM^ 
they  were  convicted  by  suffieient  evidenoe.  If  we 
give  credit  to  others,  tibeir  sentence  was  ofijust,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  Imt  bmth,  any  knowledge 
of  the  crime  fyr  which  they  suffered.'* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  pot  into  the 
hands  of  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  the 
fiiUest  evidence  of  her  guilt,  fiothwell  having 
left  in  the  Caistle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  contain- 
ing several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand;  he  now  sent  one  of  his  coni^ 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  j^edous  deposite.  But 
as  his  messenger  returned,  he  was  into'eepted, 
and  the  casket  seiaed  by  Morton.f  The  oontenta 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  tlie' 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct ;  and 
to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
their  sovereign  with  the  imputation  of  imt^nary 
crimes.t 


^ 
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But  tbe  eonfedenhes,  notwidigtuding  their 
^ctoa<»rdABary  sucoass,  were  still  &r  from  being  per*^ 
fectlj  at  eise.  That  80  small  a  part  of  the  noble*  issz, 
sbould  pretend  to  dispose  ef  the  person  of  thm  ^^  ^C 
i0¥ei?eign,  or  to  assume  the  authority  which  bdmig*  &Tour  the 
ed  to  her»  without  the  concurrence  of  tbe  reiri;,  was  ^^^°' 
denmed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unpreeedented 
and  presumptuous.  Several  of  these  wer«  now  as- 
tembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what 
coarse  they  should  hold  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
tme.  Tbe  confederates  made  some  attempts  to- 
vsards  a  eoalitioii  with  them,  but  without  effect 
They  ^aploy^  the  mediation  of  the  assemUy  of 
the  churoht  to  draw  them  to  a. personal  interview 
ni  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  betta:  sueoess.  That 
party,  however,  though  its  !iumbers  were  formid^ 
able,  And  the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost 
reptttatioo  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
ail  its'  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  scheme  was  concerted  jfer  ob- 
flteucting  the  progress  of  the  confederates.^ 

Tfi£EB  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  Elizabeth 
another  quarter.    Tlus  great  ^revolution  in  Scotland  1^  hl^bH 
bad  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from  Elisa-  ^^* 
beth,  awA  f^yen  without  hear  knowledge.f    Though 
she  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
finrs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
^e  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
•that  it  dionld  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  she«view 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
offence.    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 
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wbich  she  governed  her  own  subjects,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
1^157,  federates  had»  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred. 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  subr 
jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
of  iprinces,*  If-  ever  Elisabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  affaiss  of  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  Jaalousy,  either  as  a  woman 
or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  ^ift 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  .  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  despatched 
Ju^e  30.  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negOr 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
deratesj  In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  rer 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reasonr 
able  and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  addres?  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in 
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general,  so  far  alienated  from  the  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  mih  the  indecent  precipitancy  of. 
her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her  uir. 
former  husband,  as  to  he  incapabljB  of  liatemng  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour. 
.  DuKiNG  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  speculation,  four  different 
schemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limir 
tations.  The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
either  in  England  or  in  France.  The  third,  that 
Mary  should  V  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction ,^6f  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison* 
ment.  The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.  Throgmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
of  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
thgir  marriage  \  ^d  depla^ ed^  th^(  she  woul4  forego 
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obecKenceL*    Bui  she  was  treated  by  the  commmi 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  aad  hidigni^» 
1587.      As  she  marched  akmg  they  poured  upon  her  all 
the  opprobrious  names  which  are  bestowed  oaJy  ob 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
(die  tunied  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  m 
standard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these 
words :  **  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  f 
Mary  turned  with  horr<N:  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.    She  began  already  to  feel  the  wretched 
eondition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced. 
She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  shemeltecl 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking 
to  the  ground.    The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays^ 
and  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unf(^unate,  for  some  extrsb* 
ordinary  relief^  she  arrived  there.      The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  zeal  ot  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together,  to  behold  such  an  un- 
usual scene.    The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears»  waa 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.    Notwithstanding  all,  her 
arguments  and  ^treaties,  the  same  standard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.!    A  woman,  young,  beautifiil^ 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compaa- 
don.   The  comparison  of  their  present  nus^  with 

*  Good.  voL  ii.  l€5.  f  Mdv.  166.    Bach.  S6f« 
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their  former  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  fa- 
vour of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  heheld 
the  deplorahle  situation  of  their  sover^gn  with  in^  1557. 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  violraee  of  their  indig- 
nation^  that  the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not» 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  thdr  resentment,  or  pro- 
4cure  her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
unfortunate  prinees. 
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The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  such 
extremities  against  their  sorereign^^  that  it  now 
U67.      became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
^ons  0?^    ishort,  or  to  pursue  s^  coiirse  les^f  violent.     Many 
the  nobie^    pf  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them  in 
ingthe'      their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.     A 
ftueec.       small  circumstance  might  abatei  that  indignation 
^ith  which  the  multitude  were  at  present   ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,    and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  their  power.     These  considerations  in- 
clined  some  of  th^m  to  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity, 
'        But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
^othwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determiped  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  th^  first  exertion  of  it  i567. 
would  be  to  recal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  considerations  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
JBothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
Iter  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loqhleven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  '^^  ^^- 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisons.  This  castle  is  in  Loch^. 
situated  in  ^  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  ^^^^^ 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attend^ants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawfiil  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suffisred  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen^s  imprisonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 
fxyrd^  qf  the  Secret  Council^  and  without  any 

f  Keith,  419,  446,  449.  Melv.  I67.  See  Append.  No.  XXI}, 
t  Keith,  403,  Note  ft,  " 
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otber  right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  re- 
gal authnrity.  One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was 
1^97,  to  search  the  (^ty  of  Edinhvigh  for  «uch  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King,  This 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputation  to  themselves,  and 
threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Qneen  for  het 
remissness.  Several  suspected  persons  were  sciased. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  ooii« 
demned  and  executed*  But  no  discotery  of  isu 
portanoe  was  made.  If  we  bdiieve  some  historians^ 
they  were  convicted  by  snjBBieient  evidence*  If  we 
give  credit  to  otliers,  tiieir  sentence  was  unjust,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  last  breath,  any  knowledge 
of  the  crime  fyr  wfaidi  they  suffered.* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  pat  into  the 
hands  c^  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  tiw 
fallest  evidence  of  her  guilt,  fiotfawell  having 
left  in  the  Caistle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  contain- 
ing several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand;  he  now  sent  one  of  his  eam^ 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  jHredous  deposite.  fiat 
as  his  messengar  returned,  he  was  intereepted, 
and  the  casket  seiaed  by  Morton.f  The  contenta 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the' 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct ;  and 
to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most, 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
their  sovereign  with  the  imputation  of  imt^nary 
crimes4 


•  Cald  vol.  ii,  53,    Crawf.  Mem.  35, 
t  Anders,  yol.  ii.  93.    Gtiod.  voL  ii.  90. 
t  See  VUsertaiiojs  at  the  ^nd  of  the  HUtory, 
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Bn  tide  eon&derabn,  notWkfastnding  their 
cxtwordinary  success,  were  etiU  fer  froin  being  per- 
fectly  at  ease.  That  so  small  a. part  of  the  nobles  i^^?. 
should  petend  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  their  ^^J^kt 
soveveign^  cur  to  assume  the  authority  which  belong-  &vout  the 
ed  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rept,  was  ^^^^®^' 
deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unprecedented 
and  presumptuous.  Sev^al  of  these  were  now  as- 
fiemUed  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what 
coarse  they  ahould  hcdd  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
ture* The  confederates  made  some  attempts  t^ 
wards  a  coalition  with  them,  but  without  effect 
They  employed  the  mediation  of  the  assembly  of 
the  church,  to  draw  them  to  a. personal  interview 
at  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  betta:  success.  That 
party,  however,  though  its  numbers  were  formid- 
able, tod  the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost 
reputation  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
all  its  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  scheme  was  concerted  for  ob- 
etmcting  the  progress  of  the  confederates.^ 

Thebb  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  Sli»l)eth 
Another  quarter.    This  great 'revolution  iu  Scotland  1^  h^bH 
Imd  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from  Eli^a-  ^^' 
beth,  and  i^ven  without  her  knowkdge.f    Though 
ahe  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
fiurs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
die  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  shciview 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
offence.    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 
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which  she  govecned  her  own  sul)jects,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con« 
im,  federates  had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred^ 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  sub^ 
Jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
of  princes.^  If  ever  Elieabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  affiains  of  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  J  ealousy,  either  as  a  woman 
or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  via 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  torched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  trader  .  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  deqiatched 
Sva^9  3o«  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  wilji  power  to  negor 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
derates^ In  his  instructicns  there  appears  a  ror 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
able and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in 
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general,  so  far  alienated  from  tbe  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of, 
her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her      usr. 
former  husband,  as  to  be  incapabl0  of  listening  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour. 
.    During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  speciilation,  four  different 
schemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.     One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limir 
tations.     The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  res^e,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
either  in  England  or  in  France.     The  third,  that 
Mary  should  V  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction ,^6f  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.   The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna*- 
tion,  (^pital  punishm^it  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.    Thrc^morton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  infimned  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
iS^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
of  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
thj^ir  marriage ;  ^nd  depla):ed^  th^t  she  woulci  forego 
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eveiy  eomlart»  amd  escUire  any  eaitnjimty»  r«tlia? 
than  give  b^  coMeat  to  that  measure.    Wbile 
these  were  her  seBtimenUk  they  eontendsd^  that 
eoneera  for  the  puhlie  welfare,  as  well  at  attention 
to  their  own  safety,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it 
out  of  the-Qjoeen's  power  to  restore  a  daoingp  man, 
exasperated  hy  recent  injuries,  to  his  former  sta- 
tion, whidi  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  both.    Not- 
withstanding  their  solidtude  to  coneiliate   the 
good-wiU  of  Elisabeth,  they  foresaw  dearly  what 
would  be  the  effect,  at  this  Juneture^  of  Tfaregmot- 
t0n's  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Qneeti,  and  that 
she,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  protection,  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  whidi  thoy  were 
about  to  make  to  her.    For  this  reason  ihey  per« 
emptorily  denied  Tlm^morton  aocesa  to  their 
prisoncir ;  and  what  propositionfl  he  made  to  them 
in  her  behalf  they  either  refiised  or  duded.* 
^^68         Meak WHILE  they  deliberated  with  the  ntmoot 
federate  *  auxiety  coneemittg  the  settlement  of  the  naticm^ 
nobks.       gnd  ^l^  future  diqposid  of  the  Queen's  person. 
Elizabeth  observing  that  Throgmorton  made  no 
progress  in  his  negotiations  with  tliem,  and  that 
they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  dinnands  in 
Mary's  favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the 
nobles  who  were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  incited 
them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  Queen 
to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  such 
an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.f    But  they 
discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly^  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given 
up  all  concern  either  for  their  Queen  or  their 

•  Keitb^  417,  427-  t  See  Append.  Na  XXIII. 
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eomitryf  tamely  allowed  an  tneoofliderable  part  of 
their  body,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to 
BumliM^  or  to  power,  to  settle  the  govermneiit  of     vm^ 
the  kingdoBi,  and  to  dispose  of  1^  Qaeen's  per- 
son at  pleasure.    Many  consultations  were  held, 
and  Farioas  opiniens  arose,  with  regard  to  each  of 
these.    Some  seemed  desirons  of  adhering  to  the 
plan  on  whkh  the  confederacy  was  at  first  foimed; 
and  after  punii^ing  the  rnnrderers  of  the  King, 
and  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Botfawdl ;  after 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  yonng  Prince,  and 
the  seenrity  d^  the  Protestant  region ;  they  pro- 
posed to  re-esl^Mish  the  Queen  m  the  possesskm 
of  her  legal  authority.    The  success  with  which 
their  arms  liad  been  accompanied,  ineptred  otheri^ 
with  bolder  and  move  desperate  Uioughts,  and  no^ 
tiung  less  would  satii^  ^em  than  the  trial,  the 
condemnation,  and  punirimient  of  the  Queen  heif« 
sdfy  as  the  prindpal  con6pirat<xr  agamst  the  fife  of 
her  husband  and  tile  sufety  of  her  s<m  :*  the  form- 
er was  Maitland'«i^^stem»  and  Inreathed  too  much 
of  a  pacific  and  moderate  spirit^  to  be  ^reeable  to 
the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  was 
recommended  by  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adii^ted 
by  many  laics;  but  the  nobles  durst  not,  or  would 
not  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 
dous  deed.f 


«  Keith,  410,  4fll,  4S2,  5SS. 

t  Thsr  mtention  of  paning  the  Qaeen  to  deRth  seems  ta 
have  been  carried  on  by  some  of  her  sutjects;  at  this  time 
we  often  find  Elisabeth  boasting  that  Mary  owed  her  life  to 
her  interposition.  Digges'  Compl.  Axdb*  14>,  &c.  See  Ap« 
pend.  No.  XVIIL 
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obedienccf**    But  she  was  treatecl  by  tbe  eommaii 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  indignity* 
1597.      As  she  marched  along  they  poured  upon  her  a^ 
the  opprehriouB  names  which  are  bestowed  only  ob 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
«fae  tunied  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  m 
standard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these 
words :  *^  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  f 
Mary  turned  with  horriHr  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.    She  began  already  to  fSeel  the  ¥^etched 
condition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced. 
She  uttered  the  most  bitter  eompUuuts,  she  melted 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  ninkin^ 
to  the  ground.    The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays^ 
and  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  for  some  extra^ 
ordinary  relief^  she  anived  there.      The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whcmi  ^eal  or  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together,  to  behoM  such  an  un- 
usual scene.    The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears,  waa 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.    Notwithstanding  all.  her 
arguments  and  tetr eaties,  the  same  standard  waa 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.!    A  woman,  young,  beautiful 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  ei  compaa- 
•ion.   The  comparison  of  their  present  misery 


•  Good.  voL  ii.  l€5.  +  Mdv.  166.    Budl.  56fe 
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tbeir  fonner  ^splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  fa- 
vour of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  sovereign  with  in>-  1557. 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  vkdenee  of  their  indig- 
nation^  that  the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not» 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  thdur  resentment,  or  pro- 
cure her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
unfortunate  piinees. 
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BOOK  V. 

The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  such 
extremities  against  their  sovereign,  that  it  now 
became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
ishort,  or  to  pursue  ^  course  les^  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them  in 
their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.  A 
ismall  circumstance  might  abatei  that  indignation 
with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present  ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  their  power.  These  considerations  in- 
clined  some  of  th^m  \o  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
Pothwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately  refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  xm. 
would  be  to  recal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  considerations  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
Sothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
hex  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
xest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  LocUeven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  '^^  *™- 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This  castle  is  ST^hf 
situated  in  fL  small  island  in. the  middle  of  a  lake«  ^^^^°* 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attend^ants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suffered  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen^s  imprisonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 
Jjords  of  the  Secret  Council  and  without  any 

f  Keith,  419, 446, 449.  Melv.  l67.  See  Append.  No.  XXII, 
t  Keith,  403,  Note  k  ' 
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otber  right,  anrogated  to  tbeinselvefi  the  witole  re- 
gal authmrity.  One  of  tbeir  first  acts  of  power  was 
uVr,  to  search  the  oity  of  Edinburgh  for  «uch  aa  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Tfaii 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputatton  to  themsdves,  and 
threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Queen  for  I^t 
remissness.  Several  suqpected  persons  were  seized. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  con** 
demned  and  execute.  But  no  discoTery  of  im« 
portance  was  made.  If  we  believe  some  bbtoriaas^ 
they  were  convicted  by  suffieient  evidence*  If  we 
give  credit  to  others,  tiieir  sentence  was  uBJmt,  and 
they  denied,  with  thdr  last  breath,  any  knowledge 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered/* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mary's  enemies  what  tbey  deemed  tiie 
fullest  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having 
left  in  the  Castle  of  Edinbmrgh  a  casket,  contain* 
ing  several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Qneen's  own  hand ;  be  now  s^it  one  of  \m  com* 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  jHredous  deposite.  B«ft 
as  his  messeng^  returned,  he  was  intereepted, 
and  the  casket  seised  by  Morton.f  The  contents 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct;  and 
to  these  they  continually  £q)pealed  as  the  most, 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
their  sovereign  with  the  imputation  of  imf^nary 
crimes.^ 


•  Cald.  vol.  ii,  53.     Crawf.  Mem.  S5, 
t  Anders,  vol  ii.  93.    Good,  vol  ii.  90. 
%  See  Dissertation  at  the  (pnd  of  the  History, 
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BcT  the  eon&demtoi,  notWitiistandiiig  their 
exteacNrdinary  suooess,  were  still  &r  from  being  per<» 
leotly  at  e^ise.  That  so  smaU  a, part  of  the  nobles  im7. 
shouU  pietend  to  dispose  ef  the  person  of  thm  ^^Jbiet 
toveveign,  or  to  assume  the  authority  which  beloi^*  &vour  the 
ad  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  repty  was  ^^^^*^^' 
deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unprecedented 
end  presumptuous.  Sev^al  of  these  were  now  as- 
6emlded  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what 
course  they  should  hold  mtlns  difficult  conjunc- 
ture. The  omfedtrates  made  Simie  attempts  to- 
wards a  ooalition  with  them,  but  without  effect 
Tbey  mployed  the  mediation  of  the  assembly  of 
the  church,  to  draw  them  to  aparsonal  interview 
at  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  bettar  success*  That 
{Murty,  however,  though  its  ^mmbers  were  formid* 
able,  And  the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost 
reptttatiou  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
v31  its  consultationa  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  scheme  was  concerted  for  ob- 
stmcting  the  prc^ess  of  the  confederates.^ 

Thebb  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  Kli^abeth 
onotlier quarter.    This great*revolution iu  Scotland  1^ h^bH 
bid  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from  Eliea-  ^^^* 
beth,  and  even  vnthout  her  knowledge.!    Though 
she  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
fiurs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
die  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
-that  it  shoidd  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  she«view 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
offence*    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 


*  Keith,  407.  t  Id.  415. 
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vrhich  she  governed  her  own  sutgeets,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
uh,  federates  had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred. 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  sub^ 
jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
of  princes.*  If  ever  Elizabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  afiains  of  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  j  ^lousy,  either  as  a  woman 
or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  %ia 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  despatched 
June  30.  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negor 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
derates^] In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  rer 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
able and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in 


•  Keith,  412,  415;. 
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gener^il,  so  far  alienated  from  tbe  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of, 
her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murdarer  of  her      iss7. 
former  husband,  as  to  be  incapably  of  Ustening  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour. 
.    DxTniNG  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  speciilation,  four  different 
seliemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.     One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limit- 
tations.     The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  reminder  of  her  days, 
dther  in  England  or  in  France.     The  third,  that 
Mary  should  i  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction,^bf  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.   The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, (^pital  puniidimait  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.    Throgmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  infimned  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
of  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
thi^ir  marriage  \  ^nd  deplaf ed^  thaj;  she  woul4  forego 
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eveiy  eoQifMtf  aad  eodure  any  extri$imiy»  zndicr 
tban  give  ber  coMemt  to  that  measure.  WfaUe 
these  were  her  seatioieiitat  they  eentciided^  that 
eoneera  for  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  attention 
to  their  own  safety,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it 
out  of  the-Qjaeen's  power  to  restore  a  daring  man, 
exasperated  by  teoent  injuries^  to  his  former  sta- 
tion, which  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  both.  Not- 
withstMding;  their  solicitude  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  Elisabeth,  they  foresaw  dearly  what 
would  be  the  effeet,  at  this  juncture,  of  Thregmor- 
t^n's  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  and  that 
she,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  j^oteetion,  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  thoy  were 
about  to  make  to  her.  For  this  reason  they  per« 
emptorily  denied  Throgmorton  aocesa  to  then 
prisoner ;  and  what  propositions  he  made  to  them 
in  her  behalf  they  either  refused  or  duded.* 


^auancB  Mbak  WHiLB  they  deliberated  with  the  ntmort 
federltT"  anxicty  cmieeming  the  settlement  of  the  nation^ 
nobles.  ^j^^  the  iiituri^  disposal  of  the  Queeil*s  person. 
Elizabeth  observing  that  Throgmorton  made  no 
progress  in  his  n^^tiations  with  tliem,  and  that 
they  would  Usten  to  none  of  his  demands  in 
Mary's  favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the 
nobles  who  were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  incited 
them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  Queen 
to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  sadu 
an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.f  But  they 
discovered  no  gireater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly^  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given 
up  all  concern  either  for  their  Queen  or  their 

•  Kdtb^  41  r,  427.  f  See  Append.  No.  XXIII. 
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ooantry,  tamdy  aUmred  nn  ineoosidenlile  part  of 
yieir  body,  whether  we  wnader  it  with  respect  to 
Buinber*  or  to  power,  to  settie  the  govemmeiit  of 
the  IdDgdom,  and  to  dispose  of  1^  Queen's  per- 
son at  pleasore.    Many  consultatiims  were  held, 
and  various  opinions  arose,  with  regard  to  each  of 
these.    Some  seemed  desirous  of  acUieriog  to  the 
plan  on  which  i^e  confederacy  was  at  first  fbrmed; 
and  after  punishing  the  murderers  of  the  King, 
and  £ssolving  the  mamage  with  Botfawell ;  after 
pf ovi^Ung  for  the  safety  of  the  yom^  Priaoe,  and 
the  seeority  of  tibe  Protestant  religion ;  they  pro- 
posed to  re-ertdUish  the  Queen  m  t^e  possession 
of  her  legal  authority.    The  success  with  whidi 
their  arms  liad  been  accompanied^  inephred  otberif 
with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoughts,  and  no^ 
tiling  loM  would  satisfy  diem  than  lAie  trial,  the 
eondemnaticii,  and  punisiiment  ei  the  Queen  heif- 
sdfy  as  the  principal  conspirator  aganist  the  life  of 
her  husband  and  the  safety  of  her  son  :*  the  form- 
er was  Maitland'sisystem^  and  breathed  too  muA 
of  a  pacific  and  modoate  spirit,  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  was 
recommended  by  the  dergy,  and  warmly  adopted 
by  many  hues ;  but  the  uoUes  durst  not^  or  would 
not  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 
dous  deed.f 


*  Kehh,  4t0^  401,  482>  5S9. 

t  Thtr  intention  of  potliiig  the  Qaeen  to  death  wems  ta 
have  been  carried  aa  by  some  of  her  subjects;  at  this  time 
we  often  find  Elisabeth  boasting  that  Mary  owed  her  life  ta 
her  interposition.  Digges'  Compl.  Amb.  14,  &c,  See  Ap^ 
pend.  No.  XVIIL 
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ohedSence.*  But  she  was  treated  by  the  oonraun 
Mliiiers  ^tb  the  utmost  insoknoe  and  hiAigmtj* 
1597,  As  she  marched  along  they  poured  upon  her  s^ 
the  opprobrious  names  whieh  are  bestowed  mily  on 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
Ae  tumed  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  m 
standard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  o^ 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttmng  these 
words :  '^  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  f 
Mary  turned  with  horror  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.  She  began  already  to  feel  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced* 
She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking^ 
to  the  ground.  The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays^ 
and  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unfmtunate,  for  some  extra^ 
ordinary  relief  she  amved  there.  The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  aeal  or  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together,  to  behoid  such  an  vav^ 
usual  scene.  The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fat^^ 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears^  waa 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.  Notwithstanding  aD,  her 
arguments  and  ^treaties,  the  same  standard  was 
earried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.!  A  woman,  young,  beautiful 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compas- 
don.   The  comparison  of  their  present  misery 


*  Good.  voL  ii.  165.  t  Mdv.  166.    Bach.  36t* 
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tbeir  former  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  fa- 
vour of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  soverdign  with  in^ 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  violraee  of  their  indig- 
nation^  that  the  si^erings  of  their  Queen  did  no^ 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  thdr  resentment,  or  pro- 
imre  her  that  sympathy  which  is  sddmn  denied  to 
unfortunate  prinees. 
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BOOK  V. 

The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  sucB 
extremities  against  their  sovereign^  that  it  now 
became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
shorty  or  to  pursue  ^  course  lesii  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them  ii| 
their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.  A 
small  circumstance  might  abate  that  indignation 
with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present  ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun* 
dation  of  their  power.  These  considerations  in* 
clined  some  of  th^m  ^o  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  aflfection  for 
^othwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  i567. 
would  be  to  recal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  considerations  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
Sothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
her  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loqhleven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  'P^  ^™- 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This  castle  is  in  Loch-* 
situated  in  ^  small  island  in. the  middle  of  a  lake.  ^^^^°* 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suffered  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen's  imprisonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 
fjords  qf  the  Secret  Council^  and  without  any 

f  Keith,  419, 446, 449.  Melv.  l67.  See  Append.  No.  XXII, 
t  Keith,  403,  Note  k  ' 
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otber  right,  anrogated  to  themselves  the  wliole  r^- 
gal  authtHTity.  One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was 
im,  to  search  the  city  of  Edinhnrgfa  for  such  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  cX  die  King.  This 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputatton  to  themsd^s,  and 
threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Queen  for  bet 
remissness.  Several  suspected  persons  were  saized* 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  w«re  eoD« 
demned  and  execute.  But  no  discovery  of  iiacu 
portance  was  made.  If  we  bdiieve  some  bbtorians^ 
they  were  convicted  by  sujBSieient  evidence*  If  we 
give  credit  to  others,  llieir  sentence  was  unjust,  and 
they  denied,  with  thrir  last  breath,  any  knowledgo 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered/* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  tiie 
fullest  evidence  of  her  guilt,  fiothwell  having 
left  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  contain- 
ing several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand;  he  now  sent  one  of  his  co»# 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  {Hredous  deposite.  But 
as  his  messenger  returned,  he  was  intereepted, 
and  the  casket  seized  by  Morton.f  The  contents 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  tho 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct;  and 
to  these  they  continually  i^pealed  as  the  most 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
thek  sovereign  wkb  the  imputation  of  imt^nsry 
crtmes4 


•  Cald.  vol.  ii,  53.    Crawf.  Mem.  35, 
t  Anders,  vol.  ii.  92.    Good.  voL  ii.  90, 
t  Sise  DUaertaiion  at  the  ^nd  of  the  History* 
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Bcj¥  tbe  eon&defBbn,  notwitfafitnditig  their 
extoaordinary  suoeass,  were  6till  &r  from  being  per« 
fectljr  at  eiEse.  Tliat  so  small  a, part  of  the  noble*  1^7. 
sbouU  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  person  o£  their  ^^  y. 
Mveveign,  cur  to  assume  the  authority  which  belong-  favour  the 
ei  to  her»  without  the  coneurrenee  of  the  rent,  was  ^^^°* 
deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unprecedented 
and  presumptuous.  Several  of  these  were  now  as- 
tembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what 
course  they  ahouid  hold  in  tUs  difficult  conjunc- 
t»i«.  The  coofederataB  made  some  attempts  to* 
wards  a  ooalitiou  with  them,  but  without  effect 
They  employed  the  mediation  of  the  assembly  of 
i3ie  church,  to  draw  them  to  ap^sonal  interview 
%t  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  better  success*  That 
party,  however,  though  its  tiumbers  were  formid* 
iblfi,  tod  the  power  of  its  leaders  gr^t,  soon  lost 
repittatioQ  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
all  its' consultatmui  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
oomplaints,  and  no  sdieme  was  concerted  £or  ob- 
structing the  progress  of  the  confederates.^ 

Th£B£  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  sii^beth 
anotiier  quarter.    This  great'revolution in  Scotland  l^h^bH 
had  been  carried  cm  without  any  aid  from  Elizi^  ^^' 
betb,  awi  even  without  her  knowledge.f    Though 
ahe  was  far  from  b^ng  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
fidrs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
Ae  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
entirely  to  suj^ess  the  other,  nor  could  sheiview 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
(rffence.    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 
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which  she  gavemed  her  own  sulgeets,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
im,  federates  had»  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred. 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  sub^ 
Jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
of  iprinces.*  If.  ever  Elieabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  afiaiis  of  Scotland  by  the  feel* 
ings  of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  J  aalousy,  either  as  a  woman 
or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  ^ia 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  .  to^ched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  despatched 
Ju^e  30,  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negor 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
derates^ In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  rep 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation ;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
able and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  prowd  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in 
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genenl,  so  far  alienated  from  tbe  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of. 
her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her  uh. 
former  husband,  as  to  be  incapable  of  listening  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour, 
.  During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  specMation,  four  different 
aefaemes  had  been  pressed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limi- 
tations. The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
erown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  reminder  of  her  days, 
either  in  England  or  in  France.  The  third,  that 
Mary  should  v  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction,^of  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison* 
ment  The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.  Throgmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
oi  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
thgir  marriage ;  ^nd  deplaf  ed,  th^f;  she  would  forego 
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eyety  eomfoft»  asd  Midiire  any  eaiMmifty^  rather 
than  give  her  connettt  lo  that  mearaie    WbSIe 
these  were  her  seatimenti,  they  eontended^  that 
eoncera  for  the  puhHc  welfare^  as  well  at  attentian 
to  their  own  safety,  .rendered  it  necessary  ta  put  it 
cmt  of  the  Qjoeen's  power  to  reatmre  a  d»ing^  man, 
exasperated  hy  teoent  i»ji«rieB»  to  his  former  sta- 
tion, whi(^  must  needs  prove  fiital  to  both.    Net- 
withstanding:  their  selidtude  to   caneifiate   the 
f eod^will  of  Elinheth,  they  foresaw  dearly  what 
would  be  the  effe^,  at  this  juncture^  of  Thre^mer « 
ti^n's  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Qneeti,  and  that 
she,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  j^oteetion,  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  they  weie 
about  to  make  to  her*    For  this  reasem  they  per^ 
emptorily  denied  Throgmorton  aecesa  to  their 
prisoner ;  and  what  propositions  he  made  to  them 
in  her  behalf  they  either  refused  or  duded.* 
ddiemes         Meak  WHiLB  they  dslib^ated  with  the  utmost 
federate^'  auxiety  concemiug  the  settlement  of  the  nation^ 
nobles.       ^Qj  Q^  future  disposal  of  the  Queen's  person. 
£^izabeth  observing  that  Throgmorton  made  no 
progress  in  his  negotiations  with  them,  and  that 
they  would  listen   to  none  of  his  demands  in 
Mary's  favour,  turned  tow^ds  that  party  of  the 
nobles  who  were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  incited 
them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  Queen 
to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  suc^ 
an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.f    But  they 
discovered  no  gi'eater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly^  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given 
up  all  concern  either  for  their  Queen  or  their 

•  Keitb^  41  r,  427.  t  See  Append.  No.  XXIIL 
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eamitry,  tani^y  allowed  «n  ineoniidenible  part  of 
tlieir  body,  whether  we  eonaider  it  with  respect  to 
number*  or  to  power,  to  aettie  the  govennnent  «f     uW 
the  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of  tibe  Queen's  per- 
son at  pleasure.     Many  consultaticMis  were  held, 
and  varioas  opinions  arose,  widi  regard  to  each  of 
these.    Some  seexhed  desarous  of  acUieriog  to  the 
plan  on  which  i^e  oonfederaey  was  at  first  formed; 
and  after  punishing  the  mnrderera  of  the  King, 
»nd  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Botfawell  \  after 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  young  Prince,  and 
the  seenrity  c^the  Ptotestant  i^iigion ;  they  pra- 
posed  to  re-ertdUish  <lie  Queen  in  the  possession 
of  her  legal  authority.    The  success  with  whidi 
their  arms  Imd  been  accompanied,  inepired  otheri/ 
with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoughts,  and  no^ 
tilnng  leas  would  satisfy  ^em  than  the  trial,  the 
condemnation,  and  punisiiment  of  the  Queen  lMf« 
sdif,  as  the  prindpal  conspinntor  against  the  fife  of 
her  husband  and  tile  safety  of  hw  8<m  :*  the  firm- 
er was  Maitland'ffisystemi  and  Inreathed  too  much 
of  a  paeiic  and  modcs'ate  spirit,  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  waa 
recommended  by  the  clergy,  and  wannly  adii^ted 
by  many  laics ;  but  the  noUes  durst  not|  or  would 
not  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 
cious deed.f 


.««• 
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t  Tha  ustentioii  pf  pottnig  the  Queen  to  death  seems  ta 
have  been  carried  on  by  some  of  her  subjects;  at  this  time 
we  often  find  Elisabeth  boasting  that  Mary  owed  her  life  to 
her  interposition.  Digges'  Compl.  Amb.  14,  &c.  See  Ap« 
pend.  Na  XVIIL 
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obedknce.*    But  she  was  treated  by  tbe  eommcn 
sbldiera  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  indigni^* 
%S9r.     As  die  marched  ido&g  they  poured  upon  her  a8 
the  epprebrious  names  which  are  bestowed  mily  os 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
Ae  turned  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a 
fltandard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttaing  these 
words :  *^  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  f 
Mary  turned  with  horror  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.    She  began  already  to  feel  the  wretched 
eondition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced 
{Bhe  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking 
to  the  ground.    The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays, 
And  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  for  some  extra^ 
ordinary  relief,  she  airived  there.      The  streets 
were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  aeal  <h:  eu- 
riority  had  drawn  tc^ether,  to  behoid  such  an  un- 
usual scene.    The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
eovered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears^  wa^ 
exposed  as  a  spectade  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.    Notwithstanding  all.  heat 
arguments  and  ^treaties,  the  same  standard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.!    A  woman,  young,  beautiful^ 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compas* 
•ion.   The  comparison  of  their  present  misery  with 

*  Good.  voL  ii.  l€5.  t  Mdv.  166.    Buck.  96^ 
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their  fanner  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  fa- 
vour of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheid 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  soverdign  with  in^  15^7. 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  violence  of  their  indig* 
nation^  that  the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not» 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  tb^  resentment,  or  pro- 
cure her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
iinfortuimte  piinees. 
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BOOK  V. 

The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  sucB 
extremities  against  their  sorereign^  that  it  now 
beeame  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
«hort,  or  to  pursue  a  course  les^  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  with  them  in 
their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.  A 
small  circumstance  might  abate  that  indignation 
with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present  ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun* 
dation  of  their  power.  The$e  considerations  in- 
dined  some  of  them  to  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
!pothwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determi^ied  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  i567. 
v^ould  be  to  recai  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and 
from  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  considerations  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
Sothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
her  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  under 
m  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  They  im-' 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This  castle  U  m  Loch-» 
situated  in  ^  small  island  in. the  middle  of  a  lake.  ^^^^^ 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attend^ants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suflfered  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity .f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen^s  imprisonment^ 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 

JjQrds  qf  the  Secret  Councily  and  without  any 
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otber  right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  ve- 
gal  auth^ty.  One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was 
l^^r,  to  search  the  city  of  Edinhnr^  for  such  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  This 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputatitm  to  themselves,  and 
threw  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Queen  fcr  faef 
remissness.  Several  suspected  persons  were  seized. 
Captain  Bladcadder  and  three  others  were  coq« 
demned  and  executed*  But  no  discovery  of  im«« 
portance  was  made.  If  we  believe  some  bistoriaM^ 
they  were  convicted  by  su£Seient  evidence*  If  we 
give  credit  to  others,  flieir  sentence  was  unjust,  and 
they  denied,  with  their  last  breath,  any  knowld^ 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered/^ 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the 
bands  c^  Mary's  enemies  what  they  deemed  iim 
fullest  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having 
left  in  the  Caistle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  ccmtain- 
ing  several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand ;  he  now  sent  one  of  Im  eom4 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  precious  deposite.  But 
as  his  messenger  returned,  he  was  intercepted, 
and  the  casket  seiaed  by  Morton.f  The  contents 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct;  and 
to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most, 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
their  sovereign  with  the  imputation  of  imf^nsry 
crimes4 
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Bi7T  the  confedetBtas,  notWstbfltnding  their 
extraordinary  suooess,  were  etill  &r  firom  being  per« 
feotljr  at  ease.  That  so  small  a  part  of  the  nobles  im, 
should  pretend  to  dispose  ef  the  person  of  th«r  ^^Jy^^ 
Boveeeign,  w  to  assume  the  authority  which  belong-  &vour  the 
ei  to  her»  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rept,  was  ^^^"' 
deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unprecedented 
end  presumptuous.  Several  of  these  were  now  as- 
tembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  Co  deliberate  what 
course  they  ahould  hold  in  this  difficult  conjunc- 
turc.  The  omfederates  made  some  attempts  to- 
ivarda  a  ooalitioe  with  them,  but  without  ^ecL 
They  employed  the  mediatitm  of  the  assemUy  of 
tlie  churoht  to  draw  them  to  a. personal  interview 
«t  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  better  success.  That 
party,  however,  though  its  !iumbers  were  formid^ 
aUe,  ind  the  power  of  its  leaders  grestt,  soon  lost 
reputatioa  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
all  its'  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  sdieme  was  concerted  for  ob^ 
0tructing  the  progress  of  the  confederates.^ 

TflEBB  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  Elizabeth 
another  quarter.    Thb  great-revolution  in  Scotland  1^  hl^b^ 
had  been  corried  on  without  any  aid  from  Eliear  ^^- 
betb,  and  even  without  het  knowkdge.f    Though 
she  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
finrs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
Ae  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  she«view 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
dfence*    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 
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\¥faich  she  governed  her  own  sulgeets,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
uhf  federates  had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred. 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  subr 
jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
of  iprinces**  If.  ever  Elizabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  afiains  of  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  Jealousy,  either  as  a  woman 
€X  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign,  via 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  torched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  .  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  despatched 
Ju^e  30,  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negOr 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
derates^ In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  rer 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation ;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
able and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in 
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generti,  so  far  alienated  from  tbe  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of. 
her  marriage  with  the  reputed  murderer  of  her      ish 
former  husband,  as  to  be  incapabljB  of  listening  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour. 
.    IhTBiNG  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  spectilation,  four  different 
seliemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.     One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limi* 
tations.     The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
either  in  England  or  in  France.     The  third,  that 
Mary  should^ be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  uher  conviction,^ of  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  ip  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.    The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punishmait  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.    Throgmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
o(  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
th<|ir  marriage ;  ^nd  depla^ ed^  that  she  would  forego 
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oheSiencfi.*    Bui  she  was  treated  by  tbe  omomcn 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  mdigmty* 
ts^.     As  she  marched  along  they  poured  upon  her  Ji 
the  opprobrious  names  which  are  bestowed  only  <» 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
Ae  tumed  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a 
standard  on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of 
the  late  King,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the 
young  Prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these 
words :  **  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  f 
Mary  tumed  with  horrcMr  from  such  a  shocking 
sight.    She  began  already  to  feel  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced. 
She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted 
into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  rinking 
to  the  ground*    The  confederates  conducted  her 
towards  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  delays, 
and  after  looking  with*  the  fondness  and  credu* 
lity  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  for  some  extra^ 
ordinary  reliei^  she  arrived  there*      The  streets 
were  covered  with  midtitudes,  whom  aieal  or  cu- 
riosity had  drawn  together,  to  behold  such  an  un- 
usual scene.    The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue^ 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears^  was 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  Provost's  house.    Notwithstanding  all  her 
atguments  and  ^treaties,  the  same  standard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated.f    A  woman,  young,  beautiful 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compas- 
flion.   The  comparison  of  their  present  misery  with 
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tbeir  fonner  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  &- 
vour  of  illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  soverdgn  with  in>-  islj. 
sensibility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  viol^iee  of  their  indig« 
nation^  that  the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not» 
in  any  degree,  mitigate  thdur  resentment,  or  pro- 
cure her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
unfortunate  piinees. 
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BOOK  V. 

The  Confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  sucli 
extremities  against  their  sovereignly  that  it  now 
became  almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop 
shorty  or  to  pursue  ^  course  lesijf  violent.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  vfith  them  in 
their  enterprise ;  others  openly  condemned  it.  A 
small  circumstance  might  abate  that  indignation 
with  which  the  multitude  were  at  present  ani- 
mated against  the  Queen,  and  deprive  them  of 
that  popular  applause  which  was  the  chief  foun* 
dation  of  their  power.  These  considerations  in- 
clined some  of  thpm  to  treat  the  Queen  with  great 
lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for 
Potliwell  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  ob- 
stinately refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to 
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abandon  a  man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already 
sacrificed  so  much.*  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  th^  first  exertion  of  it  im. 
would  be  to  recal  Bothwell ;  and  they  had  reason, 
both  from  his  resentment,  ^om  her  conduct,  and 
fix>m  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of 
her  vengeance.  These  consider^ions  surmount- 
ed every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning  themselves 
absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
Sothwell,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed 
her  as  their  Queen,  and  without  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  evening,  imder 
a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  and 
signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  '^^  ^™- 
of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisons.  This  castle  is  in  Loch^ 
situated  in  ^  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  l^^^^ 
Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation 
of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Murray's 
mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict  custody,  with 
a  few  attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of  being  the 
lawM  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  sufifered  all  the 
rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity.f 

Immediately  after  the  Queen's  imprisonment, 
the  confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new 
bonds  of  association ;  they  assumed  the  title  of 
fjords  qf  the  Secret  Council^  and  without  any 

f  Keith,  419,  446, 449.  Melv.  l67.  See  Append.  No.  XXII, 
t  Keith,  403,  Note  h.  ' 
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otber  right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whele  re- 
gal  authority.  One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was 
1^67,  to  search  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  such  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  ci  the  King,  This 
show  of  zeal  gained  reputation  to  themselves,  and 
threw  an  oUique  reflection  on  the  Queen  for  faet 
remissness.  Several  sui^cted  persons  were  seissed. 
Captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  were  ooq^ 
demned  and  executed*  But  no  discovery  of  im^* 
portance  was  made.  If  we  believe  some  historians^ 
they  were  convicted  by  sufficient  evidence.  If  wa 
give  credit  to  others^  ilieir  sentence  was  unjust,  and 
they  denied,  with  thm  last  breath,  any  knowledge 
of  the  crime  fyt  which  they  suffered.* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the 
bands  c^  Hut's  enemies  what  they  deemed  tlve 
fallest  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having 
left  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  contain- 
ing several  sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the 
Queen's  own  hand;  he  now  sent  one  of  hit  cob^ 
fidants  to  bring  to  him  this  precious  deposite.  But 
as  his  messenger  returned,  he  was  intereepted^ 
and  the  casket  seiaed  by  Morton.f  The  contents 
of  it  were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the' 
most  ample  justification  of  their  own  conduct;  and 
to  these  they  continually  {q>pealed  as  the  most, 
unanswerable  proof  of  their  not  having  loaded 
their  sovereign  with  the  imputation  of  imaginary 
crimes4 
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n      ficTT  tbe  Mn&denibn,  DotWathstasding  their 
'  n  extiKUNrdinary  suooessy  were  still  fiir  from  being  per« 
lb  fectly  dt  e^se.    That  so  smaU  a  part  of  the  nobleft      im7« 
K   should  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  their  ^^^^^i^ 
fli   ioveffeign,  or  to  assume  the  authority  which  belong*  fmmr  the 
k    ai  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rejit,  was  ^^^"' 
'^    deemed  by  many  of  that  body  to  be  unpreeedented 
cfi.    end  presumptuouSp     Several  of  these  were  now  as- 
'g    tembled  at  Hamilton,  in  order  Co  deliberate  what 
»    coarse  they  should  hdd  in  tUs  difficult  conjuno- 
I    ture*    The  owfederates  made  some  attempts  to- 
d    wards  a  coalition  with  them,  but  without  effect 
1$    Tbey  employed  the  mediation  q(  the  assemUy  of 
the  churoht  to  draw  them  to  a. personal  interview 
k     at  Edinburgh,  but  with  no  bettar  success.    That 
k     party,  however,  though  its  tiumbers  were  formidr 
I     aUe,  ind  the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost 
!•      reputation  by  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour ; 
r     all  its  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  no  sdieme  was  concerted  for  ob- 
stmcting  the  prc^ess  of  the  confederates.^ 

Th£RB  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  Elizabeth 
another  quarter.    This  great 'revolution  iu  Scotland  l^hlnl^ 
had  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from  Elisa-  ^^* 
betb,  awi  ^ven  without  hex  knowledge.f    Though 
I      she  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  seeing  the  af- 
I       fiurs  of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival,  whom 
die  hated,  reduced  to  distress ;  she  neither  wished 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction 
'       entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  shciview 
the  steps  taken  by  the  confederates  without  great 
offence.    Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by 
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\¥liich  she  governed  her  own  subjeets,  her  notions 
of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.     The  con- 

im,  federates  had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  control,  and  had  oflPered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred. 
They  had  set  a  dangerous  example  to  other  sub^ 
jects,  and  Mary's  cause  became  the  common  cause 
Df  princes,*  If  ever  Elisabeth  was  influenced 
with  regard  to  the  af&iis  of  Scotland  by  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Mary,  in  her 
present  condition,  degraded  from  her  throne,  and 
covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an  accusation 
of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the 
object  of  Elizabeth's  jealousy,  either  as  a  womaa 
or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign  ^ia 
distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  .  sentiments ; 
and,  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  despatched 

June  30.  Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  with  power  to  negOr 
tiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confe- 
deratesj  In  his  instructiccns  there  appears  a  rer 
markable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation;  and  the  terms  upon  which 
she  proposed  to  re-establish  concord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reason- 
able and  well-digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  Zealous  as  Throg- 
morton was  to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours 
and  address  proved  ineffectual.  He  found  not 
only  the  confederate  nobles,  but  the  nation  in. 
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geneT^l,  m  far  alienated  from  tbe  Queen,  and  so 
much  offended  ¥ith  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  ^ 
lier  marriage  with  the  reputed  murd^er  of  her      lsst. 
ibrmer  husband,  as  to  be  incapably  of  listening  to 
any  proposition  in  her  favour. 
.    During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  spectilation,  four  different 
aefaemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.     One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limir 
tations.     The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  reminder  of  her  days, 
dther  in  England  or  in  France.     The  third,  that 
Mary  should  V  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction,^ of  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison* 
ment.     The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punisfamait  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.    Throgmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by 
his  own  inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light 
most  favourable  to  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that 
the  milder  schemes  recommended  by  Maitland 
^one,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one 
of  the  more  rigorous  carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
etill  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her ;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
th^ir  marriage  \  ^nd  depla^ ed^  tha|;  she  would  forego 
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every  eomlott,  and  esidare  luiy  extri!imty»  latlier 
than  give  ber  confleat  lo  that  measure    WfaQe 
these  were  her  sentiineiit^  they  contended^  that 
eonoera  for  the  public  welfiure^  as  vftM  at  attentiim 
to  their  own  safety^  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it 
out  af  the-Qiieeii's  power  to  restore  a  daoin^  man, 
exasperated  by  recent  injisrieB,  to  his  former  sta* 
tion,  which  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  both.    N«l« 
withstanding;  thehr  solicitade  to   coneiHate   the 
food-will  of  Elisabeth,  they  foresaw  deirly  wbat 
would  be  the  effect,  at  this  juncture^  of  Throgmor- 
t^n's  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Qneen,  and  that 
she,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  j^eteotion,  would 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  they  were 
about  to  make  to  her*    For  this  reason  they  per^ 
emptorily  denied  Throgmorton  atoesa  to  their 
prisons ;  And  what  propositions  he  made  to  them 
in  her  bdhalf  they  either  refiised  or  duded.* 
^aiemes        Mbakwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost 
federate"*  auxicty  coDcemiug  the  settlement  of  the  nation^ 
nobles.       |^3^d  the  future  disposid  of  the  Queen's  person. 
Elizabeth  observing  that  Throgmorton  made  no 
progress  in  his  negotiations  with  tliem,  and  that 
they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  demands  in 
Mary's  favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the 
nobles  who  were  assembled  at  Hamiltan,  incited 
them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  Queen 
to  liberty,  and  pr<»nised  to  assist  them  in  such 
an  attempt  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.f    But  they 
discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for- 
merly^  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given 
up  all  concern  either  for  their  Queen  or  their 

•  Kdtb^  41  r,  427.  t  See  Append.  No.  XXIII. 
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eouiitry,  tamely  allowed  an  ineonftderable  part  of 
their  body,  whether  we  eonsider  it  with  respect  to 
number*  or  to  power,  to  settle  the  govenmie&t  of     £M7 
the  MngAom,  and  to  dispose  of  1^  Queen's  per-- 
son  at  pieasore.     Many  coosultatiims  were  held, 
.and  varroos  opiniaiis  arose,  with  regard  to  each  of 
these.     Some  seemed  desirous  of  adhering  to  the 
plan  on  whidi  the  confederacy  was  at  first  formed; 
and  after  punishing  the  murderers  of  the  King^ 
and  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwell ;  after 
pfrovidisg  for  the  safety  of  the  young  Prtuce,  and 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  region ;  they  pra- 
posed  to  re^eM^ahlish  the  Queen  in  the  possession 
of  her  legal  authority.    The  success  with  whidi 
their  arms  Ind  been  accompanied^  ine(nred  otheri^ 
with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoij^hts,  and  no^ 
thing  less  would  satij^  Uiem  than  Ae  trial,  the 
oondemnatioB,  and  punishment  of  the  Queen  heif- 
sdfy  as  the  principal  conspirait<v  against  the  life  of 
bar  husband  Md  the  safety  o^  her  son  :*  the  form- 
er was  Maitland'S'system^  and  Inreathed  too  much 
of  a  pacific  and  modcarate  spirit,  to  be  sgreeable  te 
the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  was 
recommended  by  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adopted 
by  many  laics;  but  the  uoUes  durst  not^  or  would 
not  yenture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 
cious deed.f 


*  Kehh,  4t0,  4S1,  482,  599. 

t  Thsr  nnsntion  of  patting  the  Queen  to  death  wemt  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  some  of  her  sul^ects;  i^  this  time 
we  often  find  Elisabeth  boasting  that  Mary  owed  her  life  to 
her  interposition.  Digges'  Compl.  Amb*  14>,  &c,  See  Ap« 
pend.  No.  XVIIL 
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Both  jiarties  agreed  :at  last  upon  a  SKi^faeme^ 
neitheF  sq  moderate  as  the  ime,  nor  so  .-daring  all 
the  other.  Mary  was  tc^  be,  p^^uaded  or  fi»rced  to 
resign  the  crown ;  the  young  Prince  was  to  be  {pro- 
claimed King,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  to  be 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during  bis  mi- 
nority, with  the  name  and  authority  of  R^ent. 
With  regard  to  the  Queen's  own  person,  nothing 
was  detei:i)tiined.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  confederates  to  keep  her  in  perpe- 
tual jimprii^nment ;  but»  in  order  to  intim^ate 
herself,  apd  to  ovierawe  heir  partisans,, they  still  re-' 
seized  to  themselves  the  power  of  proceeding  t& 
more  violeiH)  extremes. 

It  wlas  obvious  to  foresee  difficulties  in  the  exe^ 
cution  of  this  plan.  Mary  was  young,  ambitious^ 
high-spirited^  and  accustomed  to  command.  To 
induce  hereto  •  aoknowledge  her  own.  incapacity  for 
governing,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  power 
which  she  was  bom  to  enjoy,  to  become  depend^ 
ant  on  her  own  subjects,  to  consent  to  her  own 
bondage,  and  to  invest  those  persons  whom  she 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  her  calamities 
with  that  honour  and  authority  of  which  she  her- 
self was  stripped,  were  points  hard  to  be  gained. 
These,  however,  the  confederates  attempted,  and 
they  did  not  want  means  to  insure  success.  Mary 
had  endured,  for  several  weeks,  all  the  hardships 
and  terror  of  a  prison ;  no  prospect  of  ^liberty  ap- 
peared; none  of  her  subjects  had  either  taken 
arms,  or  so  much  as  solicited  her  relief;*  no  pef- 


*  Keith,  425. 
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8011,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  was  admitted 
into  her  presence ;  even  the  ambassadors  of  the 
French  King,  and  Queen  of  England,  were  re-  u^j, 
fused  access  to  her.  In  this  solitary  state,  without 
a  counsellor,  or  a  friend^  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
tress and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it  was  na- 
tux;al  for  a  woman  to  hearken  almost  to  any  over- 
tures. The  confed^ates  took  advantage  of  her 
condition  and  of  her  fears.  They  em]^yed  Lord 
Xiindsay,  the  fiercest  zealot  in  the  party,  to  com- 
municate their  scheme ,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  db^ 
tain  her  subscription  to  those,  papers  which  were 
necessary  for  rendering  it  efiTeetual.  He:e:i^ecuted 
U.  ooZiiio.  with  iLhne.  »d  bruUlity.  Cu- 
tain  death  was  before  Mary's  eyes  if  she  refused 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  informed  by  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  the 
name  of  Athol,  Maitland^  and  Kirkaldy,  the  per-> 
sons  among  the  confederates  who  w^e  most  at- 
tentive to  her  interest,  that  a  resignation  extorted 
by  fear,  and  granted  during  her  imprisonment^ 
was  void  in  law,  and  might  be  revoked  as  sooh  as 
she  recovered  liberty.  Throgmorton,  by  a  note 
which  he  found  means  of  conveying  to  her,  sug- 
gested the  same  thing.^  Deference  to  their  opin-: 
ion,  as  well  as  concern  for  her  own  safety,  obliged 
her  to  yield  to  every  thing  which  was  required^ 
and  to  sign  all  the  papers  which  Lindsay  presented 
to  her.  By  one  of  these  she  resigned  the  crown^ 
renounced   all  share  in  the  governmcBlt  of  the 


Keith,  425,  Note  b.        Melv.  169* 
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kiBgdbmt  smA  a»ue»ted  to  the  edrM«ii#n  of  the 

young  King.   By  anothei^  she  appointid  the  Earl 

of  Mttsray  B^pntt,  and  eoafenred  u]^  Um  aU 

July  24.    ^  povnen  and  j^Tilegta  of  that  high  offiM.    By 

a  third,  she  mbstittit^  some  other  Hobk»a»  i« 

Murray's  pboe,  if  he  abould  r^fiMe  the  homeuf 

which  wa9  deedgMd  fer  hifir.    Mary»  when  Aa 

snifhscrihed  these  deeds^  ivaa  hathed  in  tears ;  and 

while  she  gt?e  aw$iy,  as  it  w«re  with  hei  ewn  b«id^ 

the  mxftH  which  she  had  swayed  so  }«ig»  shefltii 

a  pang  of  grief  aad  indignation,  one  of  the  se- 

merest,  perhape,  whidi  can  toMh  the  hmaaft  heavt.* 

James  VI.       Tbb  confederatea  endeavoured  to  ^e  thk  re^ 

^dMu^.    sIgBatioo  aB  the  weight  and  taMdity  in  theit 


jny^osen  p^per,  hy  prooeediog^  without  deky  te  erewn  ihe 
yoQfig  I^rinee.  The  cerem^r  waa  performed  at 
Stirling,  on  the  twenty^ninth  of  July,  with  tkiaeh 
solemnity,  in  presence  of  all  the  nebfes  of  the 
party,  a  censiderahle  Aiunber  of  lesser  hamte,  and 
a  gieat  assembly  of  the  people^  From  that  laime, 
all  public  writs  were  issued,  and  the  gevemmeirl 
earned  oa,  in  the  name  oi  James  Vl.f 

No  revolution  so  great  was  ever  eieeted  ^tfa 
more  easfe,  or  by  means  » imequal  to  the  end.  Is 
a  warlike  age,  and  in  less  time  tiian  twe  months^ 
a  part  of  the  nob)es,  who  neither  possessed  the 
ehief  power,  ncnr  the  greatest  wealth  is  the  natim, 
nxkd  who  never  brought  three  thousand  raeii^  into 
the  field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  thdr 
Queen,    and    without    shedding   a  single   drop 

\ 

*  Keith,  4W,      Crawf.  Mem*  3a.  t  iCeith,  437- 
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bf  bl5dd»  set  liet  son,  aii  infant  of  a  year  bid,  on     book 
the  throne.  ._    ' 

DtTRiNG  tfai^  rapid  progress  of  the  conlederatea^      lut. 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  were  turned  on  them  ??^' 
with  astonishment ;»  and  various  and  contradictory  both  par« 
Opinions  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinary 
steps  which  they  had  taken. 

iEvisM  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  goyera- 
n^ient  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  said  the  favour- 
ers of  the  Queen,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- , 
.  orbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  prince  po»- 
t^BB&B  d(»isiderable  power,  and  his  peiison  is  treat- 
ed with  great  veneratibn.  No  encroachments 
should  be  made  on  the  former,  .and  no  injury 
offered  to  the  latter,  but  in  cases  where  the  liber- 
ty and  hap|nness  of  the^  nation  cannot  be  secured 
1^  any  other  means.  ^  Such  cases  seldom  exist, 
and  it  belongs  not  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whde,. 
or  at  least  to  a  majortty  of  the  (Society,  to  judge 
of  their  ejiistence.  By  what  action  could  •  it  be 
l^fM^nded  that  Mary  had  invaded  the  rights  or 
property  cfhet  sulijects,  or  what  scheme  had  she 
farmed  against  the  liberty  and  constitution  of  4£e 
Idngdom  ?  Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  sur- 
mises, enough  to  justify  the  imprisoning  and  the 
deposing  a  Queen,  to  whom  the  crown  descended 
ftom  so  long  a  race  of  monarchs  ?  The  principal 
afutbte  of  whatever  Was  reckoned  culpable  in  her 
eottduet,  was  now  driven  from  her  presence.  The 
mturderers  of  the  Kin^  might  have  been  bK>ught 
to  condign  puiiish^ent ;  the  safety  of  the  Prince 
had  been  se<mired,  and  the  Proteitaift.  Mligioli 

VOL.  11^  E 
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have  been  estabHsIied,  without  wresting  tlie 
sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  or  condemning  her  to 
im.  perpetual  imprisonment.  What^ever  right  a  free 
Parliament  might  -hvLve  had  to  proceed  to  such 
a  rigorous  concIusi<m,  or  whatever  napie  its  deter- 
minations might  have  merited,  a  sentence  of  this 
nature,  passed  by  a  small  party  of  the  nobility, 
without  acknowledging  or  consulting  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  must  be  deemed  a  rebellion  against 
tiie  government,  and  a  conspiracy  agiunst  the 
f&csim  of  their  sovereign. 

The  partiisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very 
diffisrently.  It  is  evident,  said  they,  that  Mary 
either  previously  gave  consent  to  the  King's  mur- 
der, or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  ac- 
^n.  Her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  the  pow« 
and  honours  which  she  has  conferred  upon  hini, 
.the  manner  in  which  she  suffered  his  trial  to  be 
<^rried  on,  and  the  indecent  speed  with  which  she 
married  a  man  stained  with  so  many  crimes;, 
Taise  strong  suspidons  of  the  fiturmer^  and  put 
(the  latter  beyond  all  doubt,  To  have  suffered 
duhe  supreme  power  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  aa 
ambitious  man,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  and 
desperate  aetions^  would  have  been,  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  dishonourable  to  the  Queen^  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  Prince.  Recourse  was  therefore 
hiid  to  arms.  The  Queen  had  been  compeUed  to 
abandon  a  husband  so  unwqrthy  of  h§rself«  But 
her  affection  toward  him  still  continuing  un- 
labat^d ;  her  ind^nation  against  th^  authors  <£ 
.this  a^p^ation  b^ng  yiidble^  and  of|;en  expressed 
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in  tli6  strongest  terms ;  they,  by  restoring  her  to 
her  ancient  authority,  would  have  armed  her  with 
power  to  destroy  themselves^  have  enabled  her  to  ia67. 
recal  Both  well,  and  have  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  schemes  fatal  to  the  nation 
l^ith  greater  eagerness,  and  with  more  success. 
Nothing  therefore  remained,  but  by  one  bold  ac- 
tion to  deliver  themselves  and  their  country  from 
lall  future  fears.  The  expedient  they  had  chol^en 
was  no  less  respectful  to  the  royal  blood,  than  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  safety.  While  one  prince 
Was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  crotvti 
Was  placed  on  his  head  who  was  the  undoubted  re- 
presentative of  their  ancient  Kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  may  form  oh 
comparing  the  arguments  of  the  two  icdntending 
parties,  whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain 
concerning  the  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course 
which  the  confederates  held^  it  c^nn()t  be  denied 
that  their  conduct,  so  fi^i^  as  regarded  them- 
selves,  Was  extremely  prudent;  Other  exp^- 
idients,  less  rigorous  towards  Mary,  might  h^ve 
been  found  for  settling  the  nation;  but;  after 
the  injuries  which  they  had  already  offered  the 
Queen,  there  was  none  so  effectual  for  securing 
their  own  safety^  or  perpetuating  their  owii 
power. 

Td  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  conduct  of 
the  confederates  appeared  ndt  only  wise,  but  just, 
I'he  King's  accession  t6  the  throne  was  every- 
'  where  proclaimMi  and  his  authority  submitted 
te  without  exposition.  Though  several  of  the 
&obles  were  still  assembled  at   Hamilton,    and 
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finsemed  to  be  entering  intcK  some  combination 
against  his  government,  an 'association  for  support- 
1567.  ing  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
of  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discouraged  the  attempt.* 
Murray  Th£  retiun  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  tJm 

^^^  time,  added  strength  to  the  party,,  and  gave  it « 
'«™**"***  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France^  upon  what  pretence  histori^is  do  not 
mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  now  re^ 
turned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satis- 
fiM^tion ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resources  oi  the  two  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  «nd  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

•         _ 

Befobe  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  be 
waited  on  Mary  at  Lochleren.  This  visit,  to  a 
dster,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  from  -  whidi  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to 
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SBifigftte  tlie  ligour  of  her  coninement,  may  be 
«9entioned  among  the  circumstances  which  di&- 
•cover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  lUr. 
that  age.  Mwfay,  .who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  expostulated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and 
charged  her  %ult8  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary, 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears, 
:and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  Tins 
interview,  from  which  Murray  could  Veap  no  po- 
litical  advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  qpi- 
nt  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in  Mary's 
Ufe,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  imjustifiable 
eteps  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochleven,  Murray  Aug.  tz. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat<sharacter  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  ?[^*^« 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  alL 
hath  been  almost  forgotten*  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  tsome  time  among 
his  .vassals  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Dunbar.  But 
flnding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  against  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he; 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban* 
don  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 

accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 

t 

«  Keith,  96.  t  Ibid.  445>  446. 
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himselfy  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  infamy 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
Xm:  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunhar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in 
liis  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  foe 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
«nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
^l  .  ,e«el  richl,  4d«..  .nd  ia,u,«ii..ely  ...ack- 
ed  it;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with  armed  boats  tor 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri«* 
gour  which  the  odious  crime  of  {»raey  merited, « 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  d^th  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  hiin  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  iinUappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  fironli  them  less  satis- 
faction,    rfhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless^ 
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and  wterprtaii^,  fiill  of  danger  and  of  vicilBsitudes.     ^book 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-  .^^L^ 
tained  by  so  numy  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      i657« 
imbittered  by  mnch  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accessicm  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  ge^t's^d- 
for  l^e  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunit-  muus^ra- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  remarkable 
both  for  bis  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
tbe  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Queen  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  ^lemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  e^MOusing  their  cause; 
^nd  the  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
withjWt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
gr  ta  theiQueen^i*   . 
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The  R^ent  was  no  less  succesafid  in  hut  at* 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  streofth 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  dq^nty-governor^ 
sunrendered  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh;  and  as  the 
feward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwdl 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  c^  gi eat  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  govemar  of  Dunbar,  who  discover** 
ed  greater  fidelity,  waa  soon  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  onall  forts  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance. 
mraT^  This  fisuse  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
VeeaxLis.  aged'  the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  the  prooeedinga  of  tl^  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whii^h  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  restarted  to  aa 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat» 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solenmity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  mudi  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
were  present  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  R^nt  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  HerrieSt 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  tlfat  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  unduUfiil 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  i«  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  R^;ent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  whidi  they  wefe 
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admitttd  into  faTo«r»  or  uitended  as  a  proof  of    book 
the  siBcerity  of  their  f ecom^lement.  .^^'^^ 

The  P{Mrtiw)<Hit  granted  every  thing  the  oon*      }ss7. 
fed^atefi  eould  demand,  either  for  the  safety  of  ^^^^^^^ 

i»  the  pro- 

tbeir  own  persons,  or  the  seeority  of  that  form  ceedings 
of  government  whiefa  they  had  established  in  the  Mm^" 
kiagdoia,    Mary'is  resignation  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  ^valid.  -  The  King^s 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  wfte  recognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  ^leen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, wem  pronounced  lawful.    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  King-*     At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of  the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  i 
li^n,  were  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
saiBjs  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  ^courage  the  growth  of  the  Refomia- 
tion,  was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  para.- 
moiiious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
mxty.  The  Protestant  eWgy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoouragements^  and  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  £of  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offices 
m  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
their  subsifi^ence  had  hitherto  proved  in^ectual, 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  renum- 
strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  d^sisolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  lliey 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^he  conspiracy.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabak. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Haipilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re^ 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  soflraed  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  faini ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    <^'  ',^ 
these  gentle  arts.    His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      uss. 
his  deportment  towards  bis  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended'  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  &voured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
omlederates.'*^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  ed- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  lISc-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  T^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  g^in  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother, 
a  youth  of  eigEteen.     As  her  manners  were  na^ 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction  i  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband.:j'    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   cireumstances^    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      \ 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     \ 
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&mi]y «were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  lus 
accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 
i^ei      bis  brotbef  8  cbamber,  ai^  opening  the  gatea  to 
the  Q^een  and  one  of  her  maida,  locked  them  be- 
\   hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake 
I   Mary  ran  with  precifatation  to  the  boat  which  ww 
j    prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shoK,  was 
^   i^ceived  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Douglas^  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  Jame&  Hamilton,  who,  wiih  a  few 
attendants,  waited  for  her.     She  instantly  mount- 
'  ed  on  horseback,  and  rode  fiiU  speed  towacds  Nid- 
drie,  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West-Lothiaa.     She 
arrived  there  that  night,  withoKt  being  imrsued  or 
interrupted.     After  halting  three  hours,  she  set 
<mt  for  Hamilton;    and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace,  ^e  reached  it  next  morning. 
^^JJJ^*^        On  the  &st  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  firiend% 
and  laises    whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  amsill- 
er  accid^it  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.     In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  .a  great  aud 
splendid  train  of  nobles,   accompanied  by  sath 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.     In  their  presence  she  declared 
that  the  resignation  of  the  cr^own,  and  the  etha 
deeds  which  she  had  signed  during  her  imprison- 
ment, were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.    Sir  Robert 
Melvil  confirmed  her  dbelaration ;  and  <m  thai,  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  coundl  of  the  noMes 
and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  aQ  these 
^^7  8.    trailsactions  void  and  illegal.    At  the  same  HmCf 
an  association  was  foqned  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authority,    and  subscribed  by  nine 
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earls,  miie  biiJiops,  agfafeeen  lord8,flmd  moDy 
-genthmea  ef  distinetUm.*  Amoi^  pem  we  find 
several  who  had  been  present  in  the  last  ParUa-  i^ 
ment,  and  who  had  8%ned  the  eount^-astoeiatioa 
in  defence  cf  the  King^a  goven^ent ;  hut  smck 
midd^i  changed  were  then  00  common^  as  to  be  na 
matter  of  reproadi. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  escAp^  Conster* 
43ie  Regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  ^e  Re- 
jnstioe.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta-  |?'*jf'' 
tions,  and  so  fatd  to  tibeb  sdbemes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
\ivavering  and  inesdute ;  others  began  to  carry 
on  private  negotiations  with  the  Queen;  and 
some  openly  revolted  to  her  side*  In  so  difficult 
a  juncture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
ai  the  party,  depended  en  his  choice,  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithful  associates  were  divided  in 
<ipinion.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without 
loss  <^  time,  to  Stirlii^.  The  Queen's  army 
was  already  strong,  and  cmly  eight  miles  distant ; 
the  adjacent  country  was  foil  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  houMe  of  Hamiteon,  and  otiber 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faction;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
sisted of  no  greater  number  than  was  usual  in 
limes  of  peace;  all  tl^se  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  hmid,  arguments 
"^pere  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The 
citisms  of  Glasgow  were  well  a£fected  to  the 
cause;  the  vassals  of  Glencaim,   Lennox,  and 
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himself)  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  qf  infamji^ 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
im;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  ia 
Ills  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  for^ 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
tnd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it;  the  Norwegians  sailed* with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  UnHappy  condition ;  melan- 
choly and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  prefects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satis- 
faction,    rfhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
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and  m^tetpttmng,  fall  of  danger  and  of  vicissitudes,     ^book 
His  enjoyment  of  the  gnindeur,  to  which  he  at-   ^mm^^^^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      iss?. 
imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Success  of 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming '  ^^fs'Ia. 
for  the  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunite-  ininis^ra^ 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
both  for  bis  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no^ 
bles,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  R^ent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^en  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  thoir  cause; 
^d  the  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, (bilged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
witb^cpt  granting  any  terms»  either  to  themselves 
Of  ta  thelQueen^^   . 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  sueeessfiil  in  bis  «t^ 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
1567.  in  the  kingdcmi.  Balfour,  the  dcspnty-govemcv^ 
surrendered  thexsastle  of  £dinfanrgh;  and  as  tl^ 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwell 
his  patron,  obtained  t^rms  ei  gyeat  advantage  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  diseov^- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was. sooi^ foreed  to  capitulate: 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance. 
wctT^  This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Deoem.15.  aged*  the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  FarUament* 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  aik- 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whi(}h  had  attended  aU 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  restated  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  maU 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity* 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Qjieea^ 
were  present  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Henries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  unduttful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  weie 
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admitted  iato  farou)*,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of    book 
tbe  siBcerity  of  their  recon«iement.  J^ 

The  P^liw^ent  granted  every  thing  the  ooa*      iser. 
C^erates  eoiild  deniand,  either  for  the  safety  of  ^^™® 
thdir  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  ceedings 
of  f  ovemment  whieh  they  had  established  in  the  f^l^" 
kingdom,    Mary^»  resignation  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  ^valid. '  The  King^s 
atithmiy>  and  Murray's  eleeticm,  wfve  i^eognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, were  pronounced  lawftil.    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Both  well  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  / 
lig^n,  we^e  publicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
samis  pnrpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
]n<mious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
dxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwitl^tanding 
many  disoouragements,,  and  thm  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  seven  years,  perlbrmed  all  religious  offices 
hi  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
thett  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
their    known  indigeniee,    and  the  warm  remim- 

14^67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

1568.  ^  pj,^  jayg  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 

four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets'  of  ^be  conspiracy.* 
Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Haipilton  reckoned 
Murray*s  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re^ 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  migfat  bave  gained  or  softraed  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hini ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to   i^   '^ 
these  gentle  arts.    His  virtues  were  s^rere ; ,  and      ]^6s. 
his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency ,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offisnded'some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  £tvoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates.''^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  ed- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  S^e-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  } 
art  to  gain  Gewge  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen.    As  her  manners  were  na^  - 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction  :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expr^sions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband.:}-    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      i 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     i 
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&mily «were  retired  to  their  devotions^  oue  of  hss 
aecoraplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  <mt  of 
15661  his  brother's  chamber,  ami  opening  the  gatea  to 
the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  lodged  them  he- 
hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake. 
Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  the  b<mt  which  was 
prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  sbage^  w«i 
received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Doi^Iaa,  Liord 
SeatoB,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few 
'  attendants,  waited  for  her.  She  instantly  raount- 
'  ed  on  horseback,  and  rode  Ml  speed  towards  Nid- 
drie.  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  WeSt^Lothiaa.  She 
arrived  there  that  night,  without  being  jmrsued  or 
interru{^;ed.  After  halting  three  houars,  she  set 
<mt  for  Hamilton;  and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace;  she  reached  it  next  nunming. 
H^"^^  On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  inendi^ 
aiZais^:  whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  small* 
er  accident  wouM  have  roused^  ran  to  arms.  In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  .a  great  and 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  acoompanied  by  sudi 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  dedared 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  €»ther 
deeds  which  she  bad  s%ned  during  her  imprison- 
ment, were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robsrt 
Melvil  confirmed  her  deelarati<m ;  and  on  that»  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  coundd  of  the  ndbles 
and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  all  these 
^^7  8.  trai):saction8  void  and  illegal.  At  the  same  tti9^ 
an  association  was  foi;med  for  the  defence  of  hq: 
person  and  authority,    and  aubscribed  by  nine 
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earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lordsyflmd  many 
gentlenieii  of  distinetioii.*  AmoDg  pern  w«  find 
several  who  had  been  present  in  the  last  Parlia*  \^ 
ment,  and  who  had  s^ned  the  eouiiter-asioeiatioii 
in  d^nce  cf  the  King^s  goven^ent ;  hot  sueh 
auddad  changed  were  then  so  eornmon^  as  to  be  no 
aiatter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  eseipe»  Conner* 
l3ie  Regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  Sbe  Re! 
Justice.  An  event  so  otmtrary  to  their  expecta^  P***,!f* 
tions,  and  so  latd  to  tibeb  sdb^oaes,  gave  a  great 
ahock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
wavering  and  irresolute ;  others  began  to  carry 
on  private  negotiations  with  the  Queen ;  and 
some  openly  revolted  to  her  side.  In  so  difficult 
%  juncture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
of  the  party^  depended  on  his  choice^  the  Re- 
gent*s  most  faithful  associates  were  ittviiled  in 
opinion*  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without 
ioss  of  time,  to  Stiifing.  The  Queen's  army 
was  already  strong,  and  cmly  ei^t  miles  distant ; 
the  adjacent  country  was  loll  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  HamiHon,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faetion;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
sisted of  no  greater  number  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  hnd,  arguments 
ivere  urged  tH  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The 
cttiaens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affi^cted  to  the 
cause ;  ihe  vassals  of  Glencaim,   Lennox,  and 
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himself^  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  in&m|c 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
im;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunhar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  iu 
liis  way»  endeavoured  to  procure  suhsistence  for, 
himself  and  his  followers  hy  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
ind  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour  which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  tinliappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  couu- 
tryinen,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  fi-om  them  less  satis- 
faction, rf  he  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
^  -    ■  •      .  ■         .    1 
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and  mtetftmng,  full  of  danger  and  of  :idcJkssitudes.     M^os: 
Hia  enjoyment  of  tfae  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-  .^^^  J,^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      i5«7, 
imbittered  by  mneh  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accessicm  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  gent's  ad- 
for  the  Que^  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunit-  ministra- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reqiarkable 
both:  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  tfaian  the  no* 
bles,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  ell  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  aj^arance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^n  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  tb^t  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assisti^nce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
jmd  the  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
wil^out  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  the:Queen^^   . 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  suecessfiil  in  bis  iit^ 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  stresigih 
1567.  in  the  kingdcon.  Balfwr,  the  dqpnty-goveniflar^ 
sonendeted  the^castle  of  Edinfamgh;  and  as  the 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwell 
his  patron,  obtained  t^ms  oi  gyeat  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  diseov^- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was.  soon^  forced  to  oapitubte : 
some  other  sanall  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
mctT^  This  fiice  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Deoem.15.  aged*  tile  R^;ent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Faiiiament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  a«« 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whii^b  had  attaided  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat- 
ters of  so  much  importance,  were  great.  Th^ 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solramity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Qaeen^ 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Henries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  tl^at  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  imdutilul 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  weM 
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admitltd  iato  fayo«r»  or  intended  as  a  prdof  of    book 
the  siBcerity  of  their  reconcikment.  .^^'^^ 

The  Ps^rluimrat  granted  every  thing  the  oon-      ^ser. 
federates  ©ouW  demand,  either  for  the  safety  <rf  Confirms 
their  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  ceX^ 
of  government  which  they  had  estaUished  in  the  f^^!^' 
kingdom,    Mary^a  resignation  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  «valid. '  The  King^s 
aiithi»rity»  and  Muitay's  electi<m,  w^re  l^eognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, wwe  prcmounced  lawfiil    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Both  well  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  he  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  / 
li^n,  ware  puUidy  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the 
8ami8  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, wn»  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
moiiious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  o£  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoouragements,  aiid  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  seven  years,  performed  all  religions  ofiSoes 
in  the  Iringdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
their  subsidence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  natwitliBtanditigf 
their  known  indigence,  and  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  dji$solution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothweirs  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder^  and  suflfered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^be  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  Icingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Haipilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  m: 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  softraed  many     book 
who  had  opposed  hiufi ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to   i^^'  *^ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      uas. 
his  depol'tment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
bis  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended^  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
9xA  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  £ivoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates."^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  es- 
tiOB  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  SSSieJ^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  bad  hither- 
to  disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  j 
art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eiiTte^.    As  her  manners  were  na,  / 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
mth  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  tnost  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
dboose  him  for  her  huskmd.f    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      \ 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     j 
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fiimily  «were  retired  to  their  devottons^  one  of  lus 
accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 
15061      his  brother^s  chunber,  ai^  opening  the  gates  to 
the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  lodged  them  he- 
hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lak& 
!   Mary  ran  with  preci{Atation  to  the  boat  which  wag 
;   prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  was 
^   received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Douglas,  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  wi^  a  few 
attendants,  waited  for  her.     She  instantly  raount- 
'  ed  on  horseback,  and  xtxle  full  speed  towards  Nid- 
drie.  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West-Lothian,     She 
arrived  there  that  night,  without  being  {mrsued  or 
interrupted.    After  halting  three  hours,  she  set 
•out  {&r  Hamilton;    and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace,  she  reached  it  next  morning. 
^^^       On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  fiiendi^ 
and  Taises    whom,  iu  their  present  disposition,  a  much  sbmUt 
er  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.     In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  .a  great  and 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  acomipanied  by  sudi 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.     In  their  presence  she  declared 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  oth&t 
deeds  which  she  had  signed  during  her  imprisoD- 
ment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.    Sir  Robert 
Mehil  confirmed  her  ^laration ;  and  <m  thai,  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  noUes 
and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  aU  these 
^^y  ^'    traOsactions  void  and  illegal.    At  the  same  tinie^ 
an  association  was  fo];med  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authcHfity,    and  subsoribed  by  nine 
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earls,  sine  bishops,  eighteen  lordsyflmd  many 
l^entlemoi  of  distinetion.*  Among  Mem  we  find 
wveral  who  had  been  present  in  the  hurt  ParUa*  uW 
ment,  and  who  had  si^ed  the  eouBter-asioeiatioa 
in  d^race  of  the  King^s  govenAent ;  but  siieh 
fiudden  changes  were  then  sooommon,  as  to  be  no 
matter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  eseipe^  Coniter* 
49ie  R^ent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  the  Re- 
Jnstice.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta-  ||?^'*J[f* 
tions,  and  so  &tal  to  their  sdiemes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
^wavering  and  irresolute ;  others  began  to  carry 
on  private  v^otiations  with  the  Queen;  and 
flome  openly  revolted  to  her  side.  In  so  difficult 
a  juncture^  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
4»f  the  party,  depended  on  his  choice,  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithful  associates  were  (MviAed  in 
^nkm.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without 
loss  <^  time,  to  Stiiliiig.  The  Queen's  army 
was  already  strong,  and  only  eight  miles  distapt ; 
the  adjacent  country  was  £ill  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faotion;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  eon- 
fisted  of  no  greater  nmnber  than  was  usual  in 
"times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  handt  arguments 
ivere  urged  ei  no  inconsiderable  weight*  The 
dtiaens  ci  Glasgow  were  well  sSed^  to  the 
cause ;  the  vassab  of  Glencaim,   Lennox,  and 
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himself)  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  cif  in&my 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
tjW;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in 
Ills  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  foe 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
»nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed'  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight.  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri* 
gour  which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associaites  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Unhappy  condition ;  melan- 
choly and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  couq- 
trynien,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satis- 
faction,    rf  he  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
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and  Mtefprisii^  fiiU  of  danger  and  of  vicilssitudes.     J^ok 
His  enjoyment  of  tfae  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-  >tm^^mmt 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      i5tf ?« 
imbitterei  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  csdamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Success  of 
r^ency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  gent's^a- 
lor  the  Qneen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunit-  mwisira- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
bothfbr  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no* 
Ues,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  R^ent«  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
•any  ajqpearance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^n  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  Plenties  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^nd  the  Begent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
witbwt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  theiQueem*   . 


*«- 
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The  R^ent  was  no  less  successfiil  in  his  «i* 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfoiur,  the  dqputy-govenrarr 
8U3rrendered  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  the 
feward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  BothweU 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  c^  great  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discover- 
ed greater  fidelity,  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate: 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
Atelis-  This  fiice  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Deoem.15.  aged*  the  R^ent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  aik- 
thority,  and  the  proceedinga  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whidh  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  aa 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat» 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^leeo, 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Henries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  undutt&d 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  whidi  they  were 
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adsnUad  into  fi^TO«r»  cur  intended  as  a  prwf  of    book 
the  siBcerity  of  their  reconcUement  .^  ^'. 

Th£  Ps^fliwirat  granted  eyery  thing  the  con*      isst. 
^a^atefi  could  demand,  either  fpr  the  safety  of  ^^^™^ 
th^r  own  persons,  or  the  eeeurity  of  that  form  ceecQngs 
of  govemmait  whieh  they  had  estahtished  in  the  f^en^* 
kingdom*    Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  *valid. '  The  King^s 
anth^ity,  and  Mnrvay's  election,  w^re  recognised 
atid  confirmed.      The  imprifioning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  oonfede* 
rates,  wei^  pnmottnced  lawfiil.    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  he  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-   / 
ligion,  were  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  - 
samis  pturpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforaia- 
tioQ,  was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  pard- 
mcmious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  oi  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
dxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwitl^tanding 
many  discouragements,  ai^  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  f(»r  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offices 
in  the  Icingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  i(x 
their  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwitbstandiiig^ 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  djtssolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothweirs  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;;^  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^he  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  I^ingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  softened  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hivi ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to   j^   '    ^ 
these  gentle  arts.    His  virtues  were  s^rere ; ,  and      u%%. 
his  depoi*tment  tcmards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  r^ncy,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended' some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  &voured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
cDBfederates."^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  es- 
tion  towards  Ae  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^ie-^"' 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7®^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  bad  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 


a  youth  of  eighteen*  As  her  manners  were  na< 
turally  affiible  and  insinuating,  she  treated  him 
mth  the  most  flattering  distinction  x  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  huslmnd.:)'  At  his  age,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.  On  Sunday  the  second  of  May, 
^hile  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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seemed  to  be  entering  intcK  some  combinatioii 
against  his  goverament,  an  'association  for  support- 
1567.  ing  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
of  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discoursed  the  attempt.* 
Mvamj  The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  tb£s 
S^^  time,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
^nmauiat.  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  the  mur- 
d&c  of  the  King,  tins  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,  upon  what  pretence  historians  do  not 
mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  now  re* 
turned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambitiou  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resources  oi  the  two  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  gamine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  and  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  be 
waited  on  Mary  at  Loehkven.  This  visit,  to  a 
aster,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  bom  -whidi  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to 
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amfigate  tlie  ligour  of  lier  ocmf  neraent,  nay  be 
daentioned  among  the  drcomstances  which  dis- 
-cover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  lUr. 
that  age.  Mwray,  .who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  expostulated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concemii^  her  past  conduct,  and 
charged  her  fyults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary^ 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
^brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears, 
and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  This 
interview,  from  which  Murray  could  reap  no  po- 
litical advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spu 
nt  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  bi^er  circumstances  in  Mary'g 
life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
ateps  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  his  retum  from  Lochieven,  Murray  Aug. «. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  ?^^|, 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  alL 
bath  been  almost  foigotten.  After  his  flight  from 
fbe  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among 
his  .vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  i^tinst  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he, 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 

accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 
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himself)  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  infamy, 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
im;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  ia 
liis  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  for. 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
#nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with  anned  boats  tor 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  flght,  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited*^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discspvered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Unhappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trynien,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  fironi  them  less  satis- 
faction.    Ifhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restlessi 
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and  e&terpriaiiig,  full  of  danger  and  of  vic^^tucles.     book 
Hk  enjoyment  of  tfae  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-'  >«,^^^^ 
tained  by  so  many  erimes,  was  extremely  short ;      i5tf7« 
imbittered  by  mneh  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intderable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.     The  party  forming  *  J^^t?,^ 
for  the  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunit-  imnfeira-. 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 


tomin  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
bothfbr  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  nob- 
bles, of  wbom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  R^ent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarco 
any  a{^arance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^n  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^d  tibe  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tioni  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
widijWt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  theiQueqn^*   . 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  suecessfiil  in  bis  %%- 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  stocaigih 
in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  diqpnty-goveniM^ 
surrendered  the^sastle  of  Edinfaiugh;  and  as  the 
feward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothweil 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  ^  gf eat  advantf^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discov^- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was.  soon^  fcHreed  to  oapitukte: 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
AFfflifr-  This  faee  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Dwem.15.  aged  the  R^ent  to  call  a  meeting  of  ParUament 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  aBt- 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whidh  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat^ 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  ware  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity^ 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  diseov- 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
were  present  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  tl^t  their 
behaviour  towards  the  Kiqg  had  been  undutifiil 
and  criminal.^  Their  compliance,  ii^  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  wefe 
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admitted  Ittto  fiiTOiqr,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of    book 
tbe  siacerity  of  their  f  econcilement  ^^  ^'. 

Turn  ^Bttlumwt  granted  every  thing  the  coo*      iser. 
^^atos  eoold  demand,  either  for  the  safety  erf  ^"^™^ 
th^r  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  fonii  ceedlLgs 
of  govemttftent  whieh  they  had  established  in  the  ^^^^ 
Idagdom,    M^ry'^  resignatiim  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  *valid. '  The  King^s 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  w^e  teeognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Qwen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede* 
rat^,  wem  pronminced  lawful    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produced^ 
»&d  she  was  declared  to  he  accessory  to  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of   Parliament  of   the  year    one  thoi^isand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re.   i 
ligion,  were  puUicly  ratted ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
waii&  purpose  were  enacted ;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Pa- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ^K^^  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
monious spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
oxty*  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoanragements,  aiid  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  hi  seven  years,  performed  all  religions  offices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
theh:  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 


*  Good.  vol.  ii.  66.    Anders,  vol.  iL  206, 
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or  ware  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  known  indigence,  and  the  warm  remon- 
14^67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
j  the  situation  of  the  dergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^he  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabalsr. 
The  partii^ans  of  the  house  of  Haqiilton  reckoned 
Murray*8  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Char 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prinee  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  « 
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address,  he  miglit  have  gained  or  softened  many     QOdK 
who  had  exposed  hini ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    <^   *    ^ 
these  gentle  arts.    His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      ]^6s. 
his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
bis  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty* 
This  behaviour  oflEended'some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  &voured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates."'^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  es- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^ie-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7®"- 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother, 
a  youth  of  eighteen.     As  her  manners  were  na^ 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
mth  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entert^n  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  exprf^ssions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband.^    At  his  age,  and  in 
«ich   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
8uch  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      I 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     j 
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&inily«were  retired  to  their  devotians»  one  of  1u8 
aecomplices  fotind  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 
i^tfi  bis  brother^s  chamber,  mA  opening  the  gates  to 
the  Queen  and  one  oi  her  maids,  lodged  them  be* 
hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lak& 
Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was 
prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  wss 
received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Douglas,  Lord 
j  Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few 

attendants,  waited  for  her.  She  instantly  mouat- 
'  ed  on  horseback,  and  rode  fiiU  speed  towards  Nid- 
drie,  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West^Lothian,  She 
arrived  there  that  night,  withont  bdng  pursued  or 
interrupted.  After  halting  three  bonis,  she  s^ 
out  for  Hamilton;  and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace,  she  reached  it  next  morning. 
^^^^^  On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  finend^ 
and  taises  whom,  in  their  present  disposition^  a  much  small- 
er accident  would  have  roused^  ran  to  anira.  In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  *a  great  and 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  acocmipanied  by  snxA, 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  dedarad 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other 
deeds  which  she  bad  s%ned  during  her  imprison- 
ment, were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  confirmed  her  declaration ;  and  on  that,  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  men  of  her  p»rty  pronounced  all  these 
^^7  8-  traiisactions  void  and  illegal.  At  the  same  tho^ 
an  association  was  foi;med  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authority,    and  subsoribed  by  nine 
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earlsy  nine  bidiops,  eighteen  lords^Aiid  many 
gentlemen  of  distinction.*  Among  pern  we  find 
Mveral  who  had  been  present  in  the  kst  FarUa*  is9». 
ment,  and  who  had  s%ned  the  oouiiter-atioeiatioB 
in  d^snoe  of  the  King^a  govenAent ;  hot  sueh 
inidd^i  changes  were  tlien  so  common^  aa  to  be  no 
matter  of  reproadi. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  esc*pe»  Cantter« 
l^e  Regent  was  at  Glasgow^  holding  a  court  of  the  Re^ 
justice*  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta-  ^^'^^ 
tions,  and  so  fatal  to  tfamr  sdianes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
viwvering  a^  inesdute ;  others  began  to  carry 
on  private  negotiations  with  the  Queen;  and 
flimie  openly  revdted  to  her  side.  la  so  difficult 
a  juncture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
of  the  party,  depended  on  his  ehoice*  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithful  associates  were  i^ided  in 
opinion.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  widumt 
loss  ijf  time,  to  Stiiliag.  The  Queen's  army 
vras  already  strong,  and  only  eig^t  miles  distant  i 
the  adjacent  country  wm  full  of  the  frbnds  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
knds  of  the  Queen's  faction;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
sisted of  no  greater  number  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace ;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  Ait,  on  the  other  hand,  arguments 
Were  urged  iii  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The 
cttiams  of  Glasgow  were  well  afiSbc^ed  to  the 
cause;  the  vassab  of  Glencaim,   Lennox^  and 
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himself)  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  qf  in&m^^ 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
\567:  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in 
Ills  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  for. 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
^nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed!*  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  flght,  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited. « 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  hiin  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
fen  years  in  this  UnUappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  couu- 
trymen,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  fironi  them  less  satis* 
faction,     l^he  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
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and  enterprisix^  fuU  of  danger  and  of  vicilssitudes.     book 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-  ^.^^^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short;      i5«7« 
imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  ge^t's^^, 
for  the  Qne^  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunite  minisora- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
both  lor  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
'any  appearance  of  opposition  to  ^e  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Queen  willi  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^d  the  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa*- 
tion,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
mtb^Wt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  to  thelQueeu;^*   . 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  suocessfiil  in  his  nU 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  d^uty-govenior,^ 
surrendered  theisastle  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  the 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwdl 
his  patron,  obtained  t^ms  oi  great  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discover- 
ed greater  fidelity,  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  nnall  fcnrts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
A  telia-  This  fiice  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Deoem.i5.  aged*  tiie  Regrat  to  caU  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  an* 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat* 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov- 
ered the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  undutiful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  uji  this  man- 
ner, with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  whieh  they  were 
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admitted  into  faTouf,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of    book 
the  sincerity  of  their  reconcaement.  ^^^ 

The  Pi^rlii^mrat  panted  every  thing  the  eon*      iser. 
federates  e<mld  demand,  either  for  the  safety  of  ^^^^^^ 

■  '  tne  pro- 

th^r  own  persons^  or  the  security  of  that  form  oeedings 
pf  government  which  they  had  estahlished  in  the  f^^^' 
kiagdom,    Maryls  resignati^m  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  «valid. '  The  King^s 
anthmty,  and  Murray's  election,  wfve  recognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Qpeen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, were  pronounced  lawful.    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  he  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  ami  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-   < 
]i^n,  ware  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
saiBis  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contrihute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Refmna- 
tioq,  was  neglected. 

It  is  observahle,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
in<»iious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  df  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  discouragements,  and  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  i^ven  years,  performed  all  rdigions  oflSoes 
in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  f<»: 
their  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
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WHX  or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwitfastandingf 
.^  '.    their    known  indigence,    and  the  warm  remoii- 

1^67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

1568.  ^        j^  j,j,^  jayg  ^ftgj,  tijQ  djtssolution  of  Parliament, 

four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  sufi^red 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  tbey 
were  pensions  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^be  conspiracy.* 
Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  sofleaed  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hiui ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    *^   *^ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      j^es. 
his  depol*tment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty* 
This  behaviour  o£fended'some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  fiivoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealoudy  concurred  with  the 
confederates."'^ 

Such  was  l^e  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  es- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^^Ue*^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  bad  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  j 
art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eigTte^.    As  her  manners  were  na.  / 
turally  a£&ble  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction  :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
(^oose  him  for  her  husband^    At  his  age,  and  in 
tnich   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  tempt^ion.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      I 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     \ 
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seemed  to  be  entering  into-  some  combination 
aiEainst  his  ffoverament,  an  'association  for  support- 
„«T.  i^  it  wu  fLed,  and  signed  by  so  many  p^Lis 
iof  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discoursed  the  attempt.* 
Mamj  The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  tB£fr 
Sl^^  time,  added  strength  to  the  party^  and  gave  it  a 
^^"""^^  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,  upon  what  pretence  histori^is  do  not 
mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had 
held  a  close  correspimdence  with  the  diiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  now  re^ 
turned.  He  seemed,  at  firsts  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.  Thb  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambitiou  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satis- 
fiiction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resources  oi  the  two  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  and  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

•      

BfiFORE  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  he 
waited  on  Mary  at  Lochleven.  This  visit,  to  a 
aster,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  frotn  - whidi  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to 
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nifigftte  the  ligour  of  her  contnementy  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  circnmstances  which  di&- 
<iover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  lUr, 
that  age.  Murray,  .who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  expostolated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and 
barged  her  fi^idts  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary^ 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears, 
;and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  Tins 
interview,  from  which  Murray  could  reap  no  po- 
litical advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spi- 
nt  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  hifSler  drcumstances  in  Mary's 
life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
fit^s  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochieven,  Murray  Aug.  "Zt. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  J*^*^ 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  all, 
hath  been  almost  fo^otten.  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  tsome  time  among 
his  .vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dimbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  against  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he^ 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban* 
don  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 
accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 

*  Keith,  96.  t  Ibid.  445,  446. 
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himselfy  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  Qf  in&m|^ 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
im;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  ia 
liis  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  for. 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
^nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack-* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight.  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri« 
gour  which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited. « 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associaites  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  hiin  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
fen  years  in  this  Unhappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satis- 
faction.    If  he  early  part  of  his  life  was  restlesa 
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and  mterpndag,  fiiU  of  danger  and  of  vicd%situdes.     ^book 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at^'   _  ^'.^ 
tained  by  so  many  erimee,  was  extremely  short ;      i5«7« 
imbittercd  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are^sommonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  gen^'g^^, 
for  the  Qneen  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunite  miniBira- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  ^n  so  leiparkahle 
bothi  &r  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
tJie  R^ent  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  aj^arance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Queen  witii  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assisti^Bce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  ei^using  their  cause; 
^d  the  Kegent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion^ obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
witliiWt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
dr  ta  thelQueen^^   . 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  successfiil  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
156J.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  d^uty^govenrar^ 
8arrend^:ed  thex»stle  of  Edinfamgh;  and  as  the 
ieward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwell 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  oi  great  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discover- 
ed greater  fidelity,  was.  soon^  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  sonall  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
mfflir^  This  lace  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
PecenLi^.  aged*  the  Begait  to  call  a  meeting  of  Farliaraent. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  au- 
thority, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supeme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat- 
ters of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solenmity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov- 
ered the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^i^en, 
were  present  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  theur 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  unduttfut 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  weie 
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admitted  into  faTo«r,  qx  uitended  m  a  pir^of  ef    book 
tbe  sificerity  of  their  f ecoBcileinent  ^^  ^'^^ 

The  P^Iufmrat  granted  every  thing  the  con*      iser. 
hAei9teB  eould  demasd>  either  for  the  safety  ot  ^"^""^ 
tb^r  ofwn  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  ceedings 
of  goFeminent  whieh  they  had  established  in  tks  ^^!^* 
kingdom.    M«ry»a  vmga^tim  of  the  crown  w«. 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  *valid. '  The  King^s 
atith<»!ity»  and  Murray's  election,  w^re  teeognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, wem  pronounced  lawfiil    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Both  well  were  produce^ 
aad  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  sawe  time,  all  the  acts 
of   Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  / 
H^Nq,  were  puUiely  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
8ami9  purpose  were  enacted;    and  noising  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion^  yfi^  neglected. 

It  i$  observable,  however,  that  the  same  pard- 
monious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  ye^  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoouragements,  aM  thdr  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  &llen  upon  for 
their  subsidence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwitbstanding; 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  renum- 
1^67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothweirs  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relatiye  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^be  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re^ 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  ^ined  or  softened  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hini ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to   *^-  \  ,* 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      u^. 
his  deportment  towards  bis  equals,  especially  after 
hig  elevation  to  the  r^ency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended'  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
sJbrmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  fitvoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates.^^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  es* 
tion  towards  tiie  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^ie-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  gain  G&^e  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen*    As  her  manners  were  na^ ' 
tur^ly  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  hus1mnd.:|'    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      I 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     i 
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&mTiy*w0te  retired  to  their  devotiooss^  one  of  lus 

accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 

1^61      fais  brothei^s  cbamber,  ai^  opening  the  g^tes  to 

the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  lodged  them  be- 

\   hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake. 

I   Mary  ran  with  preci{ntatioa  to  the  boat  which  was 

I   prepared  for  ber,  and  on  reaching  the  shoi^  was 

I  received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  D<Higlas,  Liord 

Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  wij^  a  few 

attendants,  waited  for  ho*.     She  instantly  mount- 

'  ed  on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  Nid- 

drie.  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  WeSt*^othiaa.     She 

arrived  there  that  night,  without  being  pursued  or 

interrupted.    After  halting  three  boufs,  dbe  set 

cHrt  for  Hamilton;    and  travelling  at  the  same 

pace;  she  reached  it  next  morning. 

^^J^**       On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friend^ 

and  Taises    whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  mu<^  i^iall- 

er  accident  would  have  roused^  ran  to  arms.     In 

a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  «a  great  and 

splendid  train  of  nobles,  acc(»npanied  by  boA 

numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 

thousand  strong.     In  their  presence  she  dedared 

that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other 

deeds  which  she  had  signed  durii^  her  imprkon- 

ment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.    Sir  Robert 

Melvil  confirmed  her  declaration ;  and  on  thaA,  as 

well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobfes 

and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  all  dMse 

^^7  8.    trailsactions  void  and  illegal.    At  the  same  time, 

an  association  was  foi;med  for  the  defence  of  her 

person  and  authority,    and  subscribed  by  nine 


a  numer- 
ous Army 
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earls,  nine  bidiops^  eighteen  lordsyflmd  many 
gentlemen  of  distinetum.*  Among  Mem  we  find 
•everal  wbo  had  been  present  in  the  last  ParHa*  i^ 
ment,  and  who  had  signed  the  eoimter-assoeiaticm 
in  de£ence  of  the  King^s  govenA^ent ;  hqt  such 
fiuddra  changed  were  then  so  common^  as  to  be  no 
natter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  escipe^  Conster* 
^e  Regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  Sie  Re^ 
|astioe.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecti^  SS^^tof^ 
tions,  and  so  lata!  to  their  scfaanes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
wavering  and  irrescdute ;  others  b^^an  to  carry 
en  private  negotiations  with  the  Queen;  and 
some  openly  revolted  to  her  side*  In  so  difficult 
a  juncture^  where  his  own  fimie,  and  the  being 
ef  the  party,  depended  on  his  ehcMee,  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithfid  associates  were  ittviAed  in 
•opinion.  Some  advised  hma  to  retire,  without 
loss  €f  time,  to  Stirling.  The  Queen's  army 
was  already  streug,  and  mily  ei^t  miles  distant ; 
the  adjacent  country  was  jGull  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  dT  the  Queen's  faetion;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  eon* 
sisted  of  no  greater  niunber  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  arguments 
were  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The 
cttiaens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affected  to  the 
cause ;  the  vassals  of  Glencaim,   Lennox,  and 
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seemed  to  be  entering  intcK  some  combinatioii 
affainst  his  eoverament,  an 'association  for  support- 
\,ir.  iBg  it  was  Irmed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
jof  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discouraged  the  attempt.* 
Murray  The  retum  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  this 

^^^  time,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
'«™**»^  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,^  upon  what  pretence  historkms  do  not 
mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he  had 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  now  re^ 
turned.  He  seemed,  at  first,^  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satis- 
&ction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  contmue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resources  oi  the  two  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  and  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

•        _ 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  be 
waited  on  Mary  sA  Lochleven.  This  visit,  to  a 
aster,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to 
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im%ftte  tlie  ligour  of  lier  coQinenieBt,  maybe  book 
doentioned  among  the  circumstances  which  dis-  -_^ _^ 
-cover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  i5e7. 
that  age.  Muiray,  .who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  exposC^ated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and 
t^harged  her  fj^ults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary^ 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears, 
:and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  This 
interview^  from  which  Murray  coidd  reap  no  po- 
litical advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  i^i- 
nt  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  bititer  circumstances  in  Mary'a 
life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
flteps  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  his  retuTti  from  Lochieven,  Murray  Aug.  iest. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  5*J?  **^,, 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  all, 
bath  been  almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among 
bis  .vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  a^inst  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he^ 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 

accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 

. \ 
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BOOK     himself^  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  in&my 
' ^  and  of  want.     His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 

xsst;  course  which  added  to  his  in&my.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  firam 
Dunbar,  and  attadiing  every  vessel  which  fell  in 
his  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  f<H:; 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
f  nd  Murray  of  Tullibardin  were  sent  out  against 
.  him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
With  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed'  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight.  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamcms  death  to 
which  his  associaites  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Untiappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.^    Few  men 

\  ever  accomplished  their  ambitious    projects  by 

worse  means,    or  reaped  fironi  them   less  satis- 
faction.    ^The  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
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and  Mterprifling,  &11  of  cUinger  and  of  ^dilssitudes.  ik)ok 
HU  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at^  ,^^ 
tained  by  so  many  erimes,  was  extremely  short ;  1557, 
imbittered  by  mneh  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  fiom  which  persmis  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  eommonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  gent's  ad- 
for  the  Quean  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunite  minM^- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
bothfor  hia  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no^ 
bles,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Quqen  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  tb^t  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
abe  was  discouraged  from  eqK>using  thqir  cause; 
^d  the  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
witbiO^t  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  t0  the  iQueen^:^ 


^  **  ^ 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  suecessfiU  in  hu  at- 
tempt to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  de^nty^govemer^ 
surrendered  the  castle  of  Edinhurgh;  and  as  the 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwdl 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  oi  great  advantage  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  disoovor- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
mCTlT^  This  fiice  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour- 
Deoem.15.  aged*  the  R^^ent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  an- 
thority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  aa 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat^ 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solesnnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^neen^ 
were  present  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  undutiful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  were 
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admitted  iato  fayoar,  cur  intended  as  a  proof  ef    book 
the  sineeiity  of  their  t econcilement.  .^y^^. 

Th£  Fi^rliwn^^t  granted  every  thing  the  oon«      j^sr. 
S^erates  eau}d  demand,  either  for  the  aafety  <rf  Confirms 

t  i»     1        ^  the  pro- 

thdr  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  ceedings 
of  government  which  they  had  established  in  the  f^^!^"" 
kingdom*    Mary'is  resignati<m  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  *valid. '  The  King^s 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  w^re  ireeognised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, were  pnmounced  lawful.    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  / 
ligion,  were  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
samis  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  aieourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  pard- 
mimious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
dxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  discouragements,  and  th«r  extreme  poverty, 
liad,  tiMt  seven  years,  perfiormed  all  religious  offices 
in  the  Icingdom.  Tl^  expe^ents  fallen  upon  for 
theirr  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  remmi- 
strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  fw 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  rf 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^be  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re^ 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  soflened  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  faiui ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    <^   '    ^ 
these  gentle  arts.    His  virtues  were  s^rere ; ,  and      i^sb. 
his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  oflfended^  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
canfederates."*^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  ed- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  LroWe-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev«. 
oral  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had  hither- 
to  disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen.     As  her  manners  were  na^  ' 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband.:)'    At  his  age,  and  in 
fiuch   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May, 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the 

•  Melv.  179.  +  Keith,  469,  481,  Note. 
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fiimily  «were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  Us 
accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 
his  brother's  chamber,  ai^  opening  the  gutea  to 
the  Queen  and  one  <rf  her  maids,  lodged  them  be- 
hind her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake. 
Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was 
prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  was 
received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Doughs,  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few 
attendants,  waited  for  her.  She  instantly  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  and  rode  fiiU  speed  towards  Nid^ 
^e.  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West^Lothian,  She 
arrived  there  that  night,  without  being  pursued  or 
interrupted.  After  halting  three  hours,  she  set 
•out  for  Hamilton;  and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace,'  she  reached  it  next  morning. 

On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friendly 
whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  small* 
er  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.  In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with.a  great  and 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  soiA 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  dedbu«d 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  etiiei 
deeds  which  she  had  signed  during  her  impriscMi- 
ment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert 
Mehril  confirmed  her  deelaratira ;  and  ou  thaft,  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  noUet 
and  chief  men  of  her  party  ptonounoed  aU  tlieae 
trai^sactions  void  and  illegal.  At  the  same  time^ 
an  association  was  foi;med  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authcHtity,    and  subscribed  by  nine 
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earls,  nine  bishops,  eigbteen  lords^flnid  many 
gentlemen  of  distinetion.*  Among  pern  we  find 
•everal  wfafo  had  been  present  in  the  Unst  ParHa*  1^ 
ment,  and  who  had  signed  the  eouater-assoeiatioa 
in  defence  of  the  King^s  govenffient ;  but  swh 
«udd^i  changes  were  then  so  comiiien^  aa  to  be  no 
matter  of  reproadi. 

At  the  lime  when  the  Queen  made  her  escApe»  Contter* 
l3ie  Regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  ^e  ae! 
justice.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta^  ^^^ 
tions,  and  so  fatd  to  their  sdiemes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared 
wavering  and  xnesolttte ;  others  b^^  to  carry 
on  private  negotiation  with  the  Queen ;  and 
some  openly  revolted  to  her  side.  In  so  difficult 
s  juncture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
cf  the  party,  depen^^  on  his  choice,  the  Re- 
gont^s  most  faithful  associates  were  iUvided  in 
^opinion*  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without 
joss  ^  time,  to  Stirlii^.  The  Queen'«  army 
was  ahready  strong,  and  (miy  eight  miles  distant ; 
tibe  adjacent  country  was  loll  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faetion;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  eon- 
aisted  of  no  greater  number  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace ;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  hattd,  arguments 
tinere  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight*  The 
citiaens  of  Glasgow  were  well  afifected  to  the 
cause;  the  vassals  of  Glencairn,   Lennox,  and 
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himselfy  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  inhm^ 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
\m;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  ia 
liis  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  foe 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
ind  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed*  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both- 
%vell  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Untiappy  condition ;  melan- 
choly and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by? 
worse  means,  or  reaped  firora  them  less  satis- 
faction,    rfhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restlessi 
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sxA  eiiterprtsiiig,  full  of  danger  and  of  yid^situdes.     :eh3ok 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-'  y^^^^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      is6i. 
imbittered  by  mueh  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  c^amities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moYed  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Success  of 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming '  *^^t>';d^ 
fer  ike  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunite  mims^ra- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
bothi&r  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no- 
bles, of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  Iting's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearaiM^  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Queen  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
jBTobable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  tbikt  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assisti^Bce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^nd  the  Regent,  tid^ipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
wi^wt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  the:Queen^^   , 

♦  Keith,  447,  450,  463. 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  successful  in  his  uU 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  stresigth 
in  the  kingdom.  Balfcmr,  the  dqputy-govenrar^ 
surrendered  the  castle  of  Edinhmgh;  smd  as  the 
feward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  BothweU 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  gveat  advantage  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  disoovor- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resdst* 
ance. 

This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour* 
aged  the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliamrat. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  Kii^s  au- 
thority, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whidh  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  aa 
assembly  which  was  called  to  delib^ate  ^i  mat*> 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solenmity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity* 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^leen, 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Henries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  unduttfiil 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  ii^  this  man- 
ner, with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  weve 
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tiMbo  £|T0iir,  cur  mtended  ^a  a  proof  of    book 

tbe  siBcerity  of  their  r econcUemant  .^  ^'^. 

The  F^liwtrat  granted  every  thing  the  coii-      is67, 

S^erates  eould  dernaad,  either  for  the  safety  rf  Confirms 

1  •  /•  the  pro- 

thdr  owB  persons,  or  the  seeurity  of  that  form  ceedings 
of  government  whieh  they  had  established  in  the  f^^!^" 
kingdom,    Maryls  resignati<m  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  ^valid. '  The  King's 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  w$re  reet^nised 
and  confirmed.      The  imprisoning    the  Qiieen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, were  pnmoanced  lawful.    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year   one  thonsand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  i 
li^n,  w^re  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
samis  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ^ras  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  pard- 
monious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
dxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  discouragements,  aiid  thmr  extreme  poverty, 
had,  fiur  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offices 
iu  the  kingdom.  The  expe^ents  fallen  upon  for 
th^r  subsic^ence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding; 
their  known  indigence,  and  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  djt^solution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  mannear 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^be  conspiracy.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded,  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hauiilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  ^ined  or  softened  many     BOdK 
who  had  opposed  hioi ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to    *„'/./ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      i^^. 
his  deportment  towards  bis  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended' some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates."^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  e^ 
tion  towiu'ds  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  LwUe-*^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev* 
eral  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^^  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  } 
art  to  g^in  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen.     As  her  manners  were  na^ 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction  :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
dboose  him  for  her  husband.^    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      i 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the      j 
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seemed  to  be  entering  into-  some  combination 
against  his  government,  an 'association  for  support- 
U67.      ing  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
of  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discounted  the  attempt.* 
Mvamj         The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  thn- 
^^^     time,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
'*™''^^   regular  and  finished  form.     Soon  siker  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,   upon  what  pretence  historians   do  not 
mention.     During  his  residetice  there,  he  Bad 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  diiefs  of  the 
confederacy,    and,   at    their  desire,  he  now  re- 
turned.    He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.    This  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.     Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.     He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satis* 
fiiction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  riew  with  at* 
tention  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resoiurces  of  the  two  con- 
tending factions,    and  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  md  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

•      

BfiFORE  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  be 
waited  on  Mary  Bt  Lochleyen.  This  visit,  to  a 
sister,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  reUeve  her,  nor  to 
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ax6gate  the  ijgour  of  her  ooofinementy  may  be 
abentioned  among  the  drciim stances  which  dis- 
•cover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  lUr. 
that  age.  Miirray,  .who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  expostulated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concemii^  her  past  conduct,  and 
charged  her  fj^ults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary^ 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears, 
and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  This 
interview^  from  which  Murray  could  reap  no  po- 
litical  advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  i^i- 
lit  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in  Mary's 
life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
«tep8  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochleven,  Murray  Aug. «. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  ?^^ 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  alL 
hath  been  almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among 
his  .vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  ojf  Dunbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  a^nst  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he^ 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban« 
don  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 

accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 

( 
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himself)  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  in&my 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
im:  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  fromt 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  iu 
Ins  way,  endeavoured  to  procure  subsistence  foe 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
tnd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack- 
ed it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed'  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  flght,  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
wk  treated  at  first  mth  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour  which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.;^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Unhappy  condition ;  melan* 
choly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  couq- 
trymen,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.^  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reapefd  flrona  them  less  satis- 
faction, rfhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 
"^  -    ■  '      .  .    ^         ' 
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and  ratevprking,  fiiU  of  cUrnger  and  of  vic^situdes.     ^ok 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  at-'  -^  ^'^r 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short ;      1557* 
imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Success  of 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  ge^t's^a- 
&r  the  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunit-  """Mra- 
ed;  said,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
both  £or  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no-o 
Ues,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  R^ent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
adcnowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearance  of  (^position  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kins^dom.  Had  they 
Idhered  to  the  Qu^n  with  Ly  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  EUzabetii's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assistuBce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
imd  the  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tiouy  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
widi^GkUt  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  th^  ;Queen$^^   ; 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  succesa^l  in  ^  «t^ 


tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  plaees  q£  steengih 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  d^nty-goveraQr^ 
surrendered  thexsastle  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  the 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwdtt 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  gyeat  advanta^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discover-* 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was.  soon  forced  to  capitulate: 
some  other  email  forts  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance. 
-^^^  This  fiiee  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encoor* 
DeoeoLi^.  aged'  the  Regatit  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  the  proeeedinga  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  ren^tai  to  aa 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  <m  mat> 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  soleomity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  mudi  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  diacov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  QjieeUy 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliam^ikt,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  undutiful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  ii^  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  wew 
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admitttd  into  &TOiqr,  or  wtmded  as  a  proof  of    book 

the  siBcerity  of  their  t econcilemant  .^y*_^ 

Th£  P^tii^mrat  granted  ev^y  thing  the  oqq*      iss7. 

federates  eould  demand,  either  far  the  safety  of  Confirms 

•^  tne  pro* 

thdir  owB  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  fcran  ceedmgs 
of  govesmment  whieh  they  had  established  in  the  f^en^* 
kingdom,    Mary^s  re6ignati<m  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  valid. '  The  King^s 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  w$ire  l^eognised 
mad  confirmed.      The  imprisoning   the  Qiieen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede- 
rates, were  pnmonnced  lawfid.    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Bothwell  were  producec^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of  the  year   one  thoi^sand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-   / 
li^n,  w^re  publicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  ' 
samis  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
monious spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  d  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
oxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoouragements,  and  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  seven  years,  perlbrmed  all  rdigioiis  offices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
their  subsidence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 


*  Good.  vol.  ii.  66.    Andors.  vol.  iL  206. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  fi>r 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  djissolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  BothweU's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  mann^ 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem,  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^he  conspiracy.* 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha* 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re> 
quisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or 
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address,  he  might  have  gained  or  softened  m«ny     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hinl ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    t^-  '-^ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      }$e». 
his  deportment  towards  bis  equals,  especiaUy  after 
his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  oflfended'  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  &voured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealoudiy  concurred  with  the 
confederates.'' 

Such  was  the  favouraUe  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  cg- 
tion  towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^ie-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  | 
art  to  g^in  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen.    As  her  manners  were  na-< 
turnlly  affMe  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
<^oose  him  for  her  husband.^    At  his  age,  and  in 
mich   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      i 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     i 

r  I  11'  ■  i  I  ■  ..       ..  II  ■       I      ■% 
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&mily 'Were  retired  to  tbeir  devatlo(iis»  one  of  Im 

secoraplices  fouiKi  means  to  steal  the  keys  oat  of 

i^gI      hisbrother^s  cbamber,  and  opening  the  ^teg  to 

the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked  them  be- 

\   hind  her,  and  then  thiew  the  keys  into  the  lake 

I   Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was 

j   prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  wiui 

^   received  .with  the  utmost  joy,  by  Douglas,  Lord 

Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  wikh  a  £sw 

attendants,  waited  for  her.     She  instantly  mouat- 

'  ed  on  horseback,  and  rode  AiU  speed  towards  Nid- 

drie,  i^rd  Seaton's  seat  in  WeSt-^othiaa,     She 

arrired  there  that  night,  without  b^ng  pursued  or 

interrupted.    After  halting  three  bowrs,  she  set 

<mt  for  Hamilton;    and  travelling  at  the  same 

pace,  she  reached  it  next  morning. 

^*^J^**       On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friend^ 

and  raises    whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  mudi  saudl- 

er  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.     In 

afewikys,  her  court  was  filled  mtk  .a  great  and 

splendid  train  of  nobles,   acomipanied  by  sudi 

numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 

thousaind  strong.     In  their  presence  she  declared 

that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other 

deeds  which  she  bad  signed  during  her  imprkon- 

ment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.    Sir  Robert 

Meivil  confirmed  her  ^laration ;  and  o&  that»  as 

well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  o£  the  nobks 

and  chief  men  of  her  party  pronounced  all  these 

^^7  B.    trad^aetioRs  void  and  illegal.    At  the  same  tim^ 

an  association  was  foi^ned  for  the  defence  of  hei: 

pers(m  and  auth(mty,    and  subscribed  by  nine 


a  numer* 
ousanny. 
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carls,  nine  bishops,  eigiiteen  IcMnds^flnid  many 
^eiitlemen  <»f  distinetion.*  Among  Mem  we  find 
several  whfo  had  been  present  in  the  last  ParEa*  ihs. 
ment,  and  who  had  s^ed  the  eounter-assoeiatioB 
in  defence  of  the  King^s  goven^ent ;  but  sueh 
midden  changes  were  then  so  common,  as  to  be  no 
fiiatter  of  reproadi. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  escApe,  Conster* 
tlieRegent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  ^e^Re- 
jitstice.     An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta-  ^^*^ 
tions,  and  so  hui  to  their  sdbemes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  acUierents.     Many  of  them  appeared 
^wavering  and  irresolute ;  others  began  to  carry 
en    private   negottationa  with  the  Queen ;  and 
some  openly  revolted  to  her  side.     In  so  difficult 
a  juncture,  where  his  own  fame,  and  the  being 
«f  the  party^  depended  on  his  chmee,  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithful  associatai  were  divided  ia 
•opinion.     Some  advised  him  to  retire,   without 
ioss  of  time,  to  Stirling.      The  Queen's  army 
vras  already  strong,  and  cmly  eight  miles  distapt ; 
tiie  adjacent  country  was  fiill  of  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faoticm;  Glasgow  was  a 
large  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
sisted of  no  greater  number  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.      But,  on  the  other  hn^  arguments 
ivere  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.      The 
citiaens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affected  to  the 
eame;  ike  vassals  of  Glencaim,   Lennox,  and 

II  !■    ■■ ■— 1— — — ■—  III  I  — ^^^  i^— » 
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himself^  he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  qf  in&my 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
Uer;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunhar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in 
litis  way,  endeavoured  to  pi?6cure  subsistence  foe 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
^nd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack- 
ed it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed*  with  armed  boats  tof 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  flght,  Both* 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.  < 
His  real  character  was  soon  discovered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  hiin  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Untiappy  condition ;  melan- 
choly and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trynien,  and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  byt 
virorse  meaiis,  or  reapefd  firoiB  them  less  satis- 
faction,    rrhe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless 

-  -       .  :  •     '  .        1 
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and  enterpriaiiifr,  foil  of  diinger  and  of  vidiissitudes.     ^ok 
His  enj^enfof  the  grandeur,  to  whidi  he  at-  _^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short;      ia«7, 
imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  Successor 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  g^nt's^^^ 
for  ike  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunite  minis^ra- 
ed;  juad,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no-^ 
blea,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  Regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  estabUshed 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^en  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  ElizabeUi's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assisUnce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  ^lemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
80  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^d  the  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
witbu^t  granting  any  terms^  either  to  themselves 
or  ta  theiQueen;^^   . 


*^ 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  suecessfiil  in  his  at* 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
1567.  in  the  kingdom.  Balfwjr,  the  d^uty-goveniCMr^ 
sunrendeied  thei»stle  of  Ediahnrgh;  and  as  t^ 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  BothweU 
his  patron,  obtained  tarms  of  great  advanti^  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  diseov^- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was  soofi'  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  small  forts  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 
A  Firlis-  This  fiuiie  of  tranquiUity  in  the  nation  encour- 
PeoenLi^.  aged*  the  Heg^t  to  call  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  au- 
thority, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  sujnreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  whieh  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on  mat* 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  Th^ 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^leen^ 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Henries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliament,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  Kiqg  had  been  undutiful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  weie 
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admitted  nto  fi«T0«r,  or  iateiided  as  a  proof  of    book 
tbe  siacerity  of  their  t econcUement  .^   '^ 

The  P^liiimmt  granted  every  thing  the  oob-      iser. 
federates  eould  demaBd,  either  for  the  safety  <rf  ^^^™® 
thdr  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  cedLgs 
of  government  whieh  they  had  established  in  the  f^^^^"* 
kingdom,    Maryls  resignaticm  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  be  «valid.  -  The  King^s 
authority,  and  Murray's  election,  w^ve  Recognised 
snd  confirmed.      The  imj^soning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede* 
ratest  wei^  pnmcmnced  lawful.    The  letters  whieh 
Mary  had  written  to   Both  well  were  produce^ 
and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King.*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-   i 
ligion,  were  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  - 
samis  purpose  were  enacted ;    and  nothing  that 
Gonld  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  pard- 
monious  q>irit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  disoouragements,  and  th^r  extreme  poverty, 
had,  for  seven  years,  perlbtrmed  all  religious  offices 
in  the  Icingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
thek  subsistence  h^  hitherto  proved  in^ectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwitblrtanding; 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  renum- 
1^67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

jai*^^*  3  ^  ^^^  ^*y^  ^^^^  *^®  djtssolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets*  o7  ^be  conspiracy « 
Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  l^ingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned 
Murray*s  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Char 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  wr 
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address,  be  might  have  gained  or  softened  many     BOOK 
who  had  opposed  hini ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    *    -  ',,  ^ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      ]^6s. 
his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
hia  elevation  to  the  r^ency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  offended'  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealouj^y  concurred  with  the 
confederates."'^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  cs- 
tioB  tbwards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^We-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  y^^ 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev- 
eral  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
art  to  g^in  ^ooi^e  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother,  / 
a  youth  of  eighteen.    As  her  manners  were  na-<  - 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expr^sions,  as  if  she  would 
choose  him  for  her  husband.:|-    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May,      1 
Mrhile  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the     I 
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»semed  to  be  entering  int(K  some  combinatioD 
against  his  government,  an  'association  for  support- 
i5«7.  ing  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
jof  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as 
entirely  discounted  the  attempt.* 
Mnmy  Th£  retum  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  th» 

ShTgor  time,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a 
^nmauiat  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into 
France,  upon  what  pretence  historisms  do  not 
mention.  During  his  resideiice  there,  he  had 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  now  re- 
turned. He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  office  of  Regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire 
to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  the  first 
accounts  of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satia- 
£tction ;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some 
days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  at* 
tention  the  ^ound  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  ba- 
lance the  strength  and  resources  o(  the  two  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation .  on  which  his  future  fame  and  success 
must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

•      

Befoee  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  be 
waited  on  Mary  at  Lochleven.  This  visit,  to  a 
sister,  and  a  Queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to 
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nifigftte  tlie  ligour  of  her  conSnement,  may  he 
mentioned  among  the  circumstances  which  dis- 
-eover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  lUr. 
that  age.  Mwray,  ..who  was  naturally  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manner,*  expostulated  so  warmly 
with  the  Queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and 
charged  her  %ults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary^ 
who  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  an4 
brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears^ 
;and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to  despair.f  Tins 
interview,  firom  which  Murray  could  reap  no  po- 
litical advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spu 
lit  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  hitler  circumstances  in  Mary'a 
life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
fltqps  in  his  conduct 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochleven,  Murray  Aiig. «. 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
^hat  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  |^**^, 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  alL 
hath  been  almost  foi^otten.  After  bis  flight  from 
the  confederatiss,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among 
his  .vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  a^inst  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray ;  and  when  he; 
overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  aban* 
don  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 
accompanied  by  a  few  retainers,  as  desperate  as 
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himselfi  he  smffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  in&my 
and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a 
\m;  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a 
few  small  ships  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  iu 
liis  way,  endeavoured  to  pi^cure  subsistence  for, 
himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy 
fnd  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against 
him  by  the  confederates ;  and  surprising  him  while 
he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a 
part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single 
ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in 
with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  immediately  attack* 
ed  it:  the  Norwe^ns  saUed- with  armed  boats  tor 
its  assistance,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both- 
well  and  all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His 
name  and  quality  were  both  unknown,  and  he 
was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignity  and  ri- 
gour which  the  odious  crime  of  piracy  merited.^ 
His  real  character  was  soon  discpvered,  and 
though  it  saved  him  from  the  infamous  death  to 
which  his  associates  were  condemned,  it  could 
neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished 
ten  years  in  this  Unhappy  condition ;  melan- 
choly and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  he  eiided  his  days  unpitied  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  unassisted  by  strangers.*  Few  men 
ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  raeaiis,  or  reaped  fironli  them  less  satis- 
faction.    Jthe  early  part  of  his  life  was  restlesft 
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and  eiiterprtdii^,  fall  of  danger  and  of  vicilssitu^s.     ^^os 
Hi«  enjoyment  of  tke  ^andeur,  to  which  he  at-   .^,^1^ 
tained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely  short;      i5«7. 
imbittered  by  ranieh  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.     In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have 
moved  in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  goodeffects  of  Murray's  accessi<m  to  the  Success  of 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  gent's^d- 
for  ike  Qneen  was  weak,  irresolute,  arid  disunite  minw^- 
ed;  and,  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  reiparkable 
both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  no* 
bles,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of 
gaining  ground,  and  began  to  treat  separately  with 
the  R^ent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  King's  authority,  that  scarce 
any  ajq^iearance  of  opposition  to  the  established 
government  was  left  in  the  kingdom.  Had  they 
adhered  to  the  Qu^en  with  any  firmness,  it  is 
probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition  at  that 
time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such 
assisti^nce  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils,  that 
she  was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause; 
^d  iJm  Regent,  takipg  advantage  of  their  situa- 
ti^m,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government, 
mt^Wt  granting  any  terms>  either  to  themselves 
or  to  theiQueqn^*   . 


-  / 
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The  Regent  was  no  less  snecessfiil  in  his  «t* 
tempt  to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  Ungdom.  Balfwjr,  the  de^uty-govenicar^ 
sonrendered  the  castle  of  Edinfauigh;  and  as  the 
leward  of  his  treachery,  in  deserting  BothweU 
his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to 
himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  diseov^- 
ed  greater  fidelity,  was^  soon-  forced  to  capitulate : 
some  other  nnall  forts  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance. 

This  fiice  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encour* 
aged'  ihe  B^eg^t  to  call  Br  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King^s  au- 
thority, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court; 
and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended  all 
their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  it.  The  numbers  that  resorted  to  am 
assembly  which  was  called  to  delib^ate  on  m&U 
ters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discov* 
ered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  ^leen, 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries, 
acknowledged  openly  in  Parliamrat,  that  their 
behaviour  towards  the  King  had  been  undutiful 
and  criminal.*  Their  compliance,  in  this  man* 
ner,  with  the  measures  of  the  Regent's  party, 
was  either  the  condition  on  whidi  they  were 
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admitted  into  favo«r»  or  intended  as  a  proof  of    book 
the  siBcerity  of  their  reconcUement  .^^^'^^ 

The  P^lunnent  granted  every  thing  the  oon«      i^^r. 
derates  ecnild  deniand,  either  f^r  the  safety  ci  ^<>»fi™s 

n  the  pro- 

thw  own  pc^rsons,  or  the  seeurity  of  that  form  cee<£ngs 
of  government  which  they  had  estahlished  in  the  f^^^^"" 
kingdom,    Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  and  declared  to  he  ^valid. '  The  King^s 
atith<^ity»  and  Murray's  eleeti<m,  wfire  teeognised 
and  confirmed.      The  inipri»)ning    the  Queen, 
and  all   the  other   proceedings  of  the  confede* 
rates,  were  pr(»i<mnced  lawful.    The  letters  which 
Mary  had  written  to   Both  well  were  produced^ 
and  she  w^  declared  to  he  accessory  to  the  mur* 
der  of  the  King-*    At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  of   the  year    one  thonsand  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  re-  / 
ligion,  wea*e  puUicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  < 
samis  purpose  were  enacted;    and  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains  of  Po- 
pery, or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  n^lected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsi- 
mmious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  Parliament,  as  in 
that  o£  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
oxty.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwithstanding 
many  discouragements,  aiHi  their  extreme  poverty, 
had,  tot  seven  years,  performed  all  religious  offices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon  for 
their  subsiatence  had  hitherto  proved  in^ectual. 
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or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But,  notwitbstandiog 
their  known  indigenee,  and  the  warm  remon- 
U67.  strances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met 
this  year,  the  Parliament  did  nothing  more  for 
their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices, 
which  did  not  produce  any  considerable  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

Jan^^^  3  ^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^^^  *^®  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
four  of  Bothwell's  dependants  were  convicted  of 
being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder;  and  suffered 
death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought  to 
light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime ;  but  they 
were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem-  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  ^he  conspiracy.* 
Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission 
to  the  Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in 
the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Han(iilton  reckoned 
Murray's  promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had, 
in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent. 
The  length  and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began 
to  move  many  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who 
leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religon  dreaded 
the  effects  of  MuiTay's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his 
abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  oc 
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address,  be  might  have  gained  or  softened  many     book 
who  had  opposed  hini ;  hut  he  was  a  stranger  to    *^  '^ 
these  gentle  arts.     His  virtues  were  severe ; ,  and      uas. 
his  deportment  towards  his  equals,  especially  after 
his  elevation  to  the  r^ency,  distant  and  haughty. 
This  behaviour  oflfended^  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.     The  Queen's  faction,  which  had 
been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  to  gather 
and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured  by  some 
who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the 
confederates."^ 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  na-  Mary  edi- 
tion towards  the  Queen,  when  she  recovered  her  L^ie-^ 
liberty,    in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  7^"- 
friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Sev« 
eral  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  her  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident or  the  vigihince  of  her  keeper^,  had  hither- 
to  disappointed.     At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  ] 
tsA  to  g^in  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother, 
a  youth  of  eighteen.     As  her  manners  were  na-* 
turally  affable  and  insinuating,   she  treated  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction  :  she  even  al- 
lowed him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes, 
by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would 
<^oose  him  for  her  husband.:}*    At  his  age,  and  in 
such   circumstances,    it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  a  temptation.     He  yielded,  and  drew  others 
into  the  plot.     On  Sunday  the  second  of  May, 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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fiimily  «were  retired  to  their  devotiens^  one  of  his 
accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  <mt  of 
i^af     bis  brother's  chamber,  and  opening  the  gates  to 
the  Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  lodked  them  be- 
\   hind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake. 
!   Mary  ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  wag 
;   prepared  for  her,  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  was 
^   received  .with  the  utnuist  joy,  by  Douglas,  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  fisw 
attendants,  waited  for  her.     She  instantly  mount- 
'  ed  on  horseback,  and  nxle  fiill  speed  towaids  Nid« 
drie,  Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West^Lothian.     She 
arrived  there  that  night,  withovit  being  {mrsued  or 
interrupted.    After  halting  three  Ikmits,  she  set 
out  f<nr  Hamilton;    and  travelling  at  the  same 
pace;  she  reached  it  next  mornings 
^™J^**       On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escs^e,  her  fnend^ 
and  raises    whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  oaall* 
«  numer.   ^  accident  would  have  roused^  ran  to  arms.     In 
a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  .a  great  and 
splendid  train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  sudi 
numbers  of  followers,  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.     In  their  presenee  she  declared 
that  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other 
deeds  which  she  bad  signed  durii^  her  imprison- 
ment, were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.    Sir  B4)hert 
Mehil  confirmed  her  declaration ;  and  on  that»  as 
well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  men  of  her  party  ptonounced  aU  these 
^«7  8-    tradsactions  void  and  illegal.    At  the  same  time, 
an  association  was  foiimed  for  the  defence  of  he): 
person  and  authority,    and  6ubsa:ibed  by  nine 
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earls,  nine  bisbops^  eigfatera  lordsyflnid  many 
gentlemen  of  distinetion.*  Among  mem  we  find 
teveral  who  had  been  present  in  the  krt  ParUa*  1^ 
ment,  and  wbo  had  s^ed  the  eounter-attociatioa 
in  defence  of  the  King^a  govenAent ;  but  smh 
sudden  changes  were  llien  so  eonmion^  as  to  be  no 
aiatter  of  reproadi. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  escApe^  Coi»ter« 
tSie  R^ent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  the  Re- 
justice.  An  event  so  eontrary  to  their  expecta-  f^^Xjjf* 
tions,  and  so  fatd  to  their  sdiemes,  gave  a  great 
shock  to  his  adherents*  Many  of  them  appeared 
wavering  and  irresolute ;  others  began  to  carry 
<m  private  n^otiations  with  the  Queen;  and 
tome  openly  revolted  to  her  side.  In  so  difficult 
m  juncture,  where  his  own  iame,  and  the  being 
4yf  the  party,  depended  on  his  choice,  the  Re- 
gent's most  faithful  assodates  were  divided  in 
iipinion.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without 
ioss  of  time,  to  Stiilii^.  The  Queen's  army 
was  already  strong,  and  mly  eight  miles  distrat ; 
the  adjacent  country  was  foil  of  the  friends  and 
d^)endants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faction;  Glasgow  was  a 
Imrge  and  unfortified  town;  his  own  train  con- 
sisted of  no  greater  nmnber  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a 
retreat.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  arguments 
ivere  urged  eH  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The 
dtiaens  c£  Glasgow  were  well  affected  to  the 
cause;  ibe  vassals  of  Glencsirn,   Lennox,  and 
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Semple,  lay  near  at  hand,  and  were  both  nnltne- 
rous  and  full  of  zeal ;  sticcours  might  arriye  firom 
156».  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days;  in 
war,  success  depends  upon  reputation,  as  much  as 
upon  numbers ;  reputation  is  gained  or  lost  by 
the  first  step  one  takes ;  on  all  these  considera- 
tions,  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  ail  the 
Ignominy  of  a  flight,  and  would  at  once  dispirit 
his  friends,  and  inspire  his  enemies  with  bold- 
His  pra-  2iess.  lu  such  daugcrous  exigencies  as  this,  the 
duct  "  superiority  of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  and  en- 
abled him  both  to  choose  with  wisdom  and  to  act 
with  vigour.  He  declared  against  retreating,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Glasgow.  And  while 
he  amused  the  Queen  for  some  days,  by  pretend- 
ing to  hearken  to  some  overtures  which  she  madt 
for  accommodating  their  differences,  he  was  em« 
ployed,  with  the  utmost  industry,  in  drawing  to- 
gether his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field ;  and,  though  far  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  number,  he  confided  so  much  in  the  valour  of 
his  troops  and  the  experience  of  his  officers,  that 
he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.^ 
May  13.  At  Ihe  same  time,  the  Queen's  G^erals  had 
commanded  her  army  to  move.  Thdr  intention 
was,  to  conduct  her  to  Dumbarton-<;astle,  a  place 
of  great  strength,  which  the  ll^^nt  had  not  been 
able  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Fleming 
'the  GrovernOr;    but  if  the  enemy  should  ende»- 
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vour  to  interrupt  tbeir:  xoftrelii  they  r^^llred  not 
to  decline  an  engagement.  In  Mary's  situflition, 
no  resolution  could  be  more  imprudent  A  part  iies. 
only  of  her  Ibrces  was  assembledi  Huntly,  OgiU 
vie,  and  the  northern  elans,  were  soon  ejipected  ; 
her  sufferings  had  removed  or  diminished  the  pr&- 
jttdiees  of  many  among  her  subjects;  the  address 
with  which  she  surmounted  the  dangers-  that  ob- 
structed her  escape,  dazzled  and  intexc^ted  the 
people ;  the  sudden  confluence  of  so  many  nobl^ 
added  lustre  to  her  cause ;  she  might  asuuredly 
depend  on  the  friendship  and  countenance  of 
France ;  she  had  reason  to  expect  the  prptecticm 
of  England;  her  enemies  could  not  possibly 
look  for  support  from  that  quarter.  She  had 
much  to  hope  from  pursuing  slow  and  cautious 
measures ;   they  had  every  thing  to  fear. 

But  Mary,  whose  hopes  were  natuiaUy  san- 
guine, and  her  passions  impetuous,  was  so  elevat- 
ed by  her  sudden  transiii<m  from  the  depth  of  dis- 
tress, to  such  an  unusual  appearance  of  prosperi- 
ty, that  she  never  doubted  of  success.  Her  army, 
^which  was  almost  double  to  the  enemy  in  number, 
eonsisted  chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  depen- 
dants. Of  these  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
had  the  chief  directicm,  and  hc^ed,  by  a  victory,  not 
only  to  crush  Murray,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his 
house,  but  to  get  the  peri^n  of  the  Queen  into  his 
handi^,  and  to  oblige  her; either  to  marry  one  of  the 
X)uke's  so^s,  or  at  least  to  commit  the  chief  direc- 
ti«ft  of  her  Affairs  to  himsdf.    His  ambition  prov- 
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ed  &tftl  to  the  Queenly  td  himself^  and  to  kb 

Maky's  impradence  in  resolving  to  iiglitj^  w« 
Bot  gteatei'  than  the  ill  conduct  of  her  Gen&rds  in 
the  battle;  Between  the  ^  two  armies,  and  on  the^ 
road  towards  Bumbartcn),  there  was  an  eminence 
called  Langside  Hill.  This  the  Regent  had  the 
}Nrecaution  to  seize,  and  posted  his  troops  in  a  small 
village,  and  among  some  gardens  and  indbsnres  ad- 
jacent. In  this  advaiitageons  situation  he  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in  ca- 
valry could  be  of  no  beneiSt  to  them  on  such  broken 
ground.  The  Hamiltons  who  composed  the  van- 
guard, ran  so  eagerly  to  the  attack,  that  they  put 
themselves  out  of  breathy  and  left  the  main  battle 
far  behind.  The  encounter  of  the  spearmen  was 
fierce  and  desperate;  but  as  the  forces  of  the  Ha- 
miltons were  exposed,  on  the  one  flank,  to  a  con- 
tinued fire  firom  a  body  of  musqueteers,  attacked  on 
the  other  by  the  Regent's  most  choice  troops,  and 
not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  army,  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  im- 
mediately became  universal.  Few  victories  in  a 
civil  war,  and  among  a  fierce  people,  have  been  pur- 
sued with  less  violence,  or  attended  with  less 
bloodshed.  Three  hundred  fell  in  the  fiekl :  In 
the  flight  almost  none  were  killed.  The  Regent 
and  his  principal  officers  rode  about,  beseediing 
the  soldiers  to  spare  their  countrymen.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoner's  was  great,  and  among  tiiem  many 
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persons  of  distinction.      The  Regent  marched     book 
back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned  public  thanks  to  .^^''_^. 
God  for  tbi8  great,  and,  on  his  side,  almost  blood-      i^es. 
less  victory,* 

During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  ^^  ^^^ 
at  no  great  distance,  and  beheld  all  that  passed  in 
the  field,  with  such  emotions  of  mind  as  are  not 
easily  described.    When  she  saw  the  army,  which 
was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion, her  i^pirit,  which  all  her  past  misfortunes 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  alto-  * 
gether.     In  the  utmost  consternation,  she  began ' 
her  flight, :  and  so  lively  were  her  impressions  of 
fear,  that^she  never  closed  her  eyes  till  she  reached  ' 
the  abbey  of  Dundrenan  in  Galloway,  full  sixty 
Scottish  miles  from  the  place  of  battle.f 

ThkSe  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been 
no  less  rapid  than  singular.  In  the  short  space  of 
eleven  d^yis  she  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy 
of  her  most  inveterate  enemies ;  she  had  iseen  a 
powerful^ arihy  under  her  command,  and  a  na<* 
merous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion:  And 
now  she  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  her  life,  and  to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in 
a  corner  of  her  kingdom.  Not  thinking  herself 
safe  even  in  that  retreat,  her  fears  impelled  her 
to  an  ^ction^  the  most  unadvised,  as  well  as  the 
most  unfortunate,  in  her  whole  life.  This  was 
her  retirifig  into  England ;  a  step  which,  on  many 
accounts,  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her  rash  and 
dangerdusl     >: 
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Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotknd^  mutu^ 

distrust  and  jealou&des  had  arisen  between  her  and 

1568.      Elizabeth.    All  their  subsequent  transactions  had 

cmretiriii     ^^'ributed  to  exasperate  and  inflame  these  pas- 

inio  Eng^    sions.     She  had  endeavoured,  by  secret  n^gotia- 

tions  and  intrigues,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 

Elisabeth's  government,  and  to  advance  her  own 

pretensions  to  the  English  crown.  Elizabeth,  who 

possessed  great  power,  and  acted  with  less  reserve, 

had  openly  supported  Mary's  rebellious  subjects, 

and  fomented  all  the  dissensions  and  troubles  in 

which  her  reign  had  been  involved^    The  maxima 

of  policy  still  authorised  that  Queen  to  pursue  the 

same  course ;  as,  by  keeping  Scotland  in  confu-' 

sion,  she  effectually  secured  the  peace  of  her  own 

kingdom.     The  Regent,  after  his  victory,  had 

marched  to  Edinburgh,  and,  not  knowing  what 

course  the  Queen  had  taken,  it  was  several  days 

before  he  thought  of  pursuing  her.^     She  might 

have  been  concealed  in  that  retired  comer,  amon|p 

subjects  devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party, 

which  was  dispersed  rather  than  broken  by  the  late 

defeat,  should  gather  such  strength  that  she  could 

again  appear  with  safety  at  their  head.    There 

was  not  any  danger  which  she  ought  not  to  have 

run,  rather  than  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of 

an  enemy,  from  whom  she  had  already  suffered  so 

many  injuries,  and   who  was  prompted,  both  by 

inclination  and  by  interest,  to  renew  them. 

EuT,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  con- 
finement, Elizabeth  had  declared  against  the  pro- 
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e^ti^Dgs  of  her  subjects^  and  solicited  for  her  lihef  ^ 
ty,  with  a  warmth  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
sincerity.     She  had  invited  her  to  take  tefuge  in      ims 
£ngland,  and  had  promised  to  meet  her  in  person, 
and  to  give  her  snch  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a 
Queen,  a  kinswoman,  and  an  ally;*    Whatever 
apprehension  Elizabeth  might  entertain  6f  Mary's 
designs  while  she  had  power  in  her  hands,  she  was^ 
at  present^  the  object,  not  of  fear,  but  of  pity ;  and 
to  take  advantage  of  her  situation,  would  be  both 
ungenerous  and  inhuman.  The  horrors  of  a  prison 
Were  fresh  in  Mary's  memory ;  and  if  sh&  should 
fall  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  her  subjects, 
there  was  no  injury  to  tirhich  the  presumption  oi 
success  might  not  embolden  them  to  proceed.    T6 
attempt  escaping  into  France  Was  dangerous^  and^ 
in  her  situation,  almost  impossible;  nor  could  she 
bear  the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  ^n  exile  and  a 
fiigitire  in  that  kingdom  whare  she  had  once  en&  . 
joyed  all  the  splendour  of  a  Quecjn.    England  re^ 
mained  her  only  asylum ;  and>  in  spite  of  the  en^ 
treaties  of  LcH'd  Herries,  Fleming,  and  her  other 
attendants,  who  conjured  her^  even  on  their  knee% 
not  to  conlide  in  Eli^abetVs  promises  of  genero<>  ' 
dty,  her  infatuation  was  invincible^  and  she  re* 
solved  to  fly  thither.    Herries,  by  hei:  command^ 
irrote  to  Lowther,  th^  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle^ 
to  know  what  reception  he  would  gite  herj  and^  Uetifede^ 
before  his  answer  could  return^  rher  fear  and  im*  cSisLi 
patience  were  so  great,  that  she  got  into  a  fisher-  May  i«« 
hoati  and,  with  about  twenty  attendants^  knded 
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at  Wirldngton  in  Cumberland,  and  thence  sbe 
was  conducted,  with  many  marks  of.  respect,  to^ 
1568.  Carlisle.* 
Eiizabedi  As  soou  as  Mary  arriv^  in  England,  she  wrote 
om^ra^  along  letter  to  the  Queen,  representing,  in  the 
ing  the  strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffer^- 
trea<^  ed  froiu  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity 
^«  and  assistance  which  her  present  situation  demand- 

ed»f  An  event  so  extraordinary,  and  the  conduct 
which  might  be  proper  in  consequence  ;of  it,^  drew 
the  attention,  and  employed  the  thoughts  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  council.  If  their  deliberations  had 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of  justice  or  ge^ 
nerosity  alone,  they  would  not  have  found  them 
long .  or  intricate*  A  Queen,  vanquished  by  her 
own  subjects,  and  threatened  by  them  with  the  loss 
ef  her  Uberty,  or  of  her  Ufe,  had  fled  from  their 
Tiolence^  and  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
nearest*  neighbour  and  ally,  from  whom  she  had 
received  repeated  asslurances  of  friendship  and  pro- 
teetion.  /^bese  circumstances  entiUed  hex  to  re 
spect  and  'to .  compassion,  and  required  that  she 
ibould  either  be  restored  to  her  own  kingdom,  w 
at  least  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  secik  aid.  from 
any  other  quarter;  But  with  Elisabeth  .  and 
her  oouBsellors,.  the  queition  was  not^  what  waa 
most  just  or  generous,  but  what  was  most  be- 
.  w  i  deflcial  to  hc^rself,  and  to  the  English  nation./ 
Three  different  resolutions  might  have  be^ 
taked,  Mdth  regard  to .  the  Queen  of  Scots.  To 
teimtite  her  in  her  throne,  was  one ;  to  allow 
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her  to  rethre  into  France,  was  another ;  to  detain 
her  in  Engknd,  was  a  third.  Each  of  these  drew 
consequences  after  it  of  the  utmost  importance;^  1568. 
which  were  examiiied,  as  appears  from  papers  still 
extant,^  with  that  minute  accuracy  which  Eliza- 
beth's  ministers  employed  in  all  their  consultations 
upon  affairs  of  moment. 

To  restore  Mary  to  the  fiiU  exercise  of  the 
Toyal  authority  in  Scotland,  they  ohserved,  would 
fender  her  more  powerful  than  even  The  nohles 
who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  the  English  in- 
terest would  quickly  feel  the  utmost  weight  of  her 
resentment.  As  the  gratitude  of  princes  is  seldom 
strong  or  lasting,  regard  to  her  own  interest  might 
soon  efface  the  memory  of  her  obligations  to  Eli- 
zabeth, and  prompt  her  to  renew  the  alliance  of 
the  Scottish  nation  with  France,  and  revive  her 
own  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  fetta:  and  drcumscribe  the  Scottish 
Queen,  by  any  conditions  that  would  prevent  these 
dangers.  Her  party  in  Scotland  was  numerous 
and  powerfiil.  Her  return,  even  without  any 
support  from  England,  would  inspire  her  friends 
with  new  zeal  and  courage ;  a  single  victory  might 
give  them  the  superiority,  which  they  had  lost  by 
a  single  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  than  ever  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dangers  arising  from  *  suffering  Mary  to 
return  into  France,  were  no  less  obvious.  The 
French  King  could  not  refuse  his  assistance  to- 
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wards  restoring  his  sister  and  ally  to  her  throne* 
Elizabeth  would,  once  more,  see  a  foreign  army 
im  in  the  island,  overawing  the  Scots,  and  ready  to 
enter  her  kingdom;  and  if  the  commotions  in 
France,  on  account  of  religion,  were  settled,  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume  their  ambitious 
projects,  and  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Scot- 
land  might  invade  England  where  it  is  weakest 
and  most  defenceless. 
S^etain  NOTHING  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her 
)ier  in  in  England ;  and  to  permit  her  either  to  live  at  li« 
WSWPt  i^rty  there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison.  The  for- 
mer was  a  dangerous  experiment.  Her  court  would 
become  a  place  of  resort  to  all  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
to  the  disaffected,  and  to  the  lovers  of  innovation. 
Though  Elizabeth  affected  to  represent  Mary'9 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown  as  ilUfounded, 
she  was  not  ignorant  that  they  did  not  appear  in 
that  light  to  the  nation,  and  that  many  thought 
them  preferable  even  to  her  own  title.  If  the  aetir 
vity  of  her  emissaries  had  gained  her  so  many  abetr 
tors,  her  own  personal  influence  was  much  more  to 
be  dreaded ;  her  beauty,  her  address,  her  sufferings^ 
by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would  excite 
could  not  fail  of  making  many  cpn  verts  to  her  party.* 
iIt  was  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
treating  Mary  as  a  prisoner  would  excite  unir 
versal  indignation  -against  Elizabeth,  and  that  by 
this  unexampled  severity  towards  a  Queen,  wh^ 
implored*  and  to  whom  she  had  promised,  her 
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piotectioB,  she  would  forfeit  the  praise  of  justice 
and  humanity,  which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  ad- 
ministration^j  But  the  English  monarchs  were 
often  ao  solicitous  to  secure  their  kingdom  against 
the  Scots,  as  to  he  little  scrupulous  ahout  the 
means  which  they  employed  for  that  purpose. 
H^iry  IV.  had  seized  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  who  was  forced  hy  the  violence  of  a 
storm  to  take  refiige  in  one  of  the  ports  of  his 
kingdom ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, without  regarding  his  tender  age,  or  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a 
prisoner  for  many  years.  This  action,  though  de- 
tested by  posterity,  Elizabeth  resolved  now  to  imi- 
tate. Her  virtue  was  not  more  proof  than  that 
of  Henry  had  been,  against  the  temptations  of  in- 
terest; and/(he  possession  of  a  present  advantage 
was  preferred  to  the  prospect  of  future  fame; 
The  satis^ction  which  she  felt  in  mortifying. a 
rival,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  she  en^  • 
vied,  had,  perhaps,  no  less  influence  than  political  [ 
condderations,  in  bringing  her  to  this  resoluti^^  ' 
But,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  screen  herselt 
from  tlie  censure  which  this  conduct  merited, 
and  to  make  her  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Queen 
Idok  like  the  efect  of  necessity  rather  than  of 
choice,  she  determined  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  concern  for  her  interest,  and  of  deep  sympathy 
with  her  sufferings,  y 

With  this    view,  she    instantly  despatched     May  so. 
Lord  Scrope,  warden  of  the  west  ms^rcheis,  and 
Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  her  vice-chamberlain,  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  letters  full  of  expressions  of 
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kindness  and  condolence.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
they  bad  private  instructions  to  watch  all  her  mo- 
tions, and  to  take  care  that  she  should  not  escape 
into  her  own  kingdom.*  On  their  arrival,  Mary 
demandlSd  a  personal  interview  with  the  Queen, 
that  she  might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  receive  from  her  those  friend- 
ly offices  which  she  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  | 
They  answered,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  admis^ 
sion  into  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  was  at 
present  denied  her ;  that  while  she  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of' 
her  husband,  their-  mistress,  to  whom  he  was  so 
nearly  allied,  could  not,  without  bringing  a  stain 
upon  her  own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her  pre- 
sence ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  herself 
from  that  aspersion,  they  promised  her  a  recep- 
tion suitable  to  her  dignity,  and  aid  proportionate 
to  her  distress.! 

NoTHiNG  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pre- 
tence; and  it  was  the  occasion  of  leading  the 
Queen  of  Scots  into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  wished  to  entangle  her.  Mary 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
manner  of  evading  her  request ;  but,  as  she  could 
not  believe  so  many  professions  of  friendship  to  be 
void  of  sincerity,  she  frankly  offered  to  submit  ' 
her  cause  to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,  and 
undertook  to  produce  such  proofs  of  her  own  in- 
nocence, and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  her,  as  should  fully  remove  the 
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scraples,  and  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  English     book  I 

Queen.     This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Eliza-   ._  ^'^^  ! 

beth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter.     In  contse-      ues. 
quence  of  this  appeal  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  she  5t^**^^ 
now  considered   herself  as  the  umpire  between  vantage  of 
her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw  that  she  would  ^^  ^^' 
have  it  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protract  the 
inquiry  to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and  involve 
it  in  endless  difficulties.     In  the  mean  time,  she 
was  furnished  with  a  plausible  reason  for  keeping 
her  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  for  refusing  to 
contribute  towards  replacing  her  on  the  throne, 
A«  Mary's  conduct  had  been  extremely  incau- 
tious,   and  the  presumptions  of  her   guilt  were 
many  and  strong,  it  was  not  impossible  her  sub- 
jects might  make  good  their  charge  against  her ; 
and  if  this  should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  she 
would,  thenceforth,  cease  to  be  the  'object  of  re- 
gard or  compassion,  and  the  treating  her  with 
coldness  and  neglect  would  merit  little  censure. 
In  a  matter  so  dark  and  mysterious,  there  was  no 
probability  that  Mary  could  bring  proofs  of  her 
innocence,  so  incontested,  as  to  render  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  Queen  altogether  culpable ; 
and,   perhaps,  impatience  under  restraint,  suspi- 
cion of  Elizabeth's  partiality,   or  the  discovery  of 
ner  artifices,  might  engage  Mary  in  such  cabals, 
as  would  justify  the  using  her  with  greater  rigour. 
Elizabeth  early  perceived  many  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Scottish  Queen,  carried  on  under  her 
direction.     There  was  some  danger,  however,  that 
Mary  might  discover  her  secret  intentions  too 
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soon,  and  by  receding  from  the  offer  wlueh  abe 
bad  made,  endeavour  to  disappoint  them.  But, 
i^a^T  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  event,  she  determined  not  to  drop 
the  inquiry,  and  had  thought  of  several  different 
expedients  for  carrying  it  on.  The  Countess  of 
Lennox,  convinced  that  Mary  was  accessary  to 
thje  murder  of  her  son,  and  thirsting  for  that 
vengeance  which  it  was  natural  for  a  moth»  to 
demand,  had  implored  Elizabeth's  justice,  and 
solicited  her,  with  many  tears,  in  her  own  nam^ 
and  in  her  husband's,  to  bring  the  Scottish  Queen 
to  a  trial  for  that  crime.^  The  jmirents  of  the 
imhappy  Prince  had  •  just  right  to  prefer  this 
accusation ;  nor  could  she,  who  was  their  nearest 
kinswoman,  be  condemned  for  listening  to  so 
equitable  a  demand.  Besides,  as  the  Scottish  no- 
bles openly  accused  Mary  of  the  same  crime,  and 
pretended  to  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge  by 
sufiScient  proof,  it  would  be  no  ^difficult  matter 
to  prevail  on  them  to  petition  the  Queen  of 
England  to  take  cognizance  of  their  proceedings 
against  their  sovereign ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  English  council,  that  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  comply  with  the  request.f  At  the  same 
time,  the  obsolete  claim  of  the  si^riority  of 
England  over  Scotland  began  to  be  talked  of; 
and,  on  that  account*  it  was  pretended  that  thre 
decisioi^  of  the  contest  between  Mary  and  h^ 
subjects  belonged  of  right  to  Elizabeth.^:  But, 
though  !lSli2;abeth  revolved  all  these  expedients 
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in  her  mind,  and  kept  them  in  leserve  to  he  made 
use  of  as  oceasiim  might  require,  she  wished  that 
the  inquiry  into  Mary's  conduct  should  appear  to  i^ 
he  undertaken  purely  in  compliance  with  her  own 
demandt  and  in  order  to  vindicate  her  innocence ; 
and  so  long  as  that  appearance  could  he  preserved, 
none  of  the  other  expedients  were  to  he  employed. 

When  Mary  consented  to  suhmit  her  cause  to    > 
l^zabethilfibe  wgs  far  from  suspecting  that  any 
bad  consequences  could  follow,  or  that  any  dan- 
gerous pretensions  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.y^ 
^She  expected  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  receive 
and  examine  her  defences;*  she  meant  to  consider    '^ 
her  as  an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was 
willing  to  explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that 
was  liable  to  censure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a 
superior,  before  whom  she  was  bound  to  plead  her 
cause.    But  Elizabeth  put  a  very  different  sense 
on  Mary's  offer.     She  considered  herself  as  chosen  | 
to  be  judge  in  the  controversy  between  the  Scot*  I 
tish  Queen  and  her  subjects,  and  began  to  act  in 
that  capacity.  /  She  proposed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  hear  the  pleadings  of  both  parties,  and 
wrote  to  the  R^ent  of  Scotland  to  empower  pro- 
per persons  to  appear  before  them  in  his  name,  and 
to  produce  what  he  could  allege  in  vindication  of 
his  proceedings  gainst  his  sovereign. 

Maey  had  hitherto  relied  with  unaccountable  Mary 
credulity  on  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard,  and  ^^^ed  at* 
expected  that  so  many  kind  speeches  would,  at  ^^ 

^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  10, 
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last,  be  accompanied  with  some  suitable  actions. 
But  this  proposal  entirely  undeceived  her.  Bbe 
laas.  plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's  con- 
duct, and  saw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to 
her  own  honour  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  to  stand  together  with  them 
at  the  bar  of  a  superior  and  a  judge.  She  retract- 
ed the  offer  which  she  had  made^  and  which  had 
been  perverted  to  a  purpose  so  contrary  to  her  in- 
tention! A^he  demanded,  with  more  earnestness 
than  ever  to  be  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  pre- 
JbIj  13.  sence ;  and  wrote  to  her  in  a  strain  very  different 
from  what  she  had  formerly  used,  and  which  fully 
discovers  the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on 
her  heart.  ( **  In  my  present  situation,"  says  she, 
*'  I  neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations 
**  of  my  subjects,^  I  am  ready,  of  my- own  accord, 
and  out  of  friendship  to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scru- 
ples, and  to  vindicate  my  own  conduct.  My 
subjects  are  not  my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  sub- 
mitting my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial,  acknowledge 
**  them  to  be  so.  I  fled  into  your  arms,  as  into 
^*  those  of  ,my  nearest  relation  and  niost  perfect 
^*  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I  iniagined,  in 
**  choosing  you,  preferably  to  any  other  prince,  to 
**  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured  Queen.  Was  it 
ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing, 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed 
to  his  justice,  against  the  false  accusations  of 
their  enemies?/  You  admitted  into  your  pre- 
"  sence  my  bastard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion;  and  you  deny  me  that  honour  !  TGod 
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^*  forbid  that  I  should  be .  the  occasion  of  bringing     BOOK 
**  any  stain  upon  your,  reputation !  I.  expected  that    ^J^',^ 
**  your  manner  of  treating  me  would  have  added      1568. 
^Mustre  to  itj  Suflfer  me  either  to  implore  the  April  «i. 

aid  of  other  princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this  head 
*^  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of  my  wrongs 
*^  greater ;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that 
'^  assistance  which  it  becomes  you,^  more  than 
^'  any  other  prince,  to  grant;  and,  by  that  bene^ 
'^  fit,  bind  me  to  yourself  in  die  indissoluble  ties 
•*  of  gratitude.*** 

This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizabeth's  Jupeso. 
plan,  but  did  not  divert  her  from  the  prosecution  bethVpie* 
of  it.     She  laid  the  matter  before  the  privy  coun-  ca«^«- 
cil,  and  it  was  there  determined,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  to  go -on  with  the  inquiry  into  her  coim 
duct,  and, '  until  that  were  finished,  it  was  ^eed 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  consistently!  with  her 
own  honour,  or  with  the  safety  of  her  government, 
either  give  her  the  assistance  which  Aie  demand- 
ed, or  permit  her  to  retire  oUt  of  the.  kingdom. 
Lest  she  should  'have  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
while  she  resided  so  near  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  remove  her  to  some  place  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  borders«f . ' 

While  the  English  court. was  occupied  in  these  i^dceed- 
deliberations^  ithe  Regent  did  not  neglect  to  im-  S^^t*^ 
prove  the  victory  at  Langside.    That  event  was  gs«iwt  Ae 
of  the  utmost,  importance  to  him.     It  not  only  adU^esitt* 
drove  ihe  Que^  herself  out  of  the  kingdom,  bat 
left  her  adherents  dispersed,  and  without  a  leader. 
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at  his  mercy.  He  seemed  resolved^  att  first/  t# 
proceed  against  tfaem  with  the  utmost  rigour^  Six 
persons  c^  some  distinction^  who4iad  been  taken 
prisoners  in  the  hattle,  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  deaths  as  rehels  against  the  King's  government 
They  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  hut,  hy 
the  powerful  intercesidon  of  Knox^  they  obtained 
a  pardon«  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh  was  one  of 
the  number,  who  lived  to  give  both  the  R^ent 
and  Knox  reason  to  repent  of  this  commendable 
act  of  lenity.* 

Soon  after  the  R^ent  marched  with  an  artay^ 
consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  one  thou^- 
sand  fiM>t,  towards  the  west  borders^  The  nobles 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  Queetf  s 
adherents ;  but  as  they  had  not  force  sufficient  to ' 
obstruct  his  progress,  he  mtist  either  have  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  the  King,  or  would  hafve  laid 
waste  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword.  But  Eliza-^ 
beth,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in 
confusion,  by  preserving  the  balance  between  the 
two  parties,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  sooth 
the  Scottish  Queen  by  gentle  treatment,  inter- 
posed at  her  desire.  After  keeping  the  field  two 
weeks,  the  Regent,  in  compliance  to  tlie  English 
ambassador,  dismissed  his  forces ;  and  an  expedi« 
tion,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  oppon-^ 
.ents^  ended  with  a  few  acts  of  seventy.f 

The  resolution,  of  the  English  privy  council, 
with  regard  to  Mary's  person,  was  soon  earned 
into  execution;  and,  without  regar^ng  her  re* 
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monstrAiices  or  oamplaints^  slie  was  eoildUctecl  td     Book 
Bolton,  a  castle  of  Lord  Scrope's,  on  the  borders  ^       '^- 
of  YorkshirCi*    In  this  place,  her  eorreqpondrace      i5<i6. 
lyith  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more  diffi*  ^^^  ^^ 
cult,  and  any  prospect  of  making  her  escape  Was 
Entirely  cut  off.     She  mow  felt  herself  to  be  oom- 
fletely  in  Elizabeth's  power,  and,  fchougb  treisted 
as  yet  with  the  respect  due  to  a  Qnesen^  her.  jreal 
condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner.  Mary  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  it  as 
the  worst  of  all  evils.'    While  the  rem^nbrance 
of  her  late  imprisonment  was  still  lively,  ^d  the 
terroir  of  a  new  one  filled  her  mind,  Elisabeth 
thought  it  a  proper  juncture  to  renew  he?  &rmer 
proposition,  that  she  would  suffer  the  Regent  and  July  d^« 
his  a^erents  to  be  called  into  England,  and  con* 
sent  to  their  being  heard  in  defence  of  their  owii 
conduct.     She  declared  it  to  be  far  from  her  in«- 
tentidn  to  claim  any  right  of  judgipg  between 
Mary  and  her  subjects,  or  of  degrading  her  so  fiir  > 
as  to  require  that  she  should  answer  to  their  ae« 
cosations.    On  the  contrary,  Murray  imd  his  i^ 
sociates  were  summoned  to  appear^  in  asdex  to 
justify  their  conduct  in  treating  their  sovereign  so 
harshly^  and  to  vindicate  themselves  frm^  tiiose 
crimes  with  which  she  had  charged  them.  On  her 
part,  Elizabeth  promised,  whatever  should  be  the 
issue  of  this  inquiry,  to  employ  all  her  power  and 
influence  towards  replacing  Mary  on  her  throne, 
under  a  few  limitations,  by  no  means  unreason- 
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abler- '  Msry^  deceived  by*  this  seeming  attention 
to  her  dignity  as  a  Queen ;  soothed^  on  one  hand, 
by  a  promise  more  flatterjing  than  any  which  she 
had  hitherto  received  from  Elizabeth,  and  urged, 
on  the  other,  by  the  feelings  which  were  natural 
on  being 'Conducted  intaamore  intericHr  part  of 
England,  and  kept  there  in  more  rigorous  confine- 
ment, complied  at  lengthi  with  what  Elizabeth  re- 
quired,"and  promised  to  send  commissioners  io  the 
conferentes  appointed  to  be  held  at  York.^ 

In  order  to  persuade  Elizabeth  that  she  desired 
nothing  so  mudi  as  to^  render  the  ifnibn  between 
them  as  close  as  possibly  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  relax  somewhat  in  one  point,  with:  regard  to 
which,;  during  all  her  past  and  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes, she  was  uniformly  inflexible.  She  express- 
ed a  great^vtoeration  for  the  liturgy  <^f  the  chiu-ch 
of  EnglandVshe  wad  often  present  at  religious 
worship,  aeoordi%to  th^  rites  of  tbe  Reformed 
church ;  mai^e  choice  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  to 
be  her>t9)aplain;  heard  him  preach  against  the  er- 
rors of  Popery  with  attention  atid  seeming  plea- 
sure ;  and  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching converision.f  Such  was  Mary's  known 
and  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Popish  -  religion, 
that  it  4s  imfpossible  to  believe  her  sincere  in  this' 
part  df^ii^' 'conduct;  nor  can  any  thing  mark 
more  Btetmgly  the  wretdiedness  of  her  condition. 


*  Anders,  iv.  part  i.  p.  ll,  12,  &c.  109,  &c.  Haynes,  468, 
&c.    Statfe  Trials,  Edit.  Hafgrav^,  i.  90. 
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atid  the  excess  of  her  fears,  than  that  they  hetray-     BOOK 
ed  her  iiito  dissimulation,  in  a  matter  concerning   \^  '^^ 
which  her  sentiments  were>  at  all  other  tiioen,      isas. 
scrupulously  delicate. 

At  this  time  the  Regent  called  a  Parliament,  ^^-  ]?• 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  those  who  ment  in 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority.  The  S*^*^**^ 
Queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll  and 
Huntly,  whom  Mary  had  appointed  her  lieutenants, 
the  one  in  the  south,  and  the  other  in  the  north 
df  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  to  obstruct 
this  meetings  Compassion  for  the  Queen,  and 
^nvy  at  those  who  governed  in  the  King's  name^ 
had  added  so  much  strength  to  the  party4  that  the 
Regent  would  have  found  it  diflBcult  to  withstand 
its  efforts.  But  as  Mary  had  submitted  her  cause 
to  Elizabeth,  she  could  not  refuse,  at  her  desire^ 
to  command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  wait  patiently  until  matters  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  England.  By  procuring  this  ces- 
sation of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  as  seasonable 
relief  to  the  Regent's  faction,  as  $he  had  formerly 
given  to  the  Queen's,* 

The  Regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even 
at  Elizabeth's  request,  to  put  off  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.f  But  we  may  ascribe  to  her  influence, 
as  well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  Maitland,  who  la-? 
boured  to  prevent  the  one-half  of  his  countrymen 
from  exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances  of 
moderation  which  this  Parliament  discovered  in 
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BOOK     its  proceedings.     The  most  violent  opponents  of 
^' ^^.  the  King's  government  were  forfeited;  the  rest 

1568.      were  allowed  still  to  hope  for  favour.* 
Elizabeth        No  sooner  did  the  Queen  of  Scots  submit  hef 
SeRp^ent  ^^"^6  to  her  rival,  than  Elizabeth  required  the  Re- 
to  dti'enti    gent  to  send  to  York  deputies  properly  instructed 
d^r^      for  vindicating  his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  com- 
missioners.     It  was  not  without  hesitation  and 
anxiety  that  the  Regent  consented  to  this  mear 
sure.     His  authority  was  already  established  in 
Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  To  suffer 
its  validity  now  to  be  called  in  question,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  was  extremely  i&or- 
tifying.     To  accuse  his  sovereign  before  strangers^ 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Scottish  name,  was  an 
odious  task.     To  fail  in  this  accusation  was  dan- 
gerous ;  to  succeed  in  it  was  disgraceful.     But  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  faction  daily  increased.  He 
dreaded  the  interposition  of  the  French  King  in 
its  behalf.  In  his  situation,  and  in  a  matter  which 
Elizabeth  had  so  much  at  heart,  her  commands 
were  neither  to  be  disputed  nor  disobeyed.f 
Both  the         The  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  York 
he^app^t  added  to  the  ignominy  of  the  step  which  he  was 
commis-      obliged  to  take.     All  his  associates  declined  the 
omce;  tney  were  unwilhng  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  odium  and  danger  with  which  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  discharge  of  it  would  be  at- 
tended, unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  these 
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i^  (tommon  with  them.  The  Earl  of  Mortori, 
Sothwell  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Pitcaim  Commen- 
dator  of  Dunfermline,  arid  Lord  Lindsay,,  were  ues. 
joined  with  him  in  commission,  Macgill  of  Ran-  ^^^'  ^^' 
keilor,  and  Balnaves  of  Halhill,  two  eminetit  ci- 
vilians, George  Buchanan,  Murray's  faithful  dd^ 
herent,  a  man  whose  genius  did  honour  to  the  age, 
Maitland,  ^nd  several  others,  were  appointed  to 
attend  them  as  assistants.  Maitland  owed  this 
distinction  to  the  Regent's  fear,  rather  than  to  his 
nfFection.  He  had  warmly  remonstrated  against 
this  measure.  He  wished  his  country  to  con- 
tinue in  friendship  with  England,  but  not  to  be- 
come dependent  on  that  nation.  He  was  desirous 
of  re-establishilig  the  Qiieen  in  some  degree  of 
power,  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  the  King 
possessed ;  and  the  Regent  could  not,  with  safety^ 
leave  behind  him  a  man,  whose  views  were  so  con- 
trary to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his  superior  abili* 
ties,  had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  nation^ 
equal  to  that  which  others  derived  from  the  anti- 
quity aild  power  of  their  families:* 

Mary  empowered  Lesly  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord 
Livingston,    Lord  Boyd,  Lord  Herries,    Gavin 
Hamilton,  Comm.endator  of  Kilwinning;  Sir  John  . 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cockbum  ot 
Stirling,  to  appear  in  her  name.f 

Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Radcliff  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 


♦  Buch.   871.    Anders,  vol.  iv.  35:    Mdv.  JS6,  188. 
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Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  ker  commissioners  to  Iiear  Bod^ 
parties. 

The  fourth  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for 
opening  the  conference.  The  great  abilities  of  the 
deputies  on  both  sides,  the  dignity  of  the  judges 
befbre  whom  they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank 
of  the  persons  whose  cause  was  to  be  heard,  and 
the  importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  rendered 
the  whole  transaction  no  less  illustrious  than  it 
was  singular.  The  situation  in  which  Elizabeth 
appeared  on  this  occasion,  strikes  us  with  an  air 
of  ^  magnificence.  Her  rival,  an  independent 
Queen,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient  race  of  moiu 
archs,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands,  and  appeared, 
by  her  ambassadors,  before  her  tribunal  The 
Regent  of  Scotland,  who  represented  the  majesty, 
and  possessed  the  authority  of  a  King,  stood  m 
person  at  her  bar.  And  the  &te  of  a  kingdom, 
whose  power  her  ancestors  had  often  dreaded,  but 
could  never  subdue,  was  now  at  her  disposal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  the  several 
parties  consented  to  this  conference,  and  the  rssue 
to  which  they  expected  to  bring  it,  were  extreme- 
ly different. 

Mary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  of  her 
former  authority.  This  induced  her  to  consent 
to  a  measure  against  which  she  had  long  stnig* 
gled.  Elizabeth's  promises  gave  her  ground  for 
entertaining  hopes  of  being  restored  to  her  king-^ 
dom;  in  order  to  which  she  wouM  have  wil- 
lingly made  many  concessions  to  the  King^s 
party ;  and  the  influence  of  the  En^tish  Queen, 
as  well  as  her  own  impatience  under  her  present 
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situation,  might  have  led  her  to  many  more.^  book 
The  Regent  aimed  at  nothing  hut  securing  ,^^  _ 
Elizabeth's  protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  i^^a. 
not  to  hav^e  had  the  most  distant  thoughts  of 
coming  to  any  composition  with  Mary.  Eliza- 
beth's views  were  more  various,  and  her  schemes 
more  intricate.  She  seemed  to  he  Ml  of  concern 
for  Mary's  honour,  and  solicitous  that  she  should 
wipe  off  the  aspersions  which  blemished  her  cha- 
racter. This  she  pretended  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  conference;  amusing  Mary,  and  eluding 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  am* 
l)assadors  in  her  behalf,  by  repeated  promises  of 
assisting  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  venture  to  do 
so,  without  bringing  disgrace  upon  herself.  But 
tinder  this  veil  of  friendship  and  generosity,  Eliza- 
beth concealed  sentiments  of  a  different  nature. 
She  expected  that  the  Kegent  would  accuse 
Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  She  jencouraged  him,  as  far  as  de>^ 
cency  would  permit,  to  take  this  desperate  step.f 
And  as  this  accusation  might  terminate  in  two 
different  ways,  she  had  concerted  measures  for 
her  future  conduct  suitable  to  each  of  these.  If 
the  chaise  against  Mary  should  appear  to  be 
well-founded,  she  resolved  to  pronounce  her 
unworthy  of  wearing  a  crown,  and  to  declare 
that  she  would  never  burden  her  own  conscience 
with  the  guilt  of  an  action  so  detestable  as  the 
restoring  her  to  her   kingdom.^:     If  it  should 


*  Andecs.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  S3.     Good.  vol.  ii.  337. 
t  Anders.  voL  iv.  part  ii.  11,  45.    Haynes,  487« 
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happen,  that  what  her  accusers  alleged  did  n^t 

aynouDt  ta  a  proof  of  guilt,  hut  only  of  malad* 

1568.      ministration,  she  determined  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty 

JTor  restoring  her,  but  on  such  conditions  as  would 

render  her  hereafter  dependent,  not  only  upon 

England,  but  upon  her  own  subjects.*    As  every 

step  in  the  progress  of  the  conference,  as  well  as 

the  final  result   of  it,  was  in  Elizabeth's   own 

power,   she  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  choose 

which  of  these  courses  she  should  hold ;  qr  if  there 

appeared  to  be  any  danger  or  inconyeniency  in 

pursuing  either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the 

Whole  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in 

inextricable  perplexity. 

Complaint       Th^  Conference,  however,   was  opened   with 

Queen's      much  solemnity.     But  the  very  first  step  disco? 

sTonS?"      ^^''^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Elizabeth's  intention  to  infla^ne, 

against  the  rather  than  to  extinguish,   the  dissensions  and 

^^^'      animosities  among  the    Scotig.     No   endeavours 

were  used  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 

pr  to  mdify  the  fierceness  pf  their  hatred,  by 

bringing  the  Queen  to   oflFer  pardon  for   lyhat 

was  past,  or  her  subjects  to  promise  more  dutiful 

October  8.  obedience   for   the   future.      On    the    contrary, 

Mary's  coipmissioners  were  permitted  to  prefer 

a  complaint  against  the  Regent  and  his  party, 

containing  an  enumeration  of  their  treasonable 

actions,  of  their  seizing  her  pei:son  by  force  of 

arms,  committing  her  to  prison,  compelling  he^ 

to  resign  the  crown,    and   making   use  of  her 

^on's  name    to  colour  their   usurpation   of  the 

•         ■  ^  -  .     -  .    ,     • 

*  Anders,  vol,  iv.  part  ii.  16. 
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'wliole  royal  authority;  and  of  all  these  enormi- 
ties they  required  such  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
dress, as  the  injuries  of  one  QueiBn  demanded  from    '  U69. 
the  justice  of  another.* 

It  was  then  expected  that  the  Regent  would 
have  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  that  unna^- 
tural  crime  to  which  he  pretended  the  Queen  had 
leen  accessary,  and  would  have  produced  evidence 
in  support  of  his  charge.  But,  far  from  accusing 
Mary,  the  Regent  did  not  even  answer  the  com- 
plaints brought  against  himsalf.  He  discovered  a 
xelijLctance  at  undertaking  that  oi&ce,  and  started 
many  doubts  and  scniples,  with  regard  to  which 
he  demanded  to  he  resolved  by  Elizabeth  herselff 
His  reserve  and  hesitation  were  no  less  surprising 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  English  commissioners 
than  to  his  own  associates.  They  knew  that  he 
could  not  vindicate  his  own  conduct  without 
charging  the  murder  upon  the  Queen,  and  he  had 
jiot  hitherto  shown  any  extraordinary  delicacy  on 
that  head.  An  intrigue,  however,  had  been  se- 
cretly carried  on,  since  his  arrival  at  York,  which 
explains  this  mystery.  intrigues 

[The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  S'ih?^ 
most  powerful  and  most  popular  man  in  England.  Kegent. 
His  wife  was  lately  dead ;  and  he  began  already 
to  form  a  project,  which  he  afterwards  more  open- 
ly avowed,  oi  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
by  a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  saw 
the  infamy  which  would  be  the  consequpnce  of  ^ 
jniblic  accusation  against  Mary,  and  how  prejudir 


*  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  52.  t  Haynes,  478. 
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cial  it  might  be  to  her  pretensions  to  the  £ng* 
lish  succession.  ('  In  order  to  save  her  from  this 
x$68,      cruel  mortification,  he  applied  to  Maitland^  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  a  man  of  so 
much  reputation  for  wisdom,  concurring  with  the 
Regent  in  a  measure  so  dishonourable  to  them- 
selves, to  their  Queen,  and  to  their  country;  sub- 
mitting the  public  transactions  of  the  nation  to 
the  judgment  of  foreigners ;   and  publi$;hing  the 
ignominy  and  exposing  the  faults  of  their   sove- 
reign, which  they  were  bound,  in  good  policy,  as 
well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.     It  was 
easy  for  Maitland,  whos*e   sentiments  were  the 
same  with  the  Duke's,  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
duct.    He  assured  him  that  he  had  employed  all 
his  credit  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this 
measure;   and  would  still  contribute,  to  the  tit* 
most  of  his  power,  to  divert  them  from  it.     This 
encouraged  Norfolk  to  communicate  the  matter  to 
the  Regent.     He  repeated  and  enforced  the  same 
arguments  which  he  had  used  with  Maitland.    He 
warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  must  ex» 
pose  himself  by  such  a  violent  action  as  the  pub- 
lic accusation  of  his  sovereign.    Mary  would  never 
forgive  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  fix  such  a 
brand  of  infamy  on  her  character.     If  she  ever  re- 
covered any  degree  of    power,   his^  destruction 
would  be  inevitable,  and  he  would  justly  ^merit  it 
at  her  hands.     Nor  would  Elizabeth  screen  him 
from  this,  by  a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct. 
For,  whatever  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might 
produce,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  definitive 
sentence  in  the  cause.     Let  him  only  demand 
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that  tlie  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  decision     book 
immediately  after  hearing  the  proof,  and  he  would   .^    '^^ 
be  fully  convinced  how  false  and  insidions  her  in-      ises. 
tentions  were,  and,  by  consequence,  how  improper 
it  would  be  for  him  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his 
own   sovereign.*      The   candour  which   Norfolk 
seemed  to  discover  in  these  remonstrances,  as  well 
as  the  truth  which  they  contained,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Regent.    He  daily  received  the 
strongest  assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  if  he  abstained  from  accusing 
her  of  such  an  odious  crime,  together  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  her  irreconcilable  hatred,  if  he  acted 
a  contrary  part.+  All  these  considerations  concur- 
red  in  determining  him  to  alter  his  purpose,  and 
to  make  trial  of  the  expedient  which  the  Duke 
liad  suggested. 

He  demanded,  therefore,  to  be  informed,  before  October  9. 
he  proceeded  farther,  whether  the  English  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  declare  the  Queen 
guilty,  by  a  judicial  act ;  whether  they  would  pro- 
mise to  pass  sentence  without  dcjlay ;  whether  the 
Queen  should  be  kept  under  such  restraint,  as  to 
prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government  now 
established  in  Scotland ;  and  whether  Elizabeth, 
if  she  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  King's 
party,  would  engage  to  protect  it  for  the  future  ?J 
The  paper  containing  these  demands  was  signed  by 


»  Melv.  187..     Haynes,  573. 
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himself  aloBe,  without  communicating  it  to  any 
of  his  attendants,  except  Maitland  and  Melvil  * 
1568.  But,  lest  so  many  precautions  should  excite  any 
suspicion  of  their  proceedings,  from  some  conscious- 
ness of  defect  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  tb 
produce  against  his  sovereign,  Murray  empowered 
Lethington,  Macgill,  and  Buchanan,  to  wait  upon 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  lay  hefore  them,  not  in  their 
puhlic  characters  as  commissioners,  hut  as  private 
persons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  sonnets, 
and  all  the  other  papers  upon  which  was  founded 
the  charge  of  her  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
the  King,  and  to  declare  that  this  confidential 
communication  was  made  to  them,  with  a  view 
to  learn  whether  the  Queen  of  England  would 
consider  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  Regent's  solicitude,  to 
know  on  what  footing  he  stood.  To  have  ven- 
tured on  a  step  so  uncommon  and  dangerous,  as 
the  accusing  his  sovereign,  without  previously  as- 
certaining that  he  might  take  it  with  safety, 
would  have  been  unpardonable  imprudence.  But 
Elizabeth,  who  did  not  expect  that  he  would 
have  moved  any  such  difficulty,  had  not  em^ 
powered  her  commissioners  to  giye  him  that  sar 
tisfaction  which  he  demanded.  It  became  ne-. 
cessary  to  transmit  the  articles  to  herself,  and  by 
the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed  them,  it  is  easy 
to  see   that  he  wished  that  they  should  make 


*  Anders,  vol,  iv.  part  ii.  56.    Melv.  igo. 
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no  slight  impression  on  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 
ters.' "  Think  not  the  Scots,'*  said  he,  "  over- 
"  scrupulous  or  precise.  Let  us  view  their  con-  ues." 
"  duct  as  we  would  wish  our  own  to  be  vieyired  in 
**  a  like  situation.  The  game  they  play  is  deep ; 
their  estates,  their  lives,  their  honour,  ^re  at 
stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own  power  to  be  re- 
conciled to  their  Queen,  or  to  offend  her  irre- 
coverably ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance,  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not  exces^ 
«  sive."* 

While  the  English  commissioners  waited  for 
fuller  instructions  with  regard  to  the  Regent's 
demands,  he  gave  in  an  answer  to  the  complaint 
which  had  been  offered  in  the  n^me  of  the  Scotr 
tish  Queen.  It  was  expressed  in  terms  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  system  which  he  had  at  that 
time  adopted.  It  contained  no  insinuation  of 
the  Queen's  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband ;  the  bitterness  pf  style  peculiar  to 
the  age  was  considerably  abated ;  and  though  he 
pleaded,  that  the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell  made  it  necessary  to  take  arms  in  or- 
der to  dissolve  it ;  tliough  Mary's  attachment  to 
a  man  so  odious  justified  the  keeping  her  for  some 
time  under  restraint ;  yet  nothing  more  was  said 
on  these  subjects  than  was  barely  requisite  in  his 
own  defence.  The  Queen's  commissioners  did 
pot  fail  to  reply.f  Bv^t  while  the  article  with  Oct.  i  j 
respect  to  the  murder  remained  untouched,  these 
>vere  only  skirmishes  at  a  distance,  of  no  con- 

*  ^ders.  vol.  iv.  77.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  64'^  SO. 
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sequence  towards  ending  the  contest,  and  were 
little  regarded  by  Elizabeth,  or  her  commis- 
1568.  sioners.  x{ 
«^ace°"  ^^^  conference  had  hitherto  been  conducted 
'  inoyed  to  in  SL  manner  which  disappointed  Elizabeth's  views, 
^^tmm-  ^^^  produced  none  of  those  discoveries  which  she 
had  expected.  The  distance  between  York  and 
London,  and  the  necessity  of  consulting  her  upon 
every  difficulty  which  occurred,  consumed  much 
time.  Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scotti^ 
Kegent,  however  secretly  carried  on,  was  not,  in 
all  probability,  unknown  to  a  princess  so  remark- 
able for  her  sagacity  in  penetrating  the  designs 
of  her  enemies,  and  seeing  through  their  deepest 
schemes.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  returning  any 
answer  to  thie  Regent's  demands,  she  resolved  to 
remove  the  conference  to  Westminster^  and  to  ap- 
point new  commissioners,  in  whom  she  could  more 
absolutely  confide.  Both  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
the  Regent  were  brought,  without  difficulty,  to 
approve  of  this  resolution.f 

We  often  find  Mary  boasting  of  the  superiori- 
ty in  argument  obtained  by  her  commissioners 
during  the  conference  at  York,  and  how,  by  the 
strength  of  their  reasons,  they  confounded  her 
adversaries,  and  silenced  all  their  cavils4  The 
dispute  stood,  at  tliat  time,  on  a  footing  which 
rendered  her  victory  not  only  apparent,  but  easy. 
Her  participation  of  the  guilt  of  the  King's  mur- 
der was  the  circumstance  upon  which  her  subjects 

*  Good.  vol.  ii.  160.    Anders,  vol.  iii.  24. 
t  Haynes,  484.    Anders,  vol.  iv.  94^ 
i  Good.  vol.  I  186,  284,  350, 
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must  have  rested,  as  a  justification  of  their  violent 
proceedings  against  her ;  and,  while  they  industri* 
ously  avoided  mentioning  that,  her  cause  gained      uqs^ 
as  much  as  that  of  her  adversaries  lost  by  suppress- 
ing this  capital  argument. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  Mary  should  not  en- 
joy the  same  advantage  in  the  conference  to  be 
held  at  Westminster.  She  deliberated  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  how  she  might  overcome  the 
Kegent's  scruples,  and  persuade  him  to  accuse 
the  Queen.  She  considered  of  the  most  proper 
method  for  bringing  Mary's  commissioners  to 
answer  such  an  accusation;  and  as  she  foresaw 
that  the  promises  with  which  it  was  necessary  to 
allure  the  Regent,  and  which  it  was  impossible  ta 
conceal  from  the  Scottish  Queen^  would  naturally 
exasperate  her  to  a  great  degree,  she  determined 
to  guard  her  more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and,  though 
Lord  Scrope  had  given  her  no  reason  to  distrust 
his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet,  because  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  she  thought  it 
proper  to  remove  the  Queen  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  commit  her  to  the  \ 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  that  \ 
castle  bdonged.* 

Mary  began  to  suspect  the  design  of  this  se-  MaryV 
Gond  conference;   and,  notwithstanding   the  sa-  ofTi?M-* 
tisfaction  she  expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  taken  ^^h's  in- 
more  immediately  under  the  Queen's  own  eye,f  oct  2U 
she  framed  her  instructions  to  her  commissioners 
in  such  a  manner,   as  to  avoid  being  brought 

• 
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under  the  necessity  of  answering  the  accusation 
of  her  subjects,  if  they  should  be  so  desperate  a» 
to  exhibit  one  against  her.^     These  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  extremely 
mortifying.     The  Regent  having  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  was 
immediately  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence, 
and  received  by  her,  not  only  with  respect,  but 
with  aflfection.     This  Mary  justly  considered  as 
an  open  declaration  of  that  Queen's  partiality  to- 
wards her  adversaries.     In  the  first  emotions  of 
her  tesentment,  she  wrote  to  her  commissioners, 
and  commanded  them  to  complain,  in  the  presence 
of  the  English  nobles,  and  before  the  ambassadors 
of  foreign  princes,  of  the  usage  she  had  hitherto 
met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries  which  she 
had  reason  to  apprehend.     Her  rebellious  subjects 
were  allowed  access  to  the  Queen,  she  was  exclud- 
ed from  her  presence ;  they  enjoyed  full  liberty, 
she  languished  under  a  long  imprisonment;  they 
were  encouraged  to  accuse  her,  in  defending  her- 
self she  laboured  under  every  disadvantage.     For 
these  reasons  she  once  more  renevred  her  demand, 
of  being  admitted  into  the  Queen's  pretence ;  and 
if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed  theili  to  de- 
clare, that  she  recalled  the  consent  wliich  she  had 
given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and  pro- 
tested, that  whatever  was  done  there,  should  be 
held  to  be  null  and  invalid.f 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  prudeint  resolution 
Mai-y  could  have  taken.     The  pretences  on  whick 


•  Good.  vol.  iii.  34?. 
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sbe  declined  the  conference  were  plausible,  and 


the  juncture  for  offering  them  well  chosen.     But 
either  the  Queen's  letter  did  not  reach  her  com-      u'ss. 
missioners  in  due  time,  or  they  suffered  them-    * 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of 
regard  for  their  mistress,  and  consented  to  the 
opening  of  the  conference** 

To  the  commissioners  who  had  appeared  in  her  Nov.  25. 
name  at  York,  Elizabeth  now  added  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  f  The  difficidties  which  obstructed 
the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly  removed. 
A  satisfying  answer  was  given  to  the  Regent's 
demands ;  nor  was  he  so  much  disposed  to  hesi- 
tate, and  raise  objections,  as  formerly.  His  ne- 
gotiation with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to 
Morton  by  some  of  Mary's  attendants,  and  he 
had  communicated  it  to  Cecil.:[:  His  personal 
safety,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  power, 
depended  on  Elizabeth.  By  favouring  Mary,  she 
might  at  any  time  ruin  him,  and  by  a  question 
which  she  artfully  started,  concerning  the  person 
who  had  a  right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  she  let 
him  see,  that  even  without  restoring  the  Queen, 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  deprive  him  of 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.^  These  consi- 
derations, which  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
most  of  his  attendants,  at  length  determined  the 

*  Anders,  vol  iii.  25.  t  Id.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  99. 
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BOOK     Regent  to  produce   his  accusation   agallfst   the 
Queen. 


1568.  He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  ohloquy  with 

The  He- ,    vi^^ich  he  was  sensible  this  action  would  be  at- 

gent  ac- 
cuses the     tended,  by  protesting  that  it  was  with  tbe.utn[H>8t 

^hig^ac^  reluctance  he  undertook  this  disagreeable,  task; 
cewary  to  that  his  party  had  long  suffered  their  conduct  to 
band's  be  misconstrued,  and  had  borne  the  worst  impu- 
murder,  tations  in  silence,  rather  than  expose  the  crimes 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  eyes  of  strangers ;  but 
that  now  the  insolence  and  importunity  of  the 
adverse  faction  forced  them  to  publish,  what  they 
had  hitherto,  though  with  loss  to  themselves,  en- 
deavoured to  conceal.*  These  pretexts  are  de- 
cent ;  and  the  considerations  which  he  mentions 
had,  during  some  time,  a  real  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  party ;  but,  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  held  in  December,  they  had  disco- 
vered so  little  delicacy  and  reserve  with  respect  to 
the  Queen's  actions,  as  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  credit  to  those  studied  professions.  The 
Regent  and  his  associates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain, 
partly  by  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly 
by  Elizabeth's  artifices,  into  a  situation  where  no 
liberty  of  choice  was  left  to  them ;  and  they  were 
obliged  either  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to  charge  Mary  with  hav- 
ing been  accessary  to  the  commission  of  murder. 

The  accusation  itself  was  conceived  in  the 
strongest  terms.     Mary  was  charged,  not  only 


*  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  1 15. 
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with  having  consented  to  the  murder,  hut  with  book 
being  accessary  to  the  contrivance  and  execution  ^  ^' 
cf  it.  Bothwell,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  isen. 
screened  from  the  pursuits  of  justice  by  her  favour; 
and  she  had  formed  designs  no  less  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  the  young  Prince,  than  subversive  of 
the  liberties  and  constitution  oi  the  kingdom,  i  If 
any  of  these  crimes  should  be  denied,  an  offer  was 
made  to  produce  the  most  ample  and  undoubted 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  charge.* 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  Not.  ^. 
Earl  of  Lennox  appeared  befwe  them;  and  after 
bewailing  the  tragical  and  unnatural  murder  of 
his  son^  he  implored  Elizabeth's  justice  against  the 
'Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  accused,  upon  oath,  of 
being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and  produced 
papers,  which,  as  he  pretended,  woidd  make  good 
what  he  alleged.  The  entrance  of  a  new  actor  on 
the  stage  so  'opportunely,  and  at  a  juncture  so  eri« 
tical,  can  scarce  be  imputed  to  chance.  This  con- 
trivance was  manifestly  Eli^beth's,  in  order  to 
increase,  by  this  additional  aceusatioi^  the  in&my 
of  the  Scottish  Queen.f 

Mary's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  sur-  Her  am' 
prise  and  indignation  at  the  Regent's  presumption  [!^^^ 
in  loading  the  Queen  with  calumnies,  which,  as  ^^•'• 
they  affirmed,  she  had  so  little  merited.    But,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  vindicate  her  honour,  by  a 
reply  to  the  charge,  vhey  had  recourse  to  mt  article 
in  their  instructions,  which  they  had  formerly  ne- 
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gleeted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place.  They  cTe-^ 
manded  an  audience  of  Elizabeth ;  and  having  re- 
iseSi  newed  their  mistress's  request  of  a  personal  inter- 
view, they  protested,  if  that  were  denied  her, 
gainst  all  the  future  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners.* A  protestation  of  this  nature,  offered  just 
at  the  critical  time  when  such  a  bold  accusation 
had  been  preferred  against  Mary,  and  when  the 
proofs  in  support  of  it  were  ready  to  be  examined^ 
gave  reason  to  suspect  that  she  dreaded  the  event 
of  that  examination.  This  suspicion  received  the 
strongest  confirmation  from  another  circumstance ; 
Ross  and  Herries,  before  they  were  introduced  to 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this  protestation,  pri- 
vately acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their 
mistress  had,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  an 
inclination  towards  bringing  the  differences  be- 
tween  herself  and  her  subjects^  to  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation, so  she  was  still  desirous,  notwith- 
standing the  Regent's  audacious  accusation,  that 
they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner.f 

Such  moderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  strong  resentment  which  calumniat- 
ed innocence  naturally  feels ;  or  with  that  eager- 
ness to  vindicate  itself  which  it  always  discovers* 
In  Mary's  situation,  an  offer  so  ill-timed  must 
be  considered  as  a  confession  of  the  weakness 
of  her  cause.  The  known  character  of  her 
commissioners    exempts    them    from    the    im- 


•  Anderson^  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  133,  158,  &c. 
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^utation  of  folly,  or  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 
Some  secret  conviction,  that  the  conduct  of  their 
mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a  scrutiny  as  ues. 
must  he  made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the 
accusation  preferred  by  Murray  against  her^ 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  motive  of  this  im* 
prudent  proposal,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  this  light  to  Elizabethi  and  af-  ^®^-  ^' 
forded  her  a  pretence  for  rejecting  it.  She  re- 
presented to  Mary's  commissioners,  that  in  the 
present  juncture,  nothing  could  be  so  dishonour- 
able to  their  mistress  as  an  accommodsltion ;  and 
that  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in 
this  manner,  merely  to  suppress  discoveries,  and 
to  hide  her  shame ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  Mary 
could  be  admitted,  with  any  decency,  into  her  pre- 
sence, while  she  lay  under  the  infamy  of  such  a 
public  accusation^ 

Upon  this  repulse  Maty*s  commissioners  with-^ 
drew ;  and  as  they  had  declined  answering,  there? 
seemed  now  to  be  no  farther  reason  for  the  Re- 
gent's producing  the  proofs  in  support  of  his 
charge.  But  without  getting  these  into. her 
hands^  Elizabeth's  schemes  \^ere  incomplete ;  and 
her  artifice  fot  this  purpose  was  as  mean,  but 
Sis  successful,  at  any  she  bad  hitherto  employed^ 
She  commanded  her  commissioners  to  testify  heif 
indignation  aind  displeasure  at  the  Regent's  pre^ 
sumption  in  forgetting  so  &r  the  duty  of  a  sub-' 
ject,  ad  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  atrocioufli 
crimes^    Hey  in  order  to  regain  the  good  opinion 
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of  such  a  powerful  protectress,  offered  to  shoir 
that  his  accusations  were  not  malieieus  nor  ill- 
n^sT  grounded.  Then  were  produced  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  English  commissioners^ 
the  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  confirma* 
tion  of  the  Regent's  authority,  and  of  the  Queen'a 
resignation ;  the  confessions  o£  the  persons  exe- 
cuted for  the  King's  murder ;  and  the  fatal  casket 
which  contained  the  letters,  sonnets,  and  contracts,, 
that  have  been  so  often  mentioned. 
Elizabeth  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  these  into  her  posses- 
m^  with  sion,  she  laid  them  before  her  privy  coundl,  ta 
greater  which  she  joined  on  this  occasion  several  noblemen 
l^n.  of  the  greatest  emmence  in  her  kingdom ;  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  an  inqniry  of  such  puUic 
importance  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  as  wdl  as 
the  amount  of  the  evidence  now  brought  against  a 
person  who  claimed  a  preferable  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respectable  assem- 
bly ail  the  proceedings  in  the  conferences  at  Yotk 
and  Westminster  were  reviewed,  and  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland  against  his 
sover.eign  was  examined  with  attention.  In  par- 
ticular, the  letters  and  other  papers  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Queen  of  Seots,  were  carefully  compared 
"  for  the  manner  of  writing  and  orthc^raphy," 
witli  a  variety  of  letters  which  Elizabeth,  had  re- 
ceived at  different  times  from  the  Scottish  Queen ; 
and  as  the  result  of  a  most  accurate  cdQation^ 
the  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  noUemen 
cmjomed  with  them^  declared  that  no 
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between  tbese  could  be  discovered.^  Elisabeth 
having  established  a  fact  so  unfavourable  to  her 
rival,  b^an  to  lay  asid^  the  expressions  of  friend-  xfiffsu 
:ihip  and  respect  which  she  had  hitherto  used  iu 
all  her  letters  to  the  Scottish  Queen.  She  now 
wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if  the  presumptiona ' 
of  her  guilt  had  amounted  almost  to  certainty: 
she  blamed  her  fot  refusing  to  vindicate  herself 
^m  an  accusation  which  could  not  be  left  unan- 
.awer^,  with#ut  a  manifest  injury  to  her  charac- 
ter ;  and  plainly  intimated,  that  unless  that  were 
Aime^  no  change  would  be  mStde  in  her  present 
situation.t  She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery  of 
her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary,  who  was 
hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Regent's 
attack  on  her  reputation^  and  £or($e  her  to  confirm 
her  resignation  o|  the  crown,  to  ratify  Murray's 
authority  as  Regoit,  and  to  consent  &^t  both  heis 
seir  and  her  son  should  reside  in  Engjjand*  under 
[En^ish  prote<ction.  Thi3  acheme  Elizabeth  had 
much  at  heart;  she  ][M;:apo«ed  it  both  to  Mary  and 
to  her  commissioners,  md  n^lecti^  w  argument, 
nor  artifice,  that  could  possibly  recommend  it, 
Mary  saw  how-fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  repu-» 
tation,  to  her  pretensions,  and  even  to  her  person- 
al safety.     Sh^  rejected  it  without  h^itation 

.  f^  Death,"  said  die,  *^  is  less  dreadful  than  such  ail 
^'  ignominipus  step.  Rather  than  give  awi^y,  witb 
f*  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which  descended  to 
f^me  from^my  ancestors,  I  will  part  with  life  2 


*  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  H.  170,  &c. 
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BOOK     <^  but  the  last  words  I  utter,  eliall  be  those  of  a 
^^^^    «  Queen  of  Scotland."* 

1568,  At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sen- 
sible how  open  her  reputation  lay  to  censure,  while 
she  suffered  such  a  public  accusation  to  remain 
unanswered ;  and  though  the  conference  was  now 
dissolved,  she  empowered  her  commissioners  to  pre* 
sent  a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  her  enemies,  in 

Tkon^^f  which  she  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
crimes  imputed  to  her ;  and  recriminated  upon  the 
Regent  and  his  party,  by  accusing  them  of  having 
devised  and  executed  the  murder  of  the  King.f 
The  Regent  and  his  associates  asserted  their  in* 
nocenoe  with  great  warmth.  Mary  continued  to 
insist  on  a  personal  interview,  a  condition  which 
she  knew  would  never  be  granted.^  Elizabeth 
urged  her  to  vindicate  her  own  honour.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  subter* 
fuges,  to  \vhich  both  Queens  had  recourse  by  turns,  ^ 
that  Mary  avoided,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  desire  to 
make  any  farther  prepress  in  the  inquiry. 

1569.  The  Regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into 
pLmis^'s  Scotland,  where  his  adversaries  were  endeavour* 
theR^ept  jng^  in  bis  absence,  to  raise  some  commotions. 
either  ap-  Before  he  set  out,  he  was  called  into  the  privy 
conam»'  council,  to  receive  a  final  declaration  of  Eliza* 
in^  bis  beth's  sentiments.  Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her 
con  uct;  jjgjjjQ^  ^|jg^^  Qn  Qjjg  hand,  nothing  had  been  ob- 
jected to  his  conduct,  which  she  could  reckon 
detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  inconij^stent  with 


'  1  n 
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las  duty;  nor  had  he^  ob  the  other  hand,  |»odaeed 
any  thing  against  his  sovereign,  en  which  she  could 
found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  actions;  and,  146$^ 
for  this  reason,  she  resolved  to  leave  all  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  precisely  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  she  had  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conference.  The  Queen's  commissioners  were  dis- 
missed much  in  the  same  manner.* 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been 
fixed  so  earnestly  on  this  conference  upwardi»  of 
four  months,  such  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears, at  first  ,sight,  trifling  and  ridiculous.  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  favourable  ta  Eliza- 
beth's future  schemes.  Notwithstanding  her  seem-  hxtvecrei^ 
ing  impartiality,  she  had  no  thoughts  of  continu-  ^^^^ 
ing  neuter;  nor  wa$ she  at  any  loss  on  ivhom  to 
bestow  her  protection.  .  Before  the  Regent  left 
Londcm,  she  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  engaged  to  support  the.  King's  au- 
thority to  the  utmost  of  her  power.f  Mary,  by 
her  own  conduct,  fortified  this  resolution.  £n^ 
raged  at  the  repeated  instances  of  Elizabeth's  ar- 
tifice and  deceit,  which  she  had  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  the  jconference,  and  despairii^  of 
ever  obt^ning  any  succour  firom  her,  slie  endea- 
voured to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scotland  to 
arms,  by  imputing  such  designs  to  Elizabeth  and 
Muntay,  as  could  not  fail  to  inspire  every  Scotch- 
man with  indignation.  Murray,  she  pretended^ 
had  agreed  to  convey  the  Prince  her  son  into  Eng* 

*  Good.  ii.  315,  S3S.        t  Ibid*  318.    Carte,  iii.  478. 
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lafid;  to  Buitender  to  Elizabeth  the  places  of  gieat* 
est  strength  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  acknowledge 
im.  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  upon  the  English 
nation.  In  return  for  this,  Murray  was  to  be  de* 
dared  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown  of  Scotland ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  question  with  r^ard  to 
the  English*  succession  was  to  be  dedded  in  favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  who  had  promised  to  mar*^ 
ry  one  of  Ceeirs  daughters.  An  account  of  these 
wild  and  chimerical  projects  was  sfNread  industri* 
ously  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  perceiving  it 
was  calculated  of  purpose  to  bring  her  govamment 
into  disreputttion,  laboiu*ed  to  destroy  its  effects, 
by  a  countar-^roeUmation,  and  became  more  dis- 
gusted thim  ever  with  the  Scottish  Queen.* 
Efforts  of  The  Regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom 
^i«^-  in  the  utooet  temquiUity.  But  the  rage  of  the 
against  Quccu's  adherents,  which  had  been  suqiended  in 
expectation  that  the  conferenoe  in  England  would 
,  tarminate  to  her  advantage,  was  now  ready  to  l^eak 
out  with  all  the  violence  of  civil  war.  They  were 
encouraged  too  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader,  whose 
high  quality  and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  great 
authority  in  the  nation.  This  was  the  Duke  of 
Chatelheittult,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  was  now  sent  over  by  that  court  with 
ft  small  supply  of  money,  in  hopes  that  the  presence 
of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  would 
strengthen  the  Queen's  party.  Elizabeth  had  de- 
tained him  in  England  for  some  months,  under 

■'  ■■III  ■»■■■■■  ■■— i^^p—  I  p 
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rarious  pretences,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  suffer     book 

him  to  proceed  on  his  joomey.    Before  his  de-  ,^^' 

parture  Maxy  invested  him  with  the  high  dignity      ts^s. 

of  her  Lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  togetheiT  ^®^*  ^' 

with  the  fantastic  title  of  her  adopted  father. 

The  Regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his  ^^  'ww- 

1      h    1       -r-r  4 1  1         ^'*'*  non- 

party into  any  regular  hody.    He  assembled  an  duct 

army  with  his  usual  expedition,'  and  marched  to  ^^  ^ 
Glasgow.    Th^  followers  of  Argyll  and  Huntly, 
who  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  Queen's  fac- 
tion, being  seated  in  corners  of  the  kingdom  very 
distant  from  each  other,  and  many  of  the  Duke's 
dependants  having  been  killed  or  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Langside,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  his 
adherents  were  totally  broken,  and '  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Regent  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  estate  and  vassals. 
This  was  effected  without  di^culty,  and  on  no 
unreasonable  terms.    The  Duke  promised  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  both  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Regent;  and  to  claim  no  jurisdiction  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commission  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Queen.     The  Regent  bound  himself  to 
repeal  the  act  which  had  passed  for  attainting 
ileveral  of  the  Queen's  adherents;  to  restore  all 
who  would  submit  to  the  King's  government  to 
the  possession  of  their  estates  and  honours;   and 
to  hold  a  convention,  wherein  all  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  should  be  settled  by  mu- 
tual consent.     The  Duke  gave  hostages  for  his 
faithful  performance  of  the  treaty ;  and,  in  token 
of  their  sincerity,  he  and  Lord  Herries  accompa- 
nied the  Regent  to  Stirling  and  visited  the  young 
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King.     The  Regent  set  at  liberty  the  prisonan 
taken  at  Langside.^ 
]js'ei9.  Argyll  and  Himtly  xe&sed  to  be  included 

in  this  treaty.  A  secret  negotiation  was  carrying 
on  in  England  in  favour  of  the  captive  Queen» 
with  so  much  success,  that  her  affairs  began  to 
wear  a  better  aspect, .  and  her  return  into  her  own 
kingdom  :seemed  to  be  an  event  not  very  distant* 
The  French  King  had  lately  obtidned  such  ad- 
vantages over  the  Hugonots,  that  the  extinction 
of  that  party  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and 
France,  by  recovering  domestic  tranquillity, 
would  be  no  longer  prevented  from  protecting  her 
friends  in  Britain.  These  circumstances  not  only 
influenced  Argyll  and  Huntly,  but  made  so  4eep 
an  impression  on  the  Duke,  that  he  appeared  to 
be  wavering  and  irresolute,  and  plainly  discoverr 
od  that  he  wished  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of 
the  treaty.  The  Regent  saw  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing the  Duke  to  shake  himself  loose,  in  this  man- 
ner, from  his  engagements ;  and  instantly  formed 
a  resolution  equally  bold  and  politic.  He  com- 
manded his  guards  to  seize  Chatelherault  in  his 
own  house  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  come 
in  order  to  attend  the  convention  agreed  upon>: 
and,  regardless  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  first 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  or  of  the  promises  of  personal  security,  on 
which  he  had  relied,  committed  hhn  and  Lord 
Herries  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.!     A 

^—^1^^^  Ml  ■■■  »  I'll  ■■!■■■   ■  ■■      ^  ■        ■  .^   11     ■      ■    I    ^1  ,  I     ■      ^    I     M^^^^B    I.I      I    ■     I    I  ^1    I     Bl^l       !■  ^^^^— iM^^i^B^— I^M^W — —^■l— ^ 

♦  Cabbala,  l6l.    Cfawf.  Mem.  10& 
tW.  111.    Melv.  202, 
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blow  80  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party. 
Argyll  submitted  to  the  King's  government,  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  Regent  on  very  easy      i569. 
terms ;  and  Huntly,  being  left  alone,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Soon  after.  Lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,  April  le. 
and  brought  letters  to  the  Regent,  both  from  the  a  proposal 
English  and  Scottish  Queens.  A  convention  was  ^^^^'^ 
held  at  Perth,  in  order  to  consider  them.  Eliza-  rejected. 
beth's  letter  contained  three  different  proposals 
with  regard  to  Mary ;  that  she  should  either  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  possession  of  her  former  authority ; 
or  be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  the  King  her 
son ;  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Scotland  in 
some  decent  retirement,  without  any  share  in  the 
administration  of  government.  These  overtures 
were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  Fenelon  the 
French  ambassador,  and  have  some  appearance  of 
being  favourable  to  the  captive  Queen.  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  suitable  to  Elizabeth's 
general  system  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs. 
Among  piropositions  so  unequal  and  dispropor- 
tionate, she  easily  saw  where  the  choice  would  fall. 
The  two  former  were  rejected ;  and  long  delays 
must  necessarily  have  intervened,  and  many  diffi- 
culties have  arisen,  before  every  circumstance  re- 
lative to  the  last  could  be  finally  adjusted.^ 

Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  mar- 
riage  with  Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
^oper  judges,  and  if  found  invalid,  should  be  dis- 


*  Spotswooi,  ^30, 
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solved  by  a  legal  sentence  of  divorce.    This  fata) 
marriage  v^as  the  principal  source  of  all  the  cala* 
U69.     mities  she  had  endured  for  two  years ;  a  divotoe 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  the  injuriefp 
lier  reputation  had  suflfered  by  that  step.     It  was 
her  interest  to  have  proposed  it  early;  and  it  is 
Kcnriblk's    not  easy  to  account  for  her  long  silence  with  re- 
^^ng'  '^P^*'  ^  *^^®  point.   Her  particular  motive  for  pro- 
the  Queen  posiHg  it  at  this  time  began  to  be  so  well  known| 
that  the  demand  was  rejected  by  the  conyentioii 
of  estate.*    They  imputed  it  not  so  much  to  any 
abhorrence  of  Bothwell^  as  to  her  eagerness  to  coa-* 
elude  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
^  This  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  secret  ne- 

gotiation in  Eqgland,  which  I  have  already  me&« 
tioned.  The  fertile  and  projecting  genius  of  Malt* 
land  first  conceived  this  scheme.  During  the  con* 
ference  at  York»  he  communicated  it  to  the  Duke 
himself,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  The  former 
readily  closed  with  a  scheme  so  flattering  to  his 
ambition.  The  latter  considered  it  as  a  probable  de- 
vice for  restoring  his  mistress  to  liberty,  «and  replac^ 
ing  her  on  her  throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  vrith  whom 
Norfolk  held  a  correspondence  by  means  of  his 
^ster  Lady  Scrope,  averse  from  a  measure,  which 
would  have  restored  her  to  her  kingdom  with  so, 
luuch  splendour.f  The  sudden  removal  of  the  con- 


*  Spotsw.  2S|.     In  a  privy  council^  held  July  30,  156% 
Ibis  demand  was  considered;  and,  oCfifty-ooe  members  pre- 
sent, only  seven  voted  to  comply  with  the  Queen's  request 
Kecords  Priv.  Counc.  MS.  in  tiie  Lyon  Office,  p.  14S. 
'    t  Camd.  419.     Haynes,  573.    State  Trids,  i.  73. 
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ference  from  York  to  Westminster  suspoided, 
but  did  not  break  off  this  intrigue.  Maitland 
and  Boss  were  still  the  Duke's  prompters,  and  ui^ 
his  agents;  and  many  letters  and  love-tokens 
were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  Queoi  of 
Scots. 

But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  ad-  P^^°^ 
ministration  so  vigilant  as  Elizabeth's,  such  an  in-  Elizabeth. 
tiigue  could  be  kept  long  concealed,  he  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of  openness 
and  candour,  an  artifice   whidi  seldom  fails  of 
success^:    He  mentioned  to  her  the  rumoui;  that 
was  spread  of  his  maniage  with  the  Scottish 
Queen ;  he  eomphdned  of  it  as  a  groundless  ca- 
lumny ;  and  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that  kind, 
with  many  expressions  full  of  contempt  both  for 
Mary's  character  and  dominions.    Jealous  as  Eli- 
zabeth was  c^  every  thing  relative  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  she  seems  to  have  credited  these  preces- 
sions.*    But,  instead  of  discontinuing  tl»  nego- 
tiation, he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and  ad- 
mitted into  it  new  associates.    Among  tiiese  was 
the  Regent  of  Scotland.  .   He  had  given  great 
offence  to  Norfolk,  by  bis  puUic  accusaiion  of  the 
Queen,  in  breach  of  the  concert  into  which  he 
had  entered  at  York.    He  was  then  ready  to  re- 
turn into  Scotland.    The  infiuence  of  the  Duke 
in  the  n<Nrth  of  England  was  great.    The  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Weatmorian^  tiie  most 
powerful  noUemen  in  that  part  of  the  kin^dom^ 

♦  Haynea,  574.    SUte  Trials,  i.  79,  SO. 
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threatened  to  revenge  upon  the  Regent  the  itijitfietf 
which  he  had  done  hi&  sovereign.  Murray,  in  or-' 
der  to  seeure  a  safe  return  into  Scotland,  address-^ 
ed  himself  to  Norfolk,  and,  after  some  apology  fof 
his  past  conduct,  he  insinuated  that  the  Duke-sr 
scheme  of  marrying  the  Queen  his  sister  was  no  Ies9 
acceptable  to  him  than  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms ; 
and  that  he  would  concur  with  the  utmost  ardour' 
in  promoting  so  desirable  an  event.*  Norfolk  heard 
him  with  the  credulity  natural  to  those  who  are 
passionately  bent  upon  any  design.  He  wrote  to^ 
the  two  Earls  to  desist  from  any  hostile  attempt 
against  Murray,  and  to  that  he  owed  his  passage 
through  the  northern  counties  without  disturbance. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  in  gditning  the 
Regent,  he  next  attempted  to  draw  the  Etiglisfa 
nobles  to  approve  his  design.  The  nation  began 
to  despair  of  Elizabeth's  mBttying,  Her  jealousy 
kept  the  question  with  regard  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession undecided.  The  memory  of  the  civil  wars 
which  had  desolated  England  for  more  than  a  cen-* 
tury,  on  account  of  the  disputed  titles  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  still  recent.  Almost 
all  the  ancient  nobility  had  perished,  and  the  nation 
itself  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destrtiction 
in  that  unhappy  contest.  ^The  Scottish  (^een, 
though  her  right  of  succession  was  generally  held 
to  be  undoubted,  might  ^^  meet  with  ferinfdable 
competitors.  She  might  imarry  a  foreign  and  a 
Popish  Prince,  and  bring  both  liberty  and  reli- 


*  Anderfr.  iii.  34. 


gion  into  danger.  But,  by  marrying  her  to  atr 
£nglishn)an)  a  zealous  Protestant,  the  most  power* 
fill  and  most  universally  beloved  of  all  the  nobi-  1^9. 
fity,  an  effectual  remedy  seemed  to  be  provided 
against  all  these  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Peers,  either  directly  or  tacitly,  appi^oved  of  it  as* 
a  salutary  project.  The  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pem- 
broke, Leicester,  and  Lord  Lumley,  subscribed  a 
letter  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  written  with  Leices- 
ter's hand,  in  which  they  warmly  recommended 
the  match,  but  insisted,  by  way  of  preliminary,  on 
Mary's  promise,  that  she  should  attempt  nothing 
in  consequence  of  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth,  or  to  her  posterity; 
that  she  shotdd  consent  to  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive  between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  she 
should  confirm  the  present  establishment  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland ;  and  receive  into  favour  such  of 
her  subjects  as  had  appeared  in  arms  against  her. 
Upon  her  agreeing  to  the  marriage,  and  ratifying 
these  articles,  they  engaged  that  the  English 
nobles  would  not  only  concur  in  restoring  her  im- 
mediately to  her  own  throne,  but  in  securing  to 
her  that  of  England  in  reversion-  Mary  readily 
consented  to  all  these  proposals,  except  the  second, 
with  regard  to  which  she  demanded  some  time  for 
consulting  her  ancient  ally  the  French  King.^ 

fTBB  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  industrious- 
ly concealed  from  Elizabeth.    Her  jealousy  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  was  well  known,  nor  could  it  -be 
expected  that  i^e  would  willingly  come  into  a 
»  ■  ■  ■  i— — ^— — — 

*  Anders.  voLiii.  51.    Camd.  420. 
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measttre  which  t^otded  bo  visibly  to  save  the  repu- 
tation, and  to  increase  the  power  of  her  rival./  But» 
1569.      in  ft  matter  of  so  mudi  consequenee  to  the  nation^ 
the  taking  a  few  steps  without  her  kpo^ledge 
could  hardly  be  reckoned^  criminal;    and  while 
every  person  coneemed,  even  Mary  and  Norfolk 
themselves,  declared,  that  nothing  should  be  con-* 
eluded  without  obtaining  her  consent,  the  duty 
and  allegiance  of  subjects  seemed  to  be  fuUy  pre- 
served.   The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  regarded 
the  matter  in  this  light     Those  who  conduct- 
ed the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more  danger- 
ous views.    They  saw  the  advantages  which  Mary 
would  obtain  by  this  treaty,  to  be  present  and  cer- 
tain ;  and  the  execution  of  the  promises  which  she 
came  under,  to  be  distant  and  uncertain.     They 
had  early  communieated  their  scheme  to  the  Kinga 
of  France  and  Spain,  ^nd  obtained  their  aj^oha- 
tion.*    A  treaty  ^oncemin^  which  they  consulted 
foreign  princes,  while  they  concealed  it  from  their 
<mn  sovereign,  could   not  be  deemed  innocent. 
They  hoped,  however*  that  the  union  of  such  a 
number  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingi^om  would 
render  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  eomply ;  they 
flattered  themselves  that  a  combination  so  strong 
would  be  alt(^ether  irresistible ;  asid  sudi  was  their 
confidence  of  success,  that  when  a  plan  was  c<m- 
eerted  in  the  north  of  Ei^and  for  resemag  Mary 
out  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers,  Norfolk,  viho 
was  afraid  that  if  she  recovered  hei  liberty,  her 
sentiments  in  his  favour  might  change,    used 
—  —  —  ■- -  ■  11 

*  Anflbrs.  vol.  m^  68. 
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fill  his  interest  to  dissuade  the  donspiratbrs  fnmi 
attempting  it.^ 

In  this  situation  did  the  affair  remain^  when 

Lord  Boyd  arrived  from  England  \  and,  besides 

the  letters  which  hie  produced  publicly,  brought 

others  in  cyphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throgmorton, 

to  the  Regent;  and  to  Maitland.     These  were 

full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.     All  the  nobles 

of  England  concurred^  laid  they,  in  favouring 

the    design.     Every  preliminary  was  adjusted; 

nor  was  it  possible  that  a  schema  so  deep  laid» 

conducted  with  so  mueh  arti  and  supported  both 

by  power  and  by  numbers,  could  miscarry,  or  be 

defeated  in   the   execution.    Nothing  now  was 

wanting  but  the  concluding  ceremony:     It  de- 

|>ended  on  the  Regent  t6  hasten  that,  by  procur* 

ing  a  sentence  of  divorce,  which  would  Remove  the 

ionly  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way.    This  was 

expected  of  him,  in  consequence  of  his  promise  to 

'Norfolk  ;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  interest  or 

his  fame,  09  even  his  safety^  he  would  not  fail  to 

fulfil  these  engagements;^ 

But  the  Regent  was  liow  in  very  different 
dreunistanbes  from  those  which  had  formerly 
induced  him  to  affect  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's 
i^hemes.  He  saw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own 
power  must;  be  the  first  consequence  of  the 
J>uke'8  success ;  and  if  the  Queen,  who  consid* 
tered  him  as  the  chief  author  of  all  her  misfor^ 
tuned,  should  recover  her  ancient  authority,  he 
could  never  expect  favour,  nor  scarce  hope  for 

— — — — ■ — - —  —        —  ■    -     - 

♦  Camd.  420.  t  Haynes,  520.    Spotsw.  230.  See 
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impumty.  No, wonder  he  declined  a  step  so  fefal 
to  himself,  and  which  would  have  established  the 
grandeur  of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own. 
This  refusal  occasioned  a  delay.  But,  as  every 
other  circumstance  was  settled,^ the  Bishop  of 
Koss,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  Dukc^ 
in  person,  declared,  in  presence  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, their  mutual  consent  to  the  marriage^ 
and  a  contract  to  this  purpose  was  signed,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  ambassador.^  '/ 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  hands,  Jthat 
it  could  not  long  remain  a  secret.  It  began  to 
be  whispered  at  court;  and  Elizabeth  calling 
the  Duke  into  her  presence,  expressed  the  ut- 
most indignation  at  his  conduct,  and  charged 
him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting 
such  a  dangerous  design.  Soon  after,  Leicester^ 
who  perhaps  had  countenanced  the  project  with 
no  other  intention,  revealed  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  it  to  the  Queen.  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
Lumley,  and  Throgmorton,  were  confined  and 
examined.  Mary  was  watched  more  narrowly 
than  ever;  and  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  pretended  to  dispute  with  the  Scottish 
Queen  her  right  to  the  succession,  being  joined 
in  commission  with  Shrewsbury,  rendered  her 
imprisonment  more  intolerable  by  the  excess  of 
his  vigilance  and  rigour.f  The  Scottish  Regent, 
threatened  with  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  meanlj 
betrayed  the  Duke;  put  his  letters  into  hw 
hands,  and  furnished  all  the  intelligence  in  his 


•  Carte,  vol.  iii.  486.       t  Haynee,  b%b,  b^^t,  530,  532. 
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power .♦      The    Duke  himself   retired    first  fo 
Howard-house,  and   then,    in  contempt  of   the 
summons  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  fled      i569. 
to  his  seat  iii  Norfolk^      Intimidated  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  associates;  coldly  received  by 
his    friends  in   that    county;   unprepared   for   a 
rebellion ;   and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel ;  he 
hesitated  for  some  days,    and  at  last  obeyed  a 
second  call,  and  repaired  to  Windsor.     He  was  ^^  ^* 
first  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  a  private  house,  and 
then  sent  to  the  Tower.      After  being  confined- 
there  upwards  of  nine  months,  he  was  released 
upon  his  humble  submission  fo  Elizabeth,  giving 
her  a  promise^  on  his  allegiance,  to  hold  no  far- 
ther correspondence  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.f 
During  the  progress  of  Norfolk's  negotiations^ 
the  Queen's  partisans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no 
doubt  of  their  issuing  in  her  restoration  to  the 
throne,  "with  an  increase  of  authority,  were  won- 
derfully elevated-     Maitland  was  the  soid  of  that  ?^ai^and 
party,  and  the  person  wliose  activity  and  ability   ed  by  the 
the  Regent  chiefly  dreaded.      He  had  laid  the  ^^'''• 
plan   of    that  intrigue  which  had   kindled  such 
combustiou  in  England.      He  continued  to  fo- 
ment the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Scotland,  and 
had  seduced  from  the  Regent  Lord  Home^  Kirk- 
aldy,  and  several  of  his  former  associates.     While 
he  enjoyed  liberty,  the  Regent  could  not  reckon 
his  own  power  secure.      For  this  reason,  having 
by  an   artifice  allured  Maitland  to  Stirling,  he 
employed  Captain  Crawford,  one  of  his  creatures^ 


*  See  Append.  No.  XXXIII.  t  Haynes,  5g5,  597. 
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to  accuse  him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  the  King;  and  under  that  pretence  he  wad 
arrested  and  carried  as  a  pisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
He  would  soon  have  been  brought  to  trial,  but 
was  saved  by  the  fiiendship  of  Kirkaldy,  Grover- 
nor  of  the  castle,  who,  by  pretending  a  warrant 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Regent,  got  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  wa» 
committed,  and  conducted  him  into  the  castle,, 
which  from  that  time  was  entirely  under  Mait* 
land's  command.^  The  loss  of  a  place  of  so  muck 
importance,  and  the  defection  of  a  roan  so  eminent 
for  military  skill  as  Kirkaldy,  brought  the  Regent 
into  some  disreputation,  for  which,  however,  the 
success  of  his  ally  Elizabeth,  about  this  time,, 
abundantly  compensated. 

The  intrigue  carried  on  for  restoring  the 
Scottish  Queen  to  liberty  having  been  disco* 
vered  and  disappointed,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  the  same  purpose,  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the 
issue  of  it  was  not  more  fortunate.  The  Karls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  thoi^h 
little  distinguished  by  their  personal  abilities; 
were  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  English  peers.  Their  estates  in  the  northern 
counties  were  great,  and  they  possessed  that 
influence  over  the  inhabitants,  which  was  here- 
ditary in  the  popular  and  martial  families  of 
Percy  and  of  Nevil.  They  were  both  attached 
to  the  Popish  religion,  and  discontented  with  the 
court,  where  new  men  and  a  new  system  pre-- 
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analed.  Ever  since  Mary's  arrival  in  England, 
they  had  warmly  espoused  her  interest ;  and  zeal 
for  Popery,  opposition  to  the  court,  and  commiser-  \m. 
ation  of  her  sufferings,  had  engaged  them  in  dif^ 
ferent  plots  for  her  reJief.  Notwithstanding  the 
l^igilance  of  her  keeper,  they  held  a  close  corres- 
pondence with  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all 
their  deigns.*  They  were  privy  to  Norfolk's 
schemes;  but  the  caution  with  which  he  proceed- 
;ed  did  not  suit  their  ardour  and  impetuosity.  Tlie 
liberty  of  the  Scottish  Queen  was  not  their  sole 
object  They  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  change 
in  the  religion,  and  ^  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  they  soli^ 
cited  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  avowed 
and  zealous  patron  of  Popery  in  that  age.  No- 
thing could  be  XELfstt  delightful  to  the  restless  spirit 
of  Philip,  or  more  necessary  towards  facilitating 
his  schemes  in  the  Netherlands,  than  the  involv- 
ing Kngland  in  the  confusion  and  miseries  of  a 
civil  war.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  by  his  direction, 
encouraged  the  two  Earls,  and  promised,  as  soon 
as  they  either  took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or 
surprised  any  place  of  strength,  or  rescued  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  that  he  would  supply  them  both 
with  money  and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Lai 
Mothe,  the  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor^  sounded  the  ports  where  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  land.  And  Chiapini  Vitelli,  one 
of  Alva's  ablest  officers,  was  despatched  into  Eng^ 
land,  on  pretence  of  settling  some  commercial  dif- 
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ferences  between  the  two  nations ;  but  in  reality 
that  the  rebels  might  be  sure  of  a  leader  of  expe- 
rience as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  take  arms.* 

The   conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned 
many  meetings  and  messages  between   the  two 
Earls,      Elizabeth  was  informed  of  these;   and 
though  she  suspected  nothing  of  their  real  design, 
she  concluded  that  they  were  among  the  number 
of  Norfolk's  confidants.     They  were  summoned 
for  this  reason  to  repair  to  court.     Conscious  of 
guilt,  and  afraid  of  discovery,  they  delayed  giving 
obedience.      A    second    and    more    peremptory 
order  was  issued.     This  they  could  not  decline, 
without  shaking    off  their   allegiance;    and,   as 
no  time  was  left  for  deliberation,  they  instantly 
erected    their    standard  against  their  sovereign. 
The  re-establishing  the   Catholic  religion ;   the 
settling  the  order   of  succession  to  the  crown; 
the   defence  of  the   ancient  nobility;  were  the 
motives  which  they  alleged  to  justify  their  re- 
bellion.!    Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to 
them  with  such  armsNas  they  could  procure;  and, 
had  the  capadty  of  their  leaders  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  the  enterprise,  it  ipust  have  soon 
grown  to  be  extremely  formidable.      Elizabeth 
acted  with  prudence  and  vigour,  and  was  served 
by  her  subjects  with  fidelity  and  ardour.     On 
the  first  rumour  of  an  insurrection,  Mary  was 
removed  to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which 
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could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  siege;  a  de- 
tachment of  the  rebels,  which  was  sent  to  rescue 
her,  returned  without  success.  Troops  were  as-  ug9. 
sembled  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  as 
they  advanced,  the  malcontents  retired.  In  their 
retreat,  their  numbers  dwindled  away,  and  their 
spirits  sunk.  Despair  and  uncertainty  whither 
to  direct  their  flight,  kept  together  f(nr  some  time 
a  small  body  of  them  among  the  mountains  of 
Northumberland ;  but  thoy  were  at  length  oblig- 
ed to  disperse,  and  the  chiefs  took  refuge  among 
the  Scottish  borderers.  The  two  Earls,  together  Dec  21, 
with  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  wander- 
ing for  some  days  in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdde, 
were  plundered  by  the  banditti,  exposed  to  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  and  left  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Westmorland  was  concealed  by 
Scott  of  Buccleugh  and  Ker  of  Femiherst,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
thumberland was  seized  by  the  Regent,  who  had 
marched  with  some  troops  towards  the  borders,  to 
prevent  any  impression  the  rebels  might  make  on 
those  mutinous  provinces.^ 

Amidst  so  many  surprising  events,  the  affairs  church 
of  the  church,  for  two  years,  have  almost  escaped  ^ 
our  notice.  Its  general  assemblies  were  held  re- 
gularly ;  but  no  business  of  much  importance  em- 
ployed their  attention.  As  the  number  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  daily  increased,  the  deficiency 
of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  subsistence  became 
greater,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt.    Many  ^efforts 
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were  laaAe  towards  recoyering  the  ancient  p^tri-- 
mony  of  the  ehurch,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
was  possessed  by  the  Popish  incumbents,  a  race  of 
men  who  were  now  not  only  useless,  but  burden- 
some to  the  nation.  But  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  Regent  received  the  addresses  and  com- 
plaints of  the  general  assemblies,  was  very  different 
from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  no 
effectual  remedy  was  provided;  and  while  they 
suffered  intolerable  oppression,  and  groaned  under 
extreme  poverty,  fair  words,  and  liberal  promises, 
were  all  they  were  able  to  obtain.* 

Ellzabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keep- 
ing such  a  prisoner  ^  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Dor* 
ing  the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  go- 
vernment h^  been  disturbed,  first  by  a  secret 
combination  of  some  of  her  nobles,  then  by  the 
rebellion  of  others;  and  she  often  declared,  not 
without  reason,  that  Mary  was  the  hidden 
cause  of  both.  Many  of  her  own  subjects  favour- 
ed or  pitied  the  captive  Queen ;  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic princes  on  the  Continent  were  warmly  in« 
terested  in  her  cause.  The  detaining  her  any 
longer  in  England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made 
the  pretext  or  occasion  of  perpetual  cabals  am^ 
insurrections  among  the  fohner ;  and  might  ex- 
pose het  to  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  latter.  She. 
resolved,  therefore,  to  give,  up  Mary  into  the 
hands  of  the  Regent,  after  stipulating  with  him, 
not  only  that  her  days  should  not  be  cut  shorty 
either  by  a  judicial   sentence  or  by  secret  vio^ 
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lenae,  bat  that  she  should  be  treated  in  a  manner     book 
suited  to  her  rank ;  and,  ip  order  to  secure  his  ob«- 


servance  of  this,  she  required  that  six  of  the  chief     1570. 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  into 
iSngland  as  hostages.*    With  respect  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  Queen,  she  relied  on  Murray's  vigi- 
lance, whose  security,  no  less  than  her  own,  de* 
pended  on  preventing  Mary  frpm  reascending  the 
throne.    The  negotiation  for  this  purpose  was  car- 
ried some  length,  when  it  wlas  discovered  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who,  together  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  remonstrated 
against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action,  and  represent- 
ed the  si^rrendering  the  Queen  to  her  rebellious  sub-     / 
jects,  to  be  the  $ame  thing  as  if  Elizabeth  should,    I 
by  her  own  authority,  condemn  her  to  instant    : 
death.     This  procured  a  delay ;  and  the  murder  of 
the  Regent  prevented  the  revival  of  that  design.f 

HAMiiiTON  of  Bothwelhaugh  was  the  person  But  he  if 
who  committed  this  barbarous  action.     He  had  ^  • 

been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of 
I/angside,  as  I  have  already  related,  and  owed 
Bis  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of 
his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Re- 
gent's favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned 
out  his  wife  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became 
furipusly  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  him  than  the  benefit  which  he  had 
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reonved,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  upon  the  Regent.  Party-rage  strength- 
jL57i).  ened  and  inflamed  his  private  re3entment.  Hia 
kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise. 
The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most  despe- 
rate course  which  he  could  take  to  obtain  ven- 
geanee.  He  followed  the  Regent  for  some  tim^ 
«uid  watched. for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow. 
He  resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should 
arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which  he  was  to 
pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He 
took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a 
vfrindow  towards  the  street  \  spread  a  feather-bed 
on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from 
being  heard ;  hung  up  a  blade  cloth  behind  him» 
that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  with- 
out ;  and  after  all  this  preparation^  calmly  expect- 
ed the  Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged  during 
the  night  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  far  distant. 
Some  indistinct  information  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Regent, 
and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  return  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  had 
entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  town. 
But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and 
he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
directly  along  the  street ;  and  the  thrcHig  of  the 
people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot 
him  with  a  single  bullet  through  the  lower  part 
of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.     His  followers  in- 
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stantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house  whence     book 
the  blow  had   come,  but   they  found  the  door   ,^^ 
strongly  barricadoed ;  and  before  it  could  be  forced      1570. 
i^n,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  hcnrse,  which 
stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back-passage,  and  was 
got  far  beyond  their  reach.     The  Regent  died  the  ' 
same  night  of  bis  wound.*  / 

Theue  is  no  person  in  that  age  about  whom  His  cha- 
historians  have  been  mwe  divided,  or  whose  cha* 
racter  has  been  drawn  in  such  opposite  colours.— 
Personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  sagacity,  and 
vigour  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  are 
virtues  which  0ven  his  enemies  allow  him  to  have 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.     His  moral  quali- 
ties are  more  dubious,  and  ought  neither  to  be 
praised  nor  censured  without  great  reserve,  and 
many  di'stinctions.   In  a  fierce  age,  he  was  capable 
of  using  victory  with  humanity,  and  of  treating 
the  vi&nquished  with  moderation.     A  patron  of 
Jeaarning,  which,  among  martial  nobles,  was  either 
unknow^n  or  despised.     Zealous  for  religion,  to  a 
degree  which  distinguished  him,  even  at  a  time 
tvhen  professions  of  that  kind  were  not  uncommon. 
His  canfidenee  in  his  friends  was  extreme,  and  in- 
ferior only  to  his  liberality  towards  them,  which 
knew  no  bounds.     A  disinterested  passion  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  prompted  him  to  oppose  the 
pernicious  system  which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
had  obliged  the  Queen-mother  to  pursue.     On 
Mary's  return  into  Scotland  he  served  her  with  a 
zeal  and  affection,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  friend* 
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ship  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  his  pert 
SOD,    But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was 
isVo,      immoderate ;  and  events  happened  that  opened  to 
him  vast  projects  which  allured  his  enterprising 
genius,  and  led  him  to  actions  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  subject.  His  treatment  of  the  Queen^ 
to  whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indebted,  was  un- 
brotherly  and  ungrateful.     The  dependence  on 
Elizabeth,  under  which  he  brought  Scotland,  was 
disgraceful  to  the  nation.     He  Received  and  be- 
trayed Norfolk  with  a  baseness  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  honour.     His  elevation  to  such  unexpected  dig- 
nity inspired  him  with  new  passions,  with  haughti- 
ness and  reserve ;  and  instead  of  his  natural  man- 
ner, which  was  blunt  and  open,  he  affected  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  refinement.     Fond,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient 
of  advice,  his  creatures,  by  soothing  hisf  vanity,  led 
him  astray,  while  his  ancient  friends  stood  at  a 
distance,  and  predicted  his  approaching  fall.    But 
amidst  the  turbulence  and  conftision  of  that  facti- 
ous period,  he  dispensed  justice  with  so  much  im- 
partiality, he  repressed  the  licentious  borderers 
with  so  mucli  courage,  and  established  such  ui|- 
common  order   and  tranquillity  in  the  country, 
that  his  administration  was  extremely  popular, 
and  he  was  long  and  affectionately  remembered 
among  the  commons  by  the  name  of  the  Grood 
JRegeiit. 
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The  unexpected  hUm,  by  which  the  Regent  was     90ok 
cut  ofl^  struck  the  King's  party  with  the  utmost    _,    '.^ 
consternation.    Elizabeth  bewailed  his  death  as      1570. 
the  most  fatal  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  ^^on^ 
her  kingdom ;  and  was  inconsolable  to  a  degree  ^y  ^e  ^ 
that  littk  suited  her  dignity.    Mary's  adherents  d^!^ " 
exulted,  as  if  now  her  restoration  were  not  only 
certain,  but  near  at  hand.  The  in&my  of  the  crime 
naturally  fell  on  those  who  expressed  such  indecent 
joy  at  the  commission  of  it ;  and  as  the  assassin 
made  his  escape  on  a  horse  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  and  fled  directly  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  R^ent  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  re*' 
sentment  of  the  Queen's  party,  rather  than  to  ther 
revenge  of  a  private  man«    On  the  day  after  the 
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BOOK     murder,  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  FemJ- 
^^'       herst,  both  zealous  abettors  of  the  Queen's  cause. 


1570.  entered  England  in  an  hostile  manner;  and  plun« 
dered  and  burnt  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  expected  no  such  outrage.  If  the  Regent 
had  been  alive,  they  would  scarCfe  have  ventured 
on  such  an  irregular  incursion,  nor  could  it  well 
have  happened  so  soon  after  his  death,  unless  tbey 
had  been  privy  to  the  crime. 

This  was  not  the  only  irregularity  to?  which  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  Regent's  death  gave  oc- 
casion. During  such  general  confusion,  men  hoped 
for  universal  impunity,  and  broke  out  into  ex^ 
steps         cesses  of  every  kind.     As  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
wd!^  '^     strain  these  without  a  settled  form  of  government, 
electing      a  couventiou  of  the  nobles  was  held,  in  order  to 
Regent.      deliberate  concerning  the  election  of  a  Regent. 
FA.  12.      Ybe  Queen's  adherents  refused  to  be  present  ai 
the  meeting,  and  protested  against  its  proceed- 
ings.    The  King's  own  party  was  irresolute  and 
divided  in  opinion.      Maitland,  whom  Kirkaldy 
had  set  at  liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  the 
nobles  then  assembled  a  declaration  acquitting  bins 
of  the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  two 
parties,  by  proposing  to  admit  the  Queen  to  the 
joint    administration    of    government    mth    her 
son.     Elizabeth,  adhering  to  her  ancient  system 
with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,    laboured,    not- 
withstanding the  solicitations  of  Mary's  friends,* 
to    multiply,    and    to    perpetuate  the  factions; 
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wbich  tore  in  pieces  the  kingdom.  Randolph^  book 
whom  she  despatched  into  Scotland  on  the  first  >^^  J^ 
news  of  the  Regent's  death,  and  who  was  her  nsaal  mo. 
agent  for  such  services,  found  all  parties  so  exas^ 
perated  by  mutual  injuries,  and  so  full  of  irrecon- 
cilable rancour,  that  it  cost  him  little  trouble  to 
inflame  tbeir  animosity.  The  convention  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  agreement ;  and  a  new 
meeting,  to  which  the  nobles  of  all  parties  were 
invited,  was  appointed  on  the  first  of  May.* 

Meantime,  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still  ^"^J^" 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority,  attempted 
were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  restore  some  degree 
of  harmony  among  their  countrymen.  They 
procured  for  this  purpose  an  amicable  conference 
among  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions.  But  while 
the  one  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Queen, 
as  the  only  thing  which  could  re-establish  the 
public  tranquillity ;  while  the  other  esteemed  the 
King's  authority  to  be  so  sacred,  that  it  was,  on 
no  account,  to  be  called  in  question  or  impaired ; 
and  neither  of  them  would  recede  in  the  least 
point  from  their  opinions,  they  separated  without 
any  prospect  of  concord.  Both  were  rendered 
more  adverse  from  reconcilement,  by  the  hope  of 
foreign  aid.  An  envoy  arrived  from  France  with 
promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the  Queen's  ad- 
herents; and  as  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  terminating  in  peace, 
it  was  expected  that  Charles  would  soon  be  at 
liberty  to  fulfil  what  he  promised.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  was  assembling  a  pow- 
erful army  on  the  borders,  and  its  operations  could 
not  fail  of  adding  spirit  and  strength  to  the  King's 
party.* 

Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the 
factions  proved  ineffectual,  it  contributed  some- 
what to  moderate  or  suspend  their  rage ;  but  they 
soon  began  to  act  with  their  usual  violence.  Mor- 
ton, the  most  vigilant  and  able  leader  oti  the  King^s 
side,  solicited  Elizabeth  to  interpose,  without  de- 
lay, for  the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  to  her 
interest,  and  which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  her 
assistance.  The  chie&  of  the  Queen's  faction^ 
assembling  at  Linlithgow,  marched  thence  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  Kirkaldy,  who  was  both  Gover- 
nor of  the  castle  and  Provost  of  the  town,  prevail^ 
ed  on  the  citizens,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to 
admit  them  within  the  gates.  Together  with 
Kirkaldy,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  Maitland,  ac^ 
ceded  almost  openly  to  their  party ;  and  the  Duke 
and  Lord  Herries,  having  recovered  liberty  by 
Kirkaldy's  favour,  resumed  the  places  which  they 
had  formerly  held  in  their  councils^  Encouraged 
by  the  acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  their 
birth,  or  so  eminent  for  their  abilities,  they  pul>. 
lished  a  proclamation,  declaring  their  intention  to 
support  the  Queen^s  authority,  and  seemed  re^ 
solved  not  to  leave  the  city  before  the  meeting  of 
the  approaching  convention,  in  which,  by  their 
members  and  influence,  they  did  not  doubt  of  se- 
curing a  majority  of  voices  on  their  side.f 


♦  Ct^wf.  Mem;  134. 
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At  tlie  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  <)f 
kindling  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.  If  they 
could  engage  them  in  hostilities,  and  revive  their  1570. 
tocient  emulation  and  antipathy,  they  hoped,  not  ^JJ^^j  . 
only  to  dissolve  a  confederacy  of  great  advantage  voWe  the 
to  the  King's  cause,  but  jto  reconcile  their  coun-  ^^^^ii^* 
trjrmeii  to  the  Queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  EngkntL 
most  dangerous  rival.  With  this  view  they  had^ 
immediately  after  the  tnurder  of  the  Regent^ 
prompted  Scott  and  Ker  to  commence  hostilities^ 
lind  had  since  instigated  them  to  continue  and  ex,* 
tend  their  depredations.  As  Elizabeth  foresaw^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
rendering  this  a  national  quarrel ;  and  resolved, 
on  the  other,  not  to  suffer  such  an  insult  oil  her 
government  to  pass  with  impunity ;  she  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  she  imputed  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed  oh  the  borders, 
not  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  to  a  few  desperate 
knd  ill-designing  persons ;  that,  with  the  former, 
^he  was  resolved  to  maintain  an  inviolable  friend- 
ship^  whereas  the  dut^  which  she  owed  to  her  own 
jBubjects  obliged  her  to  chastise  the  licentioiisnai^ 
df  the  latten*  Suissex  tod  Scrope  accordingly  en- 
tered Scotland,  the  one  on  the  east,  tlie  other  on 
the  west  borders,  and  laid  waste  th^  'adjacent 
countries  with  fire  and  sword^f  Fame?  nla]^riified 
the  niiinber  and  progress  of  their  trobps^  ^and 
Mary's  adhi^rents^  not  thinking  themselves  safe  in 
Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  whereof  were  ill  af- 
fected to  their  cause,  retired  to  Linlithgow.  There,  Aptfi  w; 

■IN.  .  ■    1I 
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by  a  public  proclamlation,  they  asserted  tbe  Qufeen^' 
authority,  and  forbad  giving  obedience  to  any  but 
1570.  the  Duke^  or  the  Earls  of  Argyll  -  and  Huntly, 
whom  she  had  constituted  her  Ueutienants  in  the 
kingdom. 
King's  Xh<e  nobW^Tidio  continued  faithfal^  to  the  King, 

^SSL*  though  considerably  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
^^\  60  many  of  their  friends,  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
OB  the  day  appointed.  They  issued  a  counter-pro- 
damation,  declaring  such  as  appeared  for  the 
.Queen  enemies^  of  their  country;  and  charing 
them  with  the  murder  both  of  the  late  King  and 
of  the  Regent.  They  could  not,  however,  presume 
80  much  on  their  ovm  strength  as  to  venture  either 
'  to  elect  a  Regent,  or  to  take  the  field  against  the 

Queen's  party ;  but  the  assistance  whieh  they  re- 
ceived from  Elizabeth,  enabled  them  to^  do  both. 
By  her  order  Sir  William  Drury  marched  into 
Scotland,  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse ;  the  King's  adherents  jomed  him  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  advancing  towarda- 
Glasgow,  where  the  adverse  party  had  already  be-^ 
gun  hostilities  by  attacking  the  castle,  they  forced 
them  to  retire,  plundered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try,  which  belonged  to  the  Hamiltons,  and,  after 
seizing  some  of  their  castles,  and  rasing  othen^ 
returned  to  Edinburgh. 
Motives  or      Undha  Drury's  protection,  the  Earl  of  LennoK 
beth'soon-  returned  into  Scotland.     It  was  natural  to  com- 
^^y^^    mit  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  him  dur- 
tbenu        ing  the  minority  of  his  grandson.     His  illustrious 
births  and  alliance  with  the  Royal  family  of  Eng- 
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land,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  rendered  him  ^^ovthy  book 
of  that  honour.  His  resentment  against  Mary  .^  '^ 
being  implacable,  and  his  estate  lying  in  Eng-  1570. 
land,  and  hii^  family  residing  there,  Elizabeth  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man,  who,  both  from  inclination 
and  from  interest,  would  act  in  concert  with  ber» 
and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  succeed  Mur- 
ray in  the  office  of  Regents  But,  on  many  ac^ 
counts,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  discover 
her  own  sentiments,  or  to  favour  his  pretensions 
too  openly.  The  civil  wars  in  France,  which  had 
been  excitied  partly  by  real  and  partly  by  pre^^ 
tended  teal  for  religion,  and  carried  on  with  a 
fierceness  that  did  it  real  dishonour,  appeared 
now  to  be  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  issue;  and 
after  shedding  the  best  blood,  and  wasting  the 
jrichest  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  both  parties 
desired  peace  with  an  ardour  that  facilitated  the 
n^otiations  which  were  cariying  on  for  that 
purpose.  Charles  IX«  was  known  to  be  a  passions- 
ate  admirer  of  Mary's  beauty.  Nor  could  he,  in 
honour,  suffer  a  Queen  of  France,  and  the  most 
ancient  ally  of  his  crown,  to  languish  in  her  pre- 
sent cruel  situation,  without  attempting  to  pro- 
cure her  reliet.  He  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  satisfy  himself  with  remonstrating,  by  his  am- 
bassadors, against  the  indignity  with  which  she 
had  been  treated.  But  if  he  were  once  at  full 
liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  Elizabeth 
would  have  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  irnpe^ 
tuosity  of  his  temper  and  the  power  of  his  arms. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  for  her  to  act  with 
some  reserve^  and  not  to  appear  avowedly  to 
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countenance  the  choice  of  a  Regent, '  in  contempt 
of  Mary's  authority.  The  jealousy  and  prejudices 
35707  t)f  the  Scots  required  no  less  management  Had 
tshe  openly  supported  Lennoxes  claim;  had  she 
recommended  him  to  the  convention,  as  the  can- 
ditate  of  whom  she  approved ;  this  might  bare 
roused  the  independent  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and 
by  too  plain  a  discovery  of  her  intention,  she 
might  have  defeated  its  success.  For  these  rea- 
sons she  hesitated  long,  and  returned  ambiguous 
answers  to  all  the  messages  which  she  received 
from  the  King's  party.  .  A  more  explicit  declar- 
ation of  her  sentiments  was  at  last  obtained,  and 
an  event  of  an  extraordinary  nature  seems  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  it.  HPope  Pius  V.  having 
issued  a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated  Eliza- 
beth, deprived  her  of  her  kingdom,  and  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
Feltoti,  an  Englishman,  had  the  boldness  to  affix 
it  on  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace* . 
In  former  ages,  a  Pope,  moved  by  his  own  ambi- 
tion, or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced  this  &tal 
'fientence  against  the  most  powerful  monarchs; 
but  aif  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  was 
now  less  regarded,  its  proceedings  were  more 
eautious ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  roused 
by  sonre  powerful  prince,  that  the  thunders  of 
the  church  were  ev^r  heard.  Elizabeth,  there- 
lore,  imputed  this  step,  which  the  Pope  had 
taken,  to  a  combination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  against  her,  and  suspected  that  some  plot 
was  formed  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  In 
«that  events  she  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  own 
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Icingdom  depended  oh  preserving  her  influence  ia     book 
Scotland ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  this,  she  re-    „^ 


newed  her 'promises  of  protecting  the  King's  ad-  157a. 
herents,  encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Regent,  and  even  ventured  to  pointiiut 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  the  person  who  had  the 
best  title.  That  honour  was  accordingly  conferred 
upon  him,  in  a  convention  of  the  whole  party, 
held  on  the  12th  of  July  * 

The  R^ent's  first  care  was  to  pr€vent  the  meet-  ^^""^i^ 
ing  of  the  Parliament,  which  the  Queen's  party  had  Regexu.  ^ 
summoned  to  convene  at  Linlithgow.  Having 
effected  that,  he  marched  against  the  E^rl  of 
Huntly,  Mary's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  and  forc- 
ed the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  in  Brechin  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Soon  after,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  some  other  castles,  Emholdened  by 
this  successful  beginning  of  his  administration,  as 
well  as  by  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  army; 
with  which  the  Earl  of  Sussex  hovered  on  the  bot*- 
ders,  he  deprived  Maitland  of  his  office  of  secre- 
tary, and  proclaimed  him,  the  Duke,  Huntly,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Queen's  party,  traitors  and 
enemies  of  their  country .f 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  Mary's  ad 
Queen's  adherents  had  recourse  to  the  King  of  negotiate 
Spain,t  with  whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  corre-  ^^^^ 
spondence  ever  since  her  confinement  in  England. 
They  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  send  two 
of  his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to 
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examine  its  coasts  and  harbours;  and  obtained  from 
them  a  small  supply  of  money  and  arms,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly  *  But  this  aid, 
so  disproportionate  to  their  exigencies,  would  have 
av^led  them  little.  They  were  indebted  for  their 
safety  to  a  treaty  which  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on, 
under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive  Queen  to  her 
throne.  The  first  steps  in  this  negotiation  had 
been  taken  in  the  month  of  May;  but  hitherto 
little  progress  was  made  in  it.  The  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Hu- 
gonots  in  France,  and  her  apprehensions  that 
Charles  would  interpose  with  vigour  in  behalf  of 
fais  sister-in-law,  quickened  Elizabeth's  motions. 
She  aflfected  to  treat  her  prisoner  with  more  indul- 
gence, she  listened  more  graciously  to  the  solicita* 
tions  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  her  favour,  and 
seemed  fully  detiermined  to  replace  her  on  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors.  As  a  proof  of  her  since- 
rity, she  laboured  to  procure  a  cessation  of  arms 
between  the  two  contending  factions  in  Scotland. 
Lennox,  elated  with  the  good  fortune  which  had 
hitherto  attended  his  administration,  and  flatter- 
ing himself  with  an  easy  triumph  over  enemies 
whose  estates  were  wasted,  and  their  forces  dispi- 
rited, refused  for  some  time  to  come  into  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  dispute 
the  will  of  his  protectress.  A  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities during  two  months,  to  commence  on  the 
third  of  September,  was  agreed  upon ;  and,  being 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  it  continued  till  the 
first  of  April  next  year.f 


•  Anders,  iii.  122.    Craw£  MeuL  153.       t  Spotsw.  243. 
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Soon  after,  Elizabeth  despatched  Cecil  and  Sit 
Walter  Mildmay  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
'dignity  of  these  ambassadors,  the  former  her  prime  i  sio. 
minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of  the  exchequei^ 
and  one  of  her  ablest  counsellors,  convinced  all 
parties  that  the  n^otiation  was  serious,  and  the 
hour  of  Mary's  liberty  was  now  approaching.  The 
propositions  which  they  made  to  her  were  advan- 
tageous to  Elizabeth,  but  such  as  a  prince  in  Ma- 
ry's situation  had  reason  to  espect  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  the  renouncing 
any  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  during  Eli-« 
zabeth's  own  life,  or  that  of  her  posterity :  the  ad- 
hering to  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
the  pardoning  her  subjects  who  had  taken  arms 
against  her ;  and  her  promising  to  hold  no  corre- 
spondence, and  to  countenance  no  enterprise  that 
might  disturb  Elizabeth's  government;  were  among 
the  chief  articles.  By  way  of  security  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these,  thi^  demanded  that  some 
persons  of  rank  should  be  given  as  hostages ;  that 
the  Prince,  her  son,  should  reside  in  England; 
and  that  a  few  castles  on  the  border  should  be  put 
into  Elizabeth's  hands.  To  some  of  these  propo- 
sitions Mary  consented ;  some  she  endeavoured  to 
mitigate ;  and  others  she  attempted  to  evade.  In 
the  mean  time,  she  transmitted  eoj^es  of  them  to 
the  Pope,  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  She  insinuated,  that  with- 
out some  timely  and  vigorous  interposition  in  her 
behalf,  she  would  be  obliged  to  accept  of  these 
hard  conditions,  and  to  purchase  liberty  at  any  price. 
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But  the  Pope  was  a  distant  and  feeble  ally,  and 
by  his  great  efforts  at  this  time  againirt  the  Turks» 
his  treasury  was  entirely  exhausted.  Charles  had 
already  begun  to  meditate  that  oonikpiracy  against 
the  HugonotSy  which  marks  his  reign  with  such  in-' 
famy ;  and  it  required  much  leisurei  and  perfect 
tranquillity,  to  bring  that  execnthle  plan  to  matu- 
rity. Philip  was  employed  in  fitting  out  that  fleet 
which  acquited  sa  muxiL  renown  to  the  Christian 
arms,  by  the  victoory  met  the  Iifidels  at  Lepanto ; 
the  Moors  in  Spain  threatened  an  insurrection ; 
'^nd  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  ]»rovoked  by 
much  oppression  and  many  indignities,  were  break- 
ing out  into  open  rebellion.  AU  of  them,  for  these 
different  reasons,  advised  Mary,  without  depend- 
ing  on  their  aid,  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  best 
terms  she  could  procure.^ 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  Eliza« 
beth's  demands,  and  discovered  a  facility  of  dispo. 
sition,  which  promised  still  farther  concessions. 
But  no  concession  she  could  have  made  would  have 
satisfied  Elizabeth,  who,  in  s^te  of  her  repeated 
professions  of  sincerity  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which  she  car- 
ried on  the  treaty,  had  no  other  object  in  it  than 
to  amuse  Mary!s  allies,  and  to  gain  time.f  After 
having  so  long  treated  a  Queen,  who  fled  to  her  for 
refuge,  in  so  ungenerous  a  manner,  she  could  not 
now  dismiss  her  with  safetv.  Under  all  the  disad- 
vantages  of  a  rigorous  confinement,  Mary  bad  found 
means  to  excite  commotions  in  England,  which 


*  Anders.  voL  Hi.  119^  120.    t  Digges^  Compl.  Amb«  7^* 
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were  extremely  formidable.  What  desperate  effects  book 
of  her  just  resentment  might  be  expected,  if  she  ,7^' 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  recovered  her  former  1570.'' 
power  ?  What  engagements  could  bind  her  not 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  conjunctures 
that  might  present  themselves  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  her  to  give  such  security  for  her  behaviour,  in 
times  to  come,  as  might  remove  all  suspicions  and 
fears  ?  And  was  there  no  good  cause  to  conclude, 
that  no  future  benefits  could  ever  obliterate  the 
memory  of  past  injuries  ?  It  was  thus  Elizabeth 
reasoned ;  though  she  continued  to  act  as  if  her 
vievys  had  been  entirely  different.  She  appointed 
seven  of  her  privy  counsellors  to  be  commissioners 
for  settling  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  and,  as  Mary 
had  already  named  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Gal- 
loway, and  Lord  Livingston,  for  her  ambassadors, 
she  required  the  Regent  to  empower  proper  per- 
sons to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  King.  The  Earl  1571. 
of  Morton,  Fitcaim,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and 
Sir  James  Mac^il, .  were  the  persons  chosen  by  the 
Regent*  They  prepared  for  their  journey  as 
slowly  as  Elizabeth  herself'  could  have  wished* 
At  length  they  arrived  at  London,  and  met  the  Feb.  i^. 
commissioners  of  the  two  Queens.,  Mary's  am- 
bassadors discovered  the  strongest  inclination  to 
comply  with  every  thing  that  would  remove  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mis- 
tress's libeity.  But  when  Morton  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  con- 
duct, and  i:o  explain  the  sentiments  of  their 
party,  they  began,  in  justification  of  their  treat* 
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ment  of  the  Queen,  to  advance  such  maxims  con- 
ceming  the  limited  powers  of  princes,  and  the 
natural  right  of  subjects' to  resist  and  to  control 
them,  scs  were  extremely  shocking  to  Elizabeth, 
whose  notions  of  regal  prerogative,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  were  very  exalted.     With  re- 
gard to  the  authority  which  the  King  now  pos- 
sessed, they  declared  they  neither  had  nor  could 
j)ossibly  recCTve  instructions,  to  consent  to  any 
treaty  that  tended  to  subveit,  o^  even  to  impair  it 
in  the  least  degree.*     Nothing  could  be  more 
trifling  and  ridiculous,  than  such  a  reply  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  King  of  Scots  to  the  Queen 
of  England.     His  party  depended  absolutely  on 
her  protection;  it  was  by  pewons  devoted  to  her 
be  had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  her  powar 
he  owed  the  continuance  of  his  reign.     With  the 
utmost  ease  she  could  have  brought  them  to  hold 
very  different  language ;  and  whatever  conditions 
she  might  have  thought  fit  to  subscribe,  they 
would  have  had  no  other  choice  but  to  submit 
This  declaration,  however,  she  affected  to  consider 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and  finding  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  dread  any  danger  from  the  French 
King,  who  had  not  discovered  that  eagerness  in 
support  of  Mary  which  was  expected^  the  reply 
March  24.  made  by  Morton  furnished  her  with  a  pretence  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  negotiation,  until  the  Re- 
gent should  «end  ambassadors  with  more  ample 
powers.     Thus,    after    being    amused    for    ten 
months  with  the  hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Scots  remained  under  stricter  custody 
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than  ever/  and  without  any  prospect  of  escaping 
from  it ;  while  those  subjects  who  still  adhered  to 
her  were  exposed,  without  ally  or  protector,  to  the      1571. 
rage  of  enemies,  whom  their  success  in  this  nego- 
tiation rendered  still  more  insolent.* 

On  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  Dumber- 
which  had  been  observed  with  little  exactness  on  ^^ 
either  side.  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordan-hill,  a  gal-  ^y  ^«  ^e- 
lant  and  enterprising  officer,  performed  a  service  of  ^'''** 
great  importance  to  the  Regent,  by  surprising  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton.  This  was  the  only  fortified 
place  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  Queen  had 
kept  possession  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars.  Its  situation,  oii  the  top  of  an  high 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  which  rises  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  rendered  it  extremely  strong, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  impregnable ;  as  it 
commanded  the  river  Clyde,  it  was  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  was  deemed  the  most  proper  place 
in  the  kingdom  for  landing  any  foreign  troops  that 
might  come  to  Mary's  aid.  The  strength  of  the 
place  rendered  Lord  Fleming,  the  Governor,  more 
secure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  considering  its 
importance.  A  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  gar- 
rison, and  had  been  disgusted  by  some  ill  usage, 
proposed  the  scheme  to  the  Regent,  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  practicable,  and  offered 
himself  to  go  the  foremost  man  on  the  enterprise. 
It  was  thought  prudent  to  risk  any  danger  for  so 
great  a  prize.  Scaling-ladders,  and  whatever  else 
might  be  necessary,  were  prepared  with  the  ut-  1 
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most  seerecy  and  despatch.  All  the  avenues  to 
the  castle  were  seized,  that  no  intelligence  of  the 
design  might  reach  the  Governor.  Towards  even- 
ing Crawford  marched  from  Glasgow  with  a  small 
but  determined  band.  By  midnight  they  arrived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  The  moon  was  set, 
and  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been  extremely 
clear,  wa$  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  It  was 
where  the  rock  was  highest  that  the  assailants 
made  their  attempt,  because  in  that  place  there 
were  few  sentinels,  and  they  hoped  to  find  them 
least  alert.  The  first  ladder  was  scarcely  fixedi 
when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of  those  who 
mounted  brought  it  to  the  ground.  -  None  of  the 
assailants  were  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  none  of  the 
garrison  alarmed  at  the  noise.  Their  guide  and 
Crawford  scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  fastened 
the  ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  grew  in 
a  cleft.  This  place  they  all  reached  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  but  were  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder 
was  made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the  middle 
pf  the  ascent,  they  met  with  an  unforeseen  dif^ 
ficulty.  One  of  thdr  companions  was  seized 
with  some  sudden  fit,  and  clung,  seemingly 
without  life,  to  the  ladder.  All  were  at  a  stand. 
It  was  impossible  to  pass  him.  To  tumble  him 
headlong  was  cruel,  and  might  occasion  a  dis- 
eovery.  But  Crawford's  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  be 
bound  fast  to  the  )jeulder,  that  he  might  not  fall 
when  the  fit  was  over;  and  turning  the  other 
side  of  the  ladder,  they  mounted  with  ease  over 
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his  hellj.  Day  now  began  to  break,  and  there 
still  remamed  &  high  wall  to  scale;  but  after  sur- 
mounting so  many  great  difficulties,  this  was  <so(m  1571. 
accomplished.  A  sentry  observed  the  first  man 
who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  just  time 
to  give  the  alarm,  before  he  was  Shodced  <m  the 
head.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  solicitous  about 
their  owia  safety,  than  capable  of  makmg  resist- 
ance. The  assaihints  rushed  forwards,  with  re^ 
peated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost  fury;  took  pes* 
session  of  the  magasane ;  seized  the  cannon,  and 
turned  lliem  i^;ainst  their  enemies.  L#ord  flem- 
ing  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone  into 
Ai^llshire.  Crawford,  in  reward  of  his  valour 
and  good  conduct,  remained  master  of  the  castle ; 
and  as  he  did  not  lose  a  &ingle  man  in  the  enter- 
prise,  he  enjoyed  his  success  with  unmixed  plea- 
sure. Lady  Fleming,  V erac  the  French  envoy, 
and  Hamilton^  Archbishc^  of  St.  Andrew's,  were 
the  prisoners  ^of  greatest  distinction.^ 

Vebac's   character  protected   him   from  the  Archbir 
usage  which  he  merited  by  his  activity  in  stirring  Andrew's 
up   enemies   against   the    King.    The   Regent  ^^^j^^^^ 
treated  the  lady  with  great  politeness  and  ho-  him. 
manity.     But  a  very  different  fiite  awaited  the 
Archbishop ;  he  was  carried  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Stirling ;   and '  as  he  had  IcHin^ly  been  at- 
tainted by  aet  of  Parliament,  he  was,  without 
any  formal  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged;  and, 
on  the  fourth  day  after  he  was  taken,  the  sen- 
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tente  wsa  exeeuted.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
convict  bim  of  being  accessary  to  tbe  murder 
botb  of  tbe  King  and  Regent^  but  tbese  accu- 
sations were  supported  by  no  proof.  Our  histo- 
rians observe^  tbat  be  was  tbe  first  Bisbop  in 
Scotland  wbo*died  by  tbe  bands  of  tbe  execu- 
tioner. Tbe  bigb  offices  be  bad  enjoyed,  botb 
m  cbureb  and  state,  ougbt  to  bave  exempted  him 
from  a  punishment  inflicted  only  on  the  lowest 
criminals.  But  bis  zea]  for  tbe  Queen,  bis  abili- 
ties, and  his  profession,  rendered  bim  odious  and 
formidable  to  the  King's  adberents.  Lennox 
hated  him  as  the  person  by  wbose  counsels  tbe 
reputation  and  power  of  the  bouse  of  Hamilton 
were  supported.  Party-rage  and  personal  enmity 
dictated  that  indecent  sentence,  for  wbich  some 
colour  was  sought  by  imputing  to  bim  such  odioua 
crimes.* 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  add  tbe  severe  treat- 
ment of  tbe  Archbishop,  perplexed  no  less  tbaa 
they  enraged  tb^'  Queen's  party ;  and  hostilities 
were  renewed  with  all  the  fierceness  which  dis- 
appointment and  indignation  can  inspire*  Kirk- 
aldy, who,  during  the  truce^  had  taken  care  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  garrison,  and  to  pro- 
vide every  thing  necessary  for  bis  defiefnce,  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  Lennox's  authority  to 
be  unlawful  and  usurped;  commanded  all  who 
favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the  town  witbin  six 
hours ;  seized  tbe  arms  belonging  to  the  citizens; 
planted  a  battery  on  tbe  steeple  of  St.  Giles, 
repaired  tbe  walls,  and  fortified  the  gates  of  tbe 
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city ;  ^ndy  though  the  affections  of  the  inhd)it- 
ants  leaned  a  different  way,  held  out  the  metro- 
polis against  theR^ent.  The  Duke,  Huntly,  1571. 
Home,  Hemes,  and  other  chiefs  of  that  faction, 
repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  their  followers ;  and 
having  received  a  small  sum  of  money  and  some 
ammunition  from  France,  formed  no  contemptible 
army  within  the  walls.  On  the  other  side,  Mor- 
ton seized  Leith  and  fortified  it ;  and  the  Regent 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  men. 
While  the  annies  lay  so  near  each  other,  daily 
skirmishes  happened,  and  with  various  success. 
The  Queen's  party  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Regent,  nor  was  his  superi- 
ority so  gr^at  as  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
castle  or  of  the  town.* 

Some  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  the  Botb|»ar. 
hands  of  his  enemies,  the  Regent  had  summoned  '£1^^ 
a  Parliament  to  meet  in  tliat  place.    In  order  to  ^^^^ 
prevent  any  objection  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  meeting,  the  members  obeyed  the  proclama- 
tion as  exactly  as  possible,  and  assembled  in  a  May  u. 
house  at  the    head  of  the  Canongate,    which, 
though  without  the  walls,  lies  within  the  liberties 
of  the  dty.     Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  to  the  ut^ 
most  to  interrupt  their  meeting;  but  they  were 
so  strongly  guarded,  that  all  efforts  were  vain. 
They  passed  an  act  attainting  Maitland  and  a 
few  others,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  28th  of 
August.f 

The  other  party,  in  order  that  their  proceed- 
ings might  be  countenanced  by  the  same  show  of 
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legal  autlidiity,  held  a  meeting  of  Farlisdnent 
80<m  after.  There  was  produced  in  this  assembly 
a  declaration  by  the  Queen  of  the  invalidity  of 
that  deed  whereby  she  had  resigned  the  crown, 
and  consented  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  Con- 
formable to  this  declaration,  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
Bouncing  the  resignation  to  have  been  extorted 
by  fear ;  to  be  null  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  conse^ 
quences ;  and  enjoining  all  good  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Queen  alone  to  be  their  lawful  so* 
vereign,  and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  her 
name*  The  present  establishment  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  was  confirmed  by  another  statute ;  lind, 
in  imitation  of  the  adverse  party,  a  new  meeting 
was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August."*^ 

Meanwhile  all  the  miseries  of  civil  t^ur  deso- 
lated the  kingdom.  FeUow-dti^sens,  fnends,  bro- 
there,  took  different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves 
und^  the  standards  of  the  contending  factions. 
In  every  county,  and  almost  in  every  town  and 
village.  King's  $Aen  and  Queen's  men  were 
names  of  distinction.  Political  hatred  dissolved 
all  natural  ties,  and  extinguished  the  reciprocai 
good-will  and  confidence  which  holds  mankind  to- 
gether in  society.  Religious  aeal  mingled  itself 
with  these  civil  distinctions,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  heighten  and  to  iiuiame  them. 

TtiE  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom  were, 
in  appearance,  only  two ;  but  in  both  these  there 
were  persons  with  views  and  principles  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  othcx,  that  ^ey  ousht  to  be 
distinguished.    With  aome.  eonsidemiLs  of  le. 
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ligioA  were  predominant,  and  they  eitlier  ad- 
hered to  the  Queen^  because  they  hoped  by  her 
means'  to  re-estatblish  Popery,  or  they  defendied  un. 
the  King's  authority,  as-  the  best  support  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  Among  these  the  opposition 
was  violent  and  irneconcilable.  Others  wefe  in^ 
fluenced  by  political  motives'  only,  or  -allured  by 
views  of  interest;  the  Regent  aimed  at  uniting 
these,  and  did  not  despair  of  gaining,  by  gentle 
artSi  many  of  Maty*s  adherents  to  acknowledge 
the  King'S  authority:  Haitian  d  and  Kirkaldy 
had  formed  the  same  design  of  a  coalition,  but 
on  such  terms  that  the  Queen  might  be  restored 
to  soiiie  shftte  in  ihe  government,  and  the  kingt 
dom  shake  off  its  dfependence  upon  England. 
Morton,  the  afclest,  the' most  ambitious,  and  the 
most  powerful  man  of  the  King's  party,  held  a 
particiikr  cdiitse ;  and  moving  only  as  he  was 
pr^omfltled  by  thV  court  of  England,  thwartted 
every  measure  that  tended  towards  a  reconcile^ 
m^ilt  of  the  factions ;  and  as  he  served  Elizabeth 
with  much  fidelity,  he  derived  both  powet  and 
credit  from  her  avowed*  protection. 

The  time'  appointed  by  both  parties  for  the 
meittng  of  their  Parliaments  how  approached!; 
©illy  three'  peers  and  two  bishops  appeared  ia  ^ 
that  which  was  held  in  the  Queen's  name  at 
Edinbdrgh:  '  fiut^  contemptible  as  their  numbers 
were,  they' passed  an  act  for  attainting  •  upwardi^ 
of  twd  hundreid  of  the  adverse  fection.  The 
xfieetitag  at^^tihihg  was  numericms  and  splendid. 
The  ttegfeAt  Had  prevailed  bb  tlife  Earis  of  Atgyll; 
S^i«t<3f!l{  Cas^lsV  and  tWd  Bkd,  to  acknoW- 
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ledge  the   King's  authority.    The  three  Eaife 
were  among  the  most  powerful  nohlemen-  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  hitherto  been  zealous  in  the 
Queen's  cause.     Lord  Boyd  had  been    one  of 
Mary's  commissioners  at  York  and  Westminster, 
and  since  that  time  had  beea  admitted  uito  aU 
her  most  secret  councUs.    But,  Amng  that  tur- 
bulent period^  the  conduct  of  individuals,  as  well 
as   the   principles   of  factions,   varied   so  often, 
that  the  sense  of  honour^  a  chief  preservative  of 
eonsistence  in  character,  was  entirely  lost;  and, 
without  any  regaid  to   decorum^  men  suddenly 
abandoned  one  party,  and  adopted  all  the  violent 
passions  of  the  other.    The  defection,,  however, 
of  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  not  only  weak- 
ened the  Queen's  party^  but  added  reputation  to 
her  adversaries. 
The  After  the  example  of  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 

^lir-    ^^rgl>*  *liat  at  Stirling  began  with  framing  acts 
P^  in     against  the  opposite  fection.    But  in  the  micUt  of 
^^*      all  the  security,  which  confidence  in  their  owa 
numbers  or  distance  from  danger  could  inspire, 
Sepi.  3.  they  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember the  third,  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.     In  a  moment  the  houses 
of  every  person  of  distinction  were  surrounded, 
and  before  they  knew  what  to  think  of  so  strange 
an  event,  the  Regent,  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Mor- 
ton, Glencaim,  Cassils,  Eglintcm,  Montrose,  Bu- 
chan,  the  Lords  Sempil,  Cathcart,  Ogilvie,  were 
all  made  prisoners,  and  mounted  behind  troop- 
ers, who  were  ready  to  carry  them  to  Edinburgh. 
Eorkaldy  ^as  th«  author  of  this  daring  enter- 
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{>rise ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  induced^  by  the  ill-' 
timed  solicitude  of  his  friends  about  his  safety^  not 
to  hazard  his  own  person  in  conducting  it^  that  day  i^Vi. 
might  have  terminated  the  contest  between  the 
two  factions,  and  have  restored  peace  to  his  coun- 
try. By  his  direction  four  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Huntly,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  set  out  from  Edinburgh, 
and,  the  better  to  conceal  their  design,  marched 
towards  the  south.  But  they  soon  wheeled  to  the 
^ght,  and,  horses  having  been  provided  for  the  in- 
fantry, rode  straight  to  Stirling.  By  four  in  the 
morning  they  arrived  there ;  not  one  sentry  was 
posted  on  the  walls,  not  a  single  man  was  awake 
about  the  place.  They  met  with  no  resistance  from 
any  person  whom  they  attempted  to  seize,  except 
Morton.  He  defended  his  house  with  obstinate 
valour,  they  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  he 
did  not  surrender  till  forced  out  of  it  by  the  flames- 
in  performing  this,  some  time  was  consumed ;  and 
the  private  men,  unaccustomed  to  r^^lar  discip 
line,  left  their  colours,  and  began  to  rifle  the 
houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  The  noise  and 
uproar  in  the  town  reached  the  eastle.  ^The  Earl 
of  Mar  sallied  out  with  thirty  soldiers,  fired  brisk- 
ly upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but  the 
officers  kept  together  in  a  body.  The  townsmen 
took  anus  to  assist  their  Governor ;  a  sudden  panic 
struek  the  assailants ;  some  fled,  some  surrendered 
themselves  to  their  own  prisoners ;  and  had  not 
the  borderers,  who  followed  Scott,  prevented  a  pur- 
suit, by  carrying  oflTall  the  horses  vdthin  the  place^ 
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BOOK  with  reaping  advantages  of  another  kind.  During 
^^,,  '_^  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the  French 
J371.  could  not  with  decency  give  any  open  assistance  to 
the  Scottish  Queen ;  if  they  conceived  any  hopes 
of  success  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  they  would  of 
course  interest  themselves  but  coldly  in  her  con- 
cerns ;  Mary  herself  must  be  dejected  at  losing  an 
ally,  whom  she  had  hitherto  reckoned  her  most 
powerful  protector ;  and,  by  interrupting  her  cor- 
respondence with  France,  one  source,  at  least,  of 
the  cabals  and  intrigues  which  disturbed  the  king- 
dom would  be  stopt.  Both  Queens  succeeded  in 
their  schemes.  Catherine's  artifices  imposed  upon 
Elizabeth,  and  blinded  the  Hugonots.  The 
French  discovered  the  utmost  indifference  about 
the  interest  of  the  Scottish  Queen ;  and  Mary, 
considering  that  court  as  already  united  with  her 
rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever  towards  the  King  of  Spain.*  Philip, 
whose  dark  and  thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the 
mystery  of  intrigue,  had  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Mary  for  some  time,  by  means  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  had  supplied  both  herself 
and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  small  sums 
of  money.  Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
who  resided  at  London  undef  the  character  of 
a  banker,  and  who  acted  privately  as  an  agent 
for  the-  Pope,  was  the  person  whom  the  Bishop 
Norfolk's  intrusted  with  his  negotiation.  Mary  thought 
to^^our^  it  necessary  likewise  to  communicate  the  secret 
oiM&ry,     to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  Elizabeth  had 
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lately  restored  to  liberty,  upon  his  solemn  promise 
to  have  do  ferther  interooucse  with  the  Queen 
of  Soots.    IThis  promise,  however,  he  regarded  so 
little,  that  he  continued  to  keep  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  the  captive  Queen ;  while  she  la- 
boured to  nourish   his  ambitious  hopes,  and  to 
strengthen  bis  amorous  attachment,  by  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  fondest  caressing  strain.    Some  of  these 
he  must  have  received  at  the  very  time  when  he 
made  that  solemn  promise  of  holding  no  farther 
intercourse  with  her,    in  consequence  of  which 
Elizabeth  restored  him  to  liberty.     Mary,  still 
considering  him  as  her  future  husband,  took  no 
step  in  any  matter  of  moment  without  his  advice. 
She  early  communicated  to  him  her  negotiations 
with  Ri4olphi;  and,  in  a  long  letter,  which  she 
wrote  to  him  in  cyphers,*  after  complaining  of  the 
baseness  with  which  the  French  court  had  aban* 
doned  her  interest,  she  declared  her  intention  of 
imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Spanii^  monarchy 
which  was  now  her  only  resource;  and  recom- 
mended Rid(dphi  to  his  ccmfidence,  as  a  person 
capable  both  of   explaining  and  advandug  the 
scheme.    The  Duke  commanded  Hickford,  his 
secretary,  to  decypher,  and  then  to  bum  this  let- 
ter ;  but  whether  he  had  been  already  gained  by 
the  eourt,  or  resolved  at  that  time  to  betray  his 
master,  he  disobeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  order, 
and  hid  the  letter,  together  widi  other  treasonable 
papers,  under  the  Duke's  own  bed. 
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BOOK         RiDOLPfit^  in  a  confeience  ^th  Npjrfplk,  omit^ 
>^    •,  ted  none  of  those  acguments,  and  spared  none  .of 
1571.      those  promises,  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to 
rehellibn.  The  Pope»  he  told  him,  had  a  great  6um 
in  readiness  to  bestow  in  so  good  a  cause.     The 
Duke  of  Alva  had  undertaken  to  land  ten  thou- 
sand men  not  far  from  London.    The  Catholics^ 
to  a  man,  would  rise  in  arms.  Many  of  the  nobles 
were  ripe  for  a  revolt, '  and  wanted  only  a  leader. 
/  Half  their  nation  had  turned  their  eyes  towards 
/    him,  and  called  on  him  to  revenge  the  unmerit^ 
Injuries  which  he  himself  had  .suffered ;  and  to 
rescue  an  unfortunate  Queen,  who  offered  him  her 
hand  and  'her  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  succjq^s. 
Norfolk  approved  of  thfe  design,  and  though  he  re- 
fused to  give  Rido^hi  any  letter  of  credit,  allowed 
him  to  u!^  his  name  in  u^otiating  with'th^  Pope 
and  Alva.*    The  Bishop  of  Ross,  who,  from  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  andimpatieuce  .to  prpcurei 
I    xt^lief  for  his  mistiness.  Was  apt  torun  into  rash  and 
f    desperate  designs,  advised  the  Duke  to  assemble 
seiaretly  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  at  once  to  seize 
fiiizabetfa'iS  person.    ijBut  this  the  Duke  rejected 
discovered  as  a  scheme  equally  wild  and  hazardous.     Mean- 
beth.  ^"    while,  the  English  cwirt  had  received  ^ome  im- 
August      perfect  information  of  the  plot,  by  intercepting  one 
c^'Ridolphi's  stents;  and  an  accident  happened, 
which  brought  if>  li^'t  all  !the  circumstances  of 
it.    The  X>uke  had  employed  Hifikford  to  trans* 
mit  to  Lord  Hbrries  some  money,  which  was  to 
be  distributed  among  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland. 

*'  Anders,  ui.  l6l. 
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.Jl  .pei^soB  ]|ot  in  lihe  secret  was  intrusted  with 
.conveying  it  to  the  borders,  and  he,  suspecting  it 
irom  .the  weight  to  be  .gold,  whereas  he  had  been  isn. 
told  that  It  was  .silver,  carried  it  directly  to  the 
{)rivy  cauncil.  The  i)uke,  his  domestics,  and  all 
who  were  privy,  or  could  be  suspected  of  being  privy 
Jto  the  design,  were  taken  into  custody.  Never 
did  the  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy,  discover  les^ 
firmness,  or  servants  betray  an  indulgent  master 
jwith  greater  baseness.  Every  one  confessed  the  Sept.  7. 
whole  pf  wh^t  he  knew.  Hickford  gave  directions 
iiow  to  find  the  papers  which  he  had  hidden.  The 
.Duke  himself,  relying  at  first  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
associates,  and  believing  all  dangerous  papers  to 
iiave  been  destroyed,  confidently  assertedhisown  in- 
jEjocence;  but  when  their  depositions  and  the  papers 
.themselves  were  produced,  astonished  at  their  trea- 
chery, he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  implored 
the  Queen's  mercy.  His  offence  was  too  heinous, 
and  too  often  repeated,  to  obtain  pardon ;  and 
Elizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  deter  her  sub- 
jects, by  his  punishment,  from  holding  correspond-  \' 
ence  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  emissaries. 
Being  tried  by  his  peers,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and,  after  several  delays,  suffered 
death  for  the  crime.* 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  produced  many 
,effects,  e25iremely  detrimental  to  Mary's  interest 
The  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  appeared,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in 
every  cabal  against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  cus- 

V  ' 

*■     '        "  I  III  II  ■     IIIW  I  M^ 
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tody,  his  papers  searched,  himself  committed  to 
the  Tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threat- 
ened with  capital  punishment,  and,  after  a  long 
confinement,  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
should  leave  the  kingdom.  Mary  was  not  only 
deprived  of  a  servant,  equally,  eminent  for  his  zeal 
and  his  abilities,  but  was  denied  from  that  time  the 
privilegQ^f  having  an  ambassador  at  the  English 
eourt.  jThe  Spanish  ambassador,  whom  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  prince  he  represented  exempted 
from  such  insults  as  Ross  had  suffered,  was  com- 
manded to  leave  England.*  As  there  was  now 
the  clearest  evidence  that  Mary,  from  resentment 
of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  impatience  of 
the  captivity  in  which  she  was  held,  would  not 
scruple  to  engage  in  the  most  hostile  and  desper- 
ate enterprises  against  the  established  government 
and  religion,  she  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
enemy, '  and  was  kept  under  a  stricter  guard  than 
formerly ;  the  number  of  her  domestics  was  abridg- 
ed,  and  no  person  permitted  to  see  her  but  in  pre- 
sence of  her  keepers.! 

At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  on  the  Continent 
^ainsttbe  against  her  kingdom,  began  to  wish  that  tranquil- 
lity were  restored  in  Scotland;  and  irritated  by 
Mary's  late  attempt  against  her  government,  she 
determined  to  act,  without  disguise  or  ambiguity, 
in  favour  of  the  King's  party.  This  resolution 
she  intimated  to  the  leaders  of  both  Actions. 
Mary,  she  told  them,  had  held  such  a  criminal 
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correspondence  with  her  avowed  enemies,  and  had     book  .  ; 

excited  such  dangerous  conspiracies  hoth  against   \^  iy 

her  crown  and  her  life,  that  she  would  henceforth      i5ri. 

consider  her  as  unworthy  of  protection,  and  would 

never  consent  to  restore  her  to  liherty,  far  less  to 

replace  her  on  her  throne.     She  exhorted  them, 

therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowledging  the  King^s 

authority.     She  promised  to  procure,  hy  her  me- 

diation,  equitable  terms  for  those  who  h^  hitherto  ; 

opposed  it.     But  if  they  still  continued  refractory,  j 

she  threatened  to  employ  her  utmost  power  to  com- 


pel  them  to  suhmit.*  Though  this  declaration  did 
not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  though  hostilities 
continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh; 
though  Huntly's  brother.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  by  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct,  had  routed  the  King's 
adherents  in  the  North  in  many  encounters;  yet, 
such  an  explicit  discovery  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments 
contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  one  party,  and 
to  depress  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  other.f 

As   Morton,   who   commanded  the   Regent's      ^572. 
forces,  lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy  still  held  out  carried  on 
the  town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh,  scarce  a  day  5f*^^^ 
passed  without  a  skirmish ;  and  while  both  avoided 
any  decisive  action,  they  harassed  each  other  by 
attacking  small  parties,  beating  up  quarters,  and 
intercepting  convoys.     These  operations,  though 
little  memorable  in  themselves,  kept  the  passions 
of  both  factions  in  perpetual  exercise  and  agita- 
tion, and  wrought  them  up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of 
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fury,  which  rendered  them  regardless  not  only  of 
the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  principles  of  humanity. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone,  and  during  the  heat 
of  combat,  that  this  implacable  rage  appeared; 
both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners  which  they 
took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  without  mercy, 
and  without  trial.  Great  numbers  suffered  in 
this  shocking  manner ;  the  unhappy  victims  were 
Jed,  by  fifties  at  a  time,  to  execution ;  and  it  was 
not  till  both  sides  had  smarted  severely,  that  they 
discontinued  this  barbarous  practice,  so  reproach* 
fill  to  the  character  of  the  nation.^  Meanwhile, 
those  in  the  town  and  castle,  though  they  had  de- 
ceived a  supply  of  money  from  the  Duke  of  Alva.f 
began  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions.  As  Mor- 
ton had  destroyed  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourr 
hood  of  the  city,  j^nd  had  planted  small  garrisons 
in  all  the  houses  of  strength  around  it,  scarcity 
daily  increased.  At  last  all  the  miseries  of  &- 
mine  were  felt,  and  they  must  have  been  soon  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  as  would  have  forced 
them  to  capitulate,  if  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors  had  not  procured  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  parties.:|: 

Though  the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been 
fruitless,  both  Charles  and  she  wero  desirous  of 
concluding  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns.  He  considered  sach  a  treaty  not  only 
as  the  best  advice  for .  blinding  the  Protestants, 
against  whom  the  conspiracy  was  now  almost  ripe 


*  Crawf.  Mem.  218,  220.        t  Cald.  it.  345. 
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for  execution;  but  as  a  good  precaution,  likewise,     book 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  that   ._    'j 
atrocious  measure  might  expose  him.     Elizabeth,      1579. 
who  had  hitherto  reigned  without  a  single  ally, 
now  saw  her  kingdom  so  threatened  with  intestine 
commotions^  or  exposed  to  invasions  from  abroad, 
that  she  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  so  powerful  a  neighbour.    The  difficult- 
ies arising  from  the  situation  of  the  Scottish  Queen 
were  the  chief  occasions  of  any  delay.     Charles 
demanded  some  terms  of  advantage  for  Mary  and 
her  party.     Elizabeth  refused  to  listen  ta  any  pro- 
position of  that  kind.     Her  obstinacy  overcame 
the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  Monarch.     Mary's 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty; 
and  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  a  short  article 
was  inserted,  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  to 
this  purpose :  "  That  the  parties  contracting  shall  April  11. 
make  no  innovations  in  Scotland,  nor  suffer  any 
stranger  to  enter,  and  to  foment  the  factions  there; 
but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen  of  England 
to  chastise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who  shall 
continue  to  harbour  the  English  rebels  now  in 
Scotland."*   In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Prance 
and  England  affected  to  act  in  concert  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  and  Le  Croc  and  Sir  William  Drury 
appeared  there,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
sovereigQS.     By  their  mediation,  a  truce  for  two 
months  was  agreed  upon,  and  during  that  time 
conferences  were  to  be  held  between  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  accommodate  their 

*  Digges,  170, 191.    Camclen^  444; 
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differences  and  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom^ 
This  truce  afforded  a  seasonable  interval  of  tran-> 
quillity  to  the  Q^een's  adherents  in  the  South; 
but  in  the  North  it  proved  fatal  to  her  interest* 
Sir  Adam  Gordon  had  still  maintained  his  repu- 
tation  and  superiority  there.  Several  parties,  un- 
der  different  officers.  Were  sent  against  him.  Some 
of  them  he  attacked  in  the  field ;  against  others 
he  employed  stratagem ;  and  as  his  courage  and 
conduct  were  equal,  none  of  his  enterprises  failed 
of  success.  He  made  war  too  with  the  humanity 
which  became  so  gallant  a  man,  and  gained  ground 
by  that,  no  less  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  If 
he  had  not  been  obliged  by  the  truce  to  suspend 
his  operations,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
brought  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  submit  en- 
tirely to  the  Queen's  authority.* 

Notwithstanding  Grordon's  bravery  and  suc- 
cess, Mary's  interest  was  on  the  decline^  not 
only  in  her  own  kingdom,  but  among  the  Eng-^ 
lish^  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  that 
nation,  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  than  her  negoti- 
ations with  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Parliament, 
which  met  in  May,  proceeded  against  her  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  kingdom;  and, 
after  a  solemn  conference  between .  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  both  houses  agreed  in  bringing 
in  a  bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  to  deprive  her  of  all  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown.    This  great  cause,  as  it  was  then 
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called^  oceupied  them  during  the  whole  dession,  and     b0ok: 
was  carried  on  with  much  unanimity.     EUzaheth,  .^  \^'_^ 
though  she  applauded  their  2eal,  and  approved      la^s. 
greatly  of  the  course  they  were  taking,  was  satis^        \ 
fied  with  showing  Mary  what  she  might  expect 
from  the  resentment  of  the  nation ;  hut  as  she  did 
not  yet  think  it  time  to  proceed  to  the  most  vio^ 
lent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued  the  Far- 
liament.^ 

These  severe  proceedings  of  the  English  Par-  The 
liament  were  not  more  mortifying  to  Mary,  than  neglect  lur 
the  coldness  and  neglect  of  her  allies  the  French.  ^^^^ 
The  Duke  ,of  Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came 
oyer  to  ratify  the  league  with  Elizabeth^  made  a 
show  of  interesting  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen ;  but,  instead  of  soliciting  for  her  liber- 
ty, or  h^  restoration  to  her  throne,  all  that  he  de- 
manded was  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of 
her  imprisonment.    Even  this  small  request  he 
urged  with  so  little  warmth  or  importunity,  that 
no  regard  was  paid  to  it.f 

The  alliance  with  France  afifbrded  Elizabeth  ''^^ 
much  satisfaction,  and  she  expected  from  it  a  great  Paris. 
increase  of  security.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  towards  Scotland,  where  the  animosities 
of  the  two  factions  were  still  so  high,  and  so  many 
^lterfering  interests  to  be  adjusted,  that  a  general 
pacification  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  But 
while  she  laboured  to  bring  them  to  some  agree- 
ment, an  event  happened  which  fiUed  a  great  part 
of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  with  horror. 
^— <— 1^^—  ■  ■■  p »  1^— — — i       ■  I  ■  . » 
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This  was  the  massacre  at  Pkris;  an  attempt,  to 
which  tJiere  is  no  parallel  in  the  hiiitory  of  man- 
1^72.  kind,  either  for  the  long  train  of  craft'aild  dissimu- 
lation with  which  it  was  contrived;  or  'for  the  cruel- 
ty and  barbarity  with  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  By  the  most  solemn  promises  of'  sa&ty 
and  of  favour,  the  leadens 'of  the  Protestants  were 
drawn  to  court;  and  though  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, they  were  received  with  caresses,  loaded  with 
honours,  and  treated,  for  seVen  nionths,  with  ev6ry 
Aug.  24.  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  of  confidence.  In 
the  midst  of  their  security,  the  warrant^  lor  their 
destructidb  w^  issued  by  their  soverdgii,  on  whose 
word  they  had  relied;  and,  in  obedience  <()  it,  their 
countrymen,  their  fellow^icitisjens,  and  companions, 
imbrued  their  hands  in  their  blood.  Ten  thoul^and^ 
Protestants^  without  distin^en  of  age,  or  Bex;  or 
condition,  were  niurdered'inf  Paris  alone*  The  same 
barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  like  carnage  ensued.^  This'  deed,' 
which  no  Popish  writer,  in  the  prieserit  age^  men- 
tions without  detestation,  Wasf  at  that  time  applaud- 
ed in  Spain,  and  at  R^me'  solemn  thanksg^t&i^ 
were  offered  >  to  God  fd#  itsmiccess.  Btft  amte^the' 
Protestants^  4t  excited!^  iiiar^ible  h&rMti  a  striking- 
picture  of  which  is  d*a>vn-by  the  F^^hch  ambassat^ 
dor  at  the  court  of  England,  in  his  account  of  his*^ 
first  audience  afteii>  th^  massacre.'  "  A  glo6my  sor- 
row," says  h^,'  *'  tot  on 'evei^y  face  *  silence,' as  in  the 
dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  ch^mbdis  bf 
the  royal  apartment;  the  ladies 'arid  courtiers  wercf 
ranged  on  each  side,  ail  tiad4n  idcep  raouTning,-«id 
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to  1  pftMed.  thimigh  thmi^  not  ene  Ib^itowed^  ett     iooK 
IM  a  oivil  look,  or  iMde  th$  least  r^jkira  to  my   ,^^    '  . 

9l^  havrer  wtofiot  tlie  only  passion  ^th  wUeli  i>etri- 
CMs  trest  kitspired'  the  Pi^a^ieBteiits ;  it  ttlei  them  M^y's  in- 
«i«b  t^.     Iliey  araeMfvedl  it  as  the  mehide  te  ^^^^ 
some  gFeatev  fotow,  a&d  boli#i^,  Bdt  wmont  muek 
J^rebaliiity^  that  all  tb^  9opisb  Pirifieet^  had  eoB-  j 

qptfed  the  destniGldeH  of  their  seet.  TMs  opimen 
vrMeino  smi^' dHssepviee  to  Mavy's  a£^rs  in  Scet- 
hmd.  Many  of  her  vA^^eiris  were  P)t)testairts; 
and;  tlio<i^h  they  wished  her  resteratiou,  \vei^  net 
wittifig^,  ofi  that  acdi;rtuit,  to  saenfice  the  fiiith  whteh 
tihey  pi^efessed.  /  They  dreaded  hep  attachment  to 
a  saliglos  T^ch  e^wed^  its  Totariea  to  viofate 
tile  pA^st  sol^mB'  engagements,  and  prompted  them 
to  peppstrato  the  most  harliarous  crimes./A  gene- 
ral ooiilbdefaey  of  t^eX^tostants  seemed  to  them 
lile  pBfy  t^ing  <^at  eoaM  isphohi  the  Seformation 
agaiBS^  the  league  ^isfh  was  fanned  to  overturn 
it.  Her  eeuld^  the  present  establishment  of  reli- 
gion bek^  ffiaiatamed  in  Britain,  hut  hy  a  strict 
iBitfoQ  with  Sli^abeth^  ancPby  the;  eoficurrence  of 
bo^  nations,  in  erasing  the  defence*  of  it  as  a 
eemmon  canse.-f 

EKcouaAGED  hy  tlie  general  disposition  to 
ptaee  <simfidence  itt-  her^  Bfizabeth  resnmed  a 
frelieme  which  she  had  ftwned  dwritrg  the  regency 
of  tl^e  Barl  of  Mnpray^  of  sending  Whiry  as-  a  prr- 
#e9»er  into  fieolda^d.    IBut  her  sentiiments^  and  stttt- 


*  Carte,  iii.  522,  f  Digges,  2U,  26?. 
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ation  were  now  very  different  from  what  tiliey  haJ 
been  during  her  negotiaticm  with  Murray.  Ha 
U7%.  animosity  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  greatly 
•  augmented  by  recent ,  ex{ierience,  which  taught 
her  that  she  had  inclination  as  well  as  pewer,  not 
only  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign,  but 
to  wrest  from  her  the  erown ;  the  party  in  Scot- 
hokd  favourable  to  Mary  was  almost  entirely 
broken ;  and  there  w/us  no  reason  to  dread  any 
danger  from  France,  which  stUl  continued  to  court 
her  friendship.  *  She  aimed^  aecprdin^y,  at  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  which  she  had  in 
view  three  years  before.  Then  she  discovered  *  a 
laudable  solicitude,  not  only  for  the  safety  of 
Mary's  life,,  but  for  securing  to  her  treatment  suit- 
ed to  her  rank.  Now  she  required,  as  an  express 
condition,  that  immediately  after  Mary's  arrival 
in  Scotland,  she  should  be  brought  to  public  trial ; 
and,  having  no  doubt  that  sentence  would  be  i»b8- 
ed  aecordii^  to  her  deserts,  she  insisted  that,  for 
the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  it  should  be  executed 
without  delay.*  No  transaction,  perhaps,*  in  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  merits  more  severe  censure.  Eager 
to  cut  short  the  days  of  a  rival,  the  object  both  of 
her  hatred  and  dread,  and  no  less  anxious  to  avoid 
the  blame  to  which  such  a  deed  of  violence  might  ex- 
pose  her,  she  laboured,  with  timid  and  ungenerous 
artifice,  to  tran^r  the  odium  of  it  from  herself  to 
Mary's  own  subjects.  The  Earl  of  Mar,,  happily  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  had  more  virtue  than 


*  MurdiD^  ^24. 
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to  liisten  to 'such  an  ignominioas  proposal  t  and     book 
Elizabeth  did  not  venture  to  renew  it*  \iJ^L^ 

.    While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  insi^      157^. 
dioiis  measure,  the  I(egent  wiws  more  honourably  '^^  ^^ 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  general  deaTours 
peace  among  his  fcountrymeUi    As  he  laboured  for  J^^^f^^. 
^this  purpose  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  the  ad-  iiis« 
verse  faction  placed  entire  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity^  his  endeavours  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
being  successful.     Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  came 
so  near  to  to  agreement  with  him,  that  scarce 
any  thing  remained,  except  the  formality  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty.      But  Morton  had  not  forgotten 
the  disappointment  he  met  with'  in  his  preten-^ 
nons  to  the  regency;  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  court  of  England^  gave  hixfi 
greater  sway  with  the  party,  than  even  the  Re^ 
gent  himself  t  and  he  took  pleasure  in  thwarting 
every  measure  pursued  by  him^      He  was  afraid 
that#  if  Maitland  and  his  associates  recovered  any 
share  in  the  administration,    his  own  influence 
would  be  considerably  diminished;  and  the  I^e-* 
gent,  by  their  means,  would  acquire  that  ascen-* 
dant  which  belonged  to  his  station^     With  him 
concurred   all  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  lands  which  belonged  to  any  of  the  Queen's 
party.     His  ambition,  and  their  avarice,  frustrat- 
ed  the  Regent's  pious  intentions,  and  retarded 
a  blessing  so  necessary  to  the  kingdom,  as  the 
establishment  of  peaee.^ 

Such  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambi-  H"»  d«ath. 
tion   which  reigned  among  his  party,  made  a 
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deep  impresaion  on  the  Regent,  who  loved  hk 
country,  and  wished  hr  peace*  wibh  much  ardour. 
This  inward  grief  broke  his  spirit,  and  by  degrees 
brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  that  ended  in  a 
distemper,  of  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-nintb 
of  October.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  perscm  in 
the  kingdom  who  could  hare  enjoyed  the  office  of 
Regent  without  ea^y,  and  have  left  it  without 
bss  of  reputation.  Notwithstanding  their  mntnat 
animosities,  both  facti4»is  acknowledged  hit  views 
to  be  honourable,  and  his  int^;nty  to  be  unoor^ 
rupted.* 

No  competitor  now  appeared  against  Morton. 
The  Queen  of  England  powerfiilly  supported  hia 
daim,  and  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the 
people,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  he  was- 
elected  Regent ;  the  fourth  who,  in  the  spaee  of 
five  years,  had  hdd  that  dangerous  office^ 

As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  fimt 
of  January,  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  otm^ 
tinuing  the  negotiations  with  the  opposite  party, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his.  predecessor. 
They  produced  no  effects,  however,  till  the  bc^in-. 
ning  of  the  next  year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events^ 
hitherto  untouched,  deserve  our  notice. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been 
kept  prisoner  in  Lochleven  ever  since  his  flight 
into  Scotland,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  wa^s  given  up  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  Governor  of  Berwick ;  and  being  ear- 
ned to  Yock,  suffered  th«te  the  punishment  of 

'       '      ' "  -  ■■    "— —  ■■  '        '  ■  '■■    .■ ■!    ■    I.* 
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liis  rabeBkm.  The  King's  party  weo*^  so  sensible 
af  llimr  dependence  on  ElisHheih^spTateetwri^  that 
it  vms  soareely  ]p(Mlsible  fer  them  to  re&se  puttnig 
3Hto  her  hands  a  person  tvhe  had  taken  up  arms 
agaxntt  her ;  but,  as  a  «um  of  money  was  paid  on 
tfaset  flcc0Qnt»  and  sfaai^ed  between  Morton  and 
I>aiiglas  of  LocfaleTen,  4^e  former  of  whimi,  during 
his  exiie  in  E^hmd,  had  bcfen  tnnch  indebt€d  to 
Northumbeitaiid's  fmndi^idp,  ^Ate  abandonra^  this 
nnhappy  noUeismi,  in  mtAi  a  VAaimer^  to  certain 
destitictim,  was  university  condenmed  ae  a  most 
ungrat^oS  and  metrcenary  aetidn.^ 

This  year  mu»  remarkable  hr  a  coniddaraUe  in* 
novaKMn  in  llie  gOYetMMent  of  the  churdh.  S^o&ti  church. 
after  the  Refonnation,  the  Popidi  bisliopfi  had 
been  confirmed  by  law  in  possession  of  part  of  theilr 
fcendlees ;  h&t  ihe  spiritual  jutisdiotion,  which  be* 
iM^ed  to  their  wd^,  was  exeireised  by  superintend* 
ffirts,  though  with  more  modei^ate  authority.  Ok 
Hie  death  ^ef  the  Archbishop  ^  St*  Andrew's,  Mor^ 
ton  obtained  fi?otn  1^  crown  a  ^ant  of  the  tempo- 
tatties  of  thaft  see,  Snt  m  it  was  thought  inde* 
cent  for  a  layman  to  hold  a  benefice  to  whioh  thl^ 
tme  4t  fiools  was  annexed,  be  procured  Douglas^ 
^»ector  of  <&e  university  of  $it,  Andi^ew's,  to  be 
^tliosen  A^'bliftxiibi^ ;  and,  idl^sMkig  him  a  small  pm<- 
aion  oat  off  ^e  revenues  <s(  4^  ciee,  retained  th^ 
renmifider  »  Ms  ^own  hands,  ¥he  notd^,  wh^ 
saw  the  advantages  whk^  ^^hey  might  teeap  ftom 
mch  a  paetiee,  supported  hkn  «&  ike  ^^eeuiioii  of 


^f^U^ 
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his  plan.  It  gave  great  offence,  however,  to  the 
clergy,  who,  instead  of  perpetuating  an  order  whose 
ii7s.  pame  and  power  were  odious  to  them,  wished  that 
the  revenues  which  had  belonged  to  it  might  b« 
employed  in  supplying  such  parishes  as  were  still 
unprovided  with  settled  pastors.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  would  have  been  rash  in  the  clergy  to  have 
irritated  too  much  noblemen,  on  whom  the  very 
existence  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Scotland  de« 
pended ;  and  Morton,  on  the  other,  conducted  hia 
scheme  with  such  dexterity,  and  managed  them 
with  so  much  art,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  s 
convention  composed  of  the  leading  men  among  the 
dergy,  together  with  a  committee  of  privy  council, 
**  That  the  name  and  office  of  Archbishop  and 
Bishop  should  be  continued  during  the  King's  mi« 
n(H:ity,  and  these  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the 
best  qualiHed  among  the  Protestant  ministers;  but 
that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdictioas, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church."  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  their 
election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to  supply  the 
place,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  in  times  pf  Popery,  were  like* 
wise  particularly  specified,^  The  whole  being  laid 
before  the]  general  assembly,  after  some  excq^tions 
to  the  name  of  Archbishops  JDean,  Chapter,  &c., 
and  a  protestation  that  it  should  be  ccnuddered  only 
as  a  temporary  constitution,  until  one  more  per« 
fect  could  be  intn^duoed,  it  obtitined  the  appro* 
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liatira  of  tiiat  court.*  Even  Knox,  who  was  pre- 
Tented  from  attending  the  assembly  by  the  ill  state 
of  bis  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly  against  me. 
the  inmoniacal  paction  to  which  Douglas  owed  his 
preferment,  and  blamed  the  nomination  of  a  per^ 
6(m  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  to  an  office 
which  required  unimpaired  vigour  both  of  body 
and  mind,  seems  not  to  have  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
assembly,  approved  of  some  of  die  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  bishops,  as  worthy  of  be- 
ing  carefully  observed.f  In  consequence  of  the  as- 
sembly's consent  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  the 
convention,  Douglas  was  instidled  in  his  office^ 
and  at  the  same  time  an  Aichbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  a  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  were  chosen  from  among 
the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  all  admitted  to 
the  place  in  Parliament  which  bdonged  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical order.  But  in  imitation  of  the  example 
set  by  Morton,  such  bargains  were  made  with  them 
by  different  noblemen,  as  gave  them  possession 
only  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenues  which  be* 
longed  to  their  4ees4 

^ON  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly,  ]^^^ 
Knox,  the  prime  instrument  of  spreading  and  esta-  chhracter 
blishing  the  reformed  religion  m  Scotland,  ended  ^^^^^ 
his  life,  in  the  sixtyHseventh  year  of  his  age.  Zeal, 
intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which 
he  possessed  in  an  emiinent  dc^ee.     He  was  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  learning  cultivated  among 
divines  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of 

*  Id  354.    t  See  Append.  Na  XXXVlII.    }Spot8W.26L 
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eiMiuMBe  iHiidb  is  eaieiikted  to  nmm  emft  to  iea^ 
flaotte.*  His  midsanii^  liiiYire^er^  wece  •Am  to6  aei^ 
15T&  twe^  and  the  iiqpetaosity  eT  ins  tottpeir  estmA\^ 
RigUand  linooioplyiiig  libinelf,  he  ^showed  bo  iDl^ 
dnigndie  to  tke  infinBitiels  nf  othtti.  JLegm&en 
of  iiie  distinebbns  of  rank  asd  chiursctor^  he  «ttor« 
dl  fais  admoAitioin  wilh  an  oonmiMiy  mid  Vehe« 
fiQWce  tndre  ifit  to  ircitate  thtm  to  veebite.  Tlua 
eftem  bettljfted  kirn  into  iadpceitt  and  tiiMkitiftd  ex^ 
presBitfiis  ivkfa  flseflpedk  to  llie  QHeen's  penMi  and 
eMkdinct.  Those  very  ^alhioi)  boMirM^^  ^ich  sow 


■«*^»iL<fa^f*M*i«MMi<U—^^— *fcA«^^*l     1  ,  > 


*  A  striking  defscriptidn  of  th^  ^pfecheits  m  )elk>qQ^Lf6e  toi^ 
4(rkidi  K«63c  irks  IKstliiig<rii$elied>  l«  ^ifi^iri  liAf  ftna  tf  llili  <t9Ml« 
^emfnrluries,  Mr.  J«nts  McftviBcy  nkAe^tsr  of  AiMratliel'.--- 
''  But  of  all  tiie  Wnefits  I  had  that  year  £1571 J  was  the  oom- 
mg  of  that  most  notable  Preset  and  Apostle  of  our  nation^ 
ilr.  John  Ktoox,  to  St.  Aftdretr's,  ivIkV,  by  t*f6  fkction  of  the 
Q«ec^  odefipf^^^tle  ^a^  and  tbNm^^  fidKkdbiAfh,  Was  c«lk« 
Ipettedto  reiioNre«her«&a  vHfa  aimteMrof  «lte1)el1^«»d«li^ 
^  to  axn«  td  St  Andrew'^    I  heard  him  teach  there  the 

frophecies  of  Daniel  that  summer  and  the  winter  following, 
had  my  ^n  and  little  Mike^  ahd  took  aW&y  isic  tlhitigs  as  I 
Cbttld  cotBpr^ebd.  fn  ^Atb  opening  t£  Ms  t«^  he  w^  mo- 
derate the  space  of  half  an  hour ;  biit  when  he  ^Med  to$gp» 
pllQllion>  he  ntade  toe  so  to  g^e£thrill3  «nd  tPemble,  that  I 

could  not  hald  the  pen  to  write. He  was  very  weak.     I 

saw  him  eveSry  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  \^s\o^ly2  and  fair, 
^tMi  a  farrlrtg  df  mahic^s  aS^dift  Ms  nedc^  a  stitfT  in  the  tsfi^ 
Itoad,  and  goMl  }gMk  Bichift  fiidlttideii  koktkig  idm  ^p 
file  ojt^r  gander  the  ann^^  from  theabbey  to  the^^sh 
a^d  he  the  said  Richart  and  another  servant  lifted  him  up  to 
the  pulpit,  where  he  bdioved  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie ;  but 
cfe  ne  wds  tiftoe  Nt^tth  ms  sMnofi,  lie  wfts  so  aitfve  and  vigor* 
d«is>  ^eM  9te  #iM  like  <Bi>  d^lA^ 

pit  to  pieces*^  and  fly  out  of  it."  MS.  Life  of  Mr.  James 
Melville,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Paton  of  the  Custom* 
house,  tcliaburgh,  p.  14,  ^1.       * 
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sesder  1m  iimMter  less  antsaiUe,  ittcd  knn  to  lie 
tli^  iMbrmneiit  t)f  Pio^denoe  for  adrftnciiig  the 
R^ittatkni  <aaM^g  a  fi^i^e  pea(>lie,  and  enaJblin^  isrt. 
him  to  faoe  dangen^  and  t#  sdnmitiit  t)ppiMitiaD, 
&0m  vvbjdb  a  pei»mi  of  a  more  gcnUe  s|^rtt  wcmid 
have  l>een  «pt  to  shrmk  back*  By  aa  .vsiwcariedi 
aj^kalian  to  study  said  to  bmuiesib  as  ^eli  as  liy 
tlie  fieqiaency  a»d  fervour  of  bis  jj^iddic  diaoowiM; 
be  bad  worn  oat  a  constitution  iiat«tndly  robvst. 
I>wk^  a  U&gering  iUness  be  dticovered  the  ut-* 
most  fortitude ;  and  a^t  the  ap{)irs«ches  of  deatk 
with  a  iQSgnaiiiiiiity  inseparable  from  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  txmstaatly  employed  ia  acts  of  devo- 
tMHi»  and  comforted  himself  with  those  prospects 
of  immortality  which  not  only  preserve  good  men 
frofii  despoftdiog,  hut  fill  them  with  exultation  in 
their  laft  momeats.  The  Earl  t)f  Morton,  who 
was  present  at  his  fuMial,  pnmouiioed  his  eulo* 
gium  in  a  few  wdrds,  the  more  hotttmrable  for 
Knox,  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often 
censured  with  peculiar  severity:  "  There  lies  He, 
who  nevi^  leaned  the  face  of  man."^ 

THOuaH  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from  such  n^^^^^' 
generous  motives  as  the  fonner  R^ent,  he  labour- '  gent  treats 
ed,  howevei;  in  good  earnest,  to  establish  it.    The  qJ^^*^/ 
public  confiisions  and  calamities,  to  which  he  owed  party. 
his  powM  aind  importance  when  he  was  only  the 
secood  pesRson  in  the  nation,  were  extremely  de- 
trimental to  him  now  that  he  was  raised  to  be  the 
first.     While  so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in 
arms  against  him.  Lis  authority  as  Regent  was 
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psrtial»  feeUe,  and  precarious.  Elizabeth  was  lie 
less  desirous  of  exti^uishing  the  flame  which  she 
had  kindled  and  kept  so  long  dive  in  Scotland.* 
She  had  discovered  the  alliance  with  France, 
from  which  she  had  expected  such  advantages,  to 
he  no  foundation  of  security.  Though  appear* 
ances  of  friend/ship  still  subsisted  between  her  and 
that  court,  and  Charles  daily  renewed  his  protes- 
tations of  inviolable  adherence  to  the  treaty,  she 
was  convinced,  by  a  &tal  example,  how  little  she 
ought  to  rely  on  the  promises  or  oathfi  of  that  per- 
fidious monarch.  Her  ambassador  warned  her 
that  the  French  held  secret  correspondence  with 
Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  ob'stinaey.f  The  Duke  of  Alva 
carried  on  his  intrigues  in  that  kingdom  with  less 
disguise.  She  was  persuaded  that  they  woidd  em- 
brace the  first  serene  interval,  which  the  commo* 
tions  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  would 
allow  them,  and  openly  attempt  to  land  a  body  of 
men  in  Scotland.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  any  footing  in  the  island,  and 
to  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  finding  any  assistance 
there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 

The  situation  of  Mary's  adherents  enabled  the 
Regent  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  with  them  to 
great  advantage.  They  were  now  divided  into 
two  factions.  At  the  head  of  the  one  were  Cha- 
telherault  and  Huntly.  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy 
were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  Their  high  rank, 
their  extensive  property,  and  the  numb^s  of  their 
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fojlowers,  rendered  the  former  considerable.    The     book 
latter  were  indebted  for  their  importance  to  their   ^^^  '- 
personal  abilities,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  castle      1573. 
of   Edinburgh,    which  was  in    their  possession. 
The    Regent    had  no  intention  to  comprehend  I 

both  in  the  same  treaty;  but  as  he  dreaded  that 
the  Queen's  party,  if  it  remained  entire,  would 
be  able  to  thwart  and  embarrasss  his  adminis* 
tration,  he  resolved  to  divide  and  weaken  it,  by  a 
separate  negotiation.  He  made  the  first  ovefrture 
to  Kirkaldy  and  his  associates,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  negotiation  with  them,  which,  during 
the  life  of  his  predecessOT,  had  been  broken  off  by 
his  own  artifices.  But  Kirkaldy  knew  Morton's 
views,  and  system  of  government,  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  former  Regent.  Maitland  v 
considered  him  as  a  personal  and  implacable  ene-  > 
my.  They  received  repeated  assurances  of  pro- 
tection from  France;  and  though  the  siege  of  . 
Rochelle  employed  the  French  arms  at  that  time, 
the  same  hopes,  which  had  so  often  deceived  the 
party,  still  amused  them,  and  they  expected  that 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots  would  soon  be 
subdued,  and  that  Charles  would  then  be  at  li- 
berty to  act  with  vigour  in  Scotland.  Meanwhile 
a  supply  of  money  was  sent,  and  if  the  castle 
eould  be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual  aid 
was  promised.*  Maitland's  genius  delighted  in 
forming  schemes  that  were  dangerous;  and 
Kirkaldy .  possessed  the  intrepidity  necessary  for 
putting  them  in  execution.      The  castle,   they 
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kneW;  wftfi.  m  ^ituated^  tiiht  it  migUfc  defy  ail  lAm 
Regent's  power.  EUsiabeth,  tbey  hoped,  wotU 
M0t  ¥iolate  the  tre84;y  widi  Ffasice,  by  aendiag 
f<Hroe6  to  his  assistaa^e ;  and  if  the  Frendi  should 
he  abie  to  land  any  constderahle  body  of  men,  it 
might  be  possible  to  dieliwr  the  Queen  ftom  capti* 
rity,  ^r,  at  leasts  to  balaioe  the  influence /of  Frao^sa 
and  England  in  rach  a  lofiantier,  as  to  rescue  Scal^ 
knd  frem  the  dishonourable  depeftdenoe  upon  tiie 
latter,  under  whidi  it  had  fallen.  This  i^ksdid 
but  chimerical  project  they  preferred  to  the  fil^nd* 
diip  of  MoM»n.  They  enamraged  the  negotki* 
tion,  however,  because  it  aerv^  to  giin  time; 
they  proposed  for  the  same  ptopose,  that  the  vibc^ 
of  the  Queeii's  paarty  should  be  compr^ieDded  im 
it,  and  that  Kirkaldy  should  retain  the  ooMinaiid 
of  the  castle  six  months  after  thetreaty  was  sigiied» 
His  interest  prompted  the  Regent  to  reject  tiie 
former;  his  penetration  discovered  tiie  danger «f 
complying  with  the  latter ;  altid  all  hopes  «f  ae- 
comtnodation  vanished.* 

As  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  KirkaMy  begaa 
t^  fire  on  the  «ity  of  Edinburgh,  which  by  the  re- 
tutB  e£  the  inhabitaiits  whom  he  Had  expeUed,  was 
devoted  as  zealouidy  as  ever  to  the  Kiag^a  eswa 
But»  as  the  Regent  had  now  set  tm  foot  a  Ueaty 
with  Chaltelherauit  and  Huntly,  the  cesaaticai  of 
arms  stiU  continued  with  them. 

They  were  less  scrupulous  than  ihe  other  party, 
and  liatened  eagerly  to  his  ovedrtua^.  The  Duke 
was  najturally  unsteady,  and  the  approach  of  old 


*  Melv.  235,  *a 


1 

ige  iiMsroased  hi«  iireisolutioii,  and  arermm  to  ac« 
tion*  The  niseties  of  dvil  ^seord  kad  s^fflicted 
SMtlaad  almost  five-  yeavs^  a  kagtil  of  time  far  1573.  ) 
beyond  the  duration  of  any  fenner  contest.  Th^ 
Vfar,ixmbead  of  doing  sepviee,  faadf  heen  detrimental 
tO'  the  Qaecn ;  and  more  ruinous  than  way  fiireign 
ittratiom  to  the  kingdoni.  In  pro6ee»ting  it, 
iteitlieT  party  had  gained  much  honour ;  both  had 
auflbrod  great  lossest  and  had  exhausted^  their  own 
estates  in  wasting  those  of  their  ads^ersaries.  The 
somniMs  were  m  tibe  utmost  misery,  and  longed 
a^&tly  for  a  peace^  which  might  termiBate  this 
finutles»  but  destructive  quarrels. 

A  OitEAT  Step  was  taken  towards  tbiis  desirabfe  Articles  of 
event,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Perth>  between  Febfss?* 
the  liegeBt  on  one  band,  and  Chal;eliier8ult  and 
Hmttly  on  the  other,  uncter  the  mediation  of 
Kilfegrew,  Elizabeth's  amba^sadw.*  The  chief 
articles  iur  it  were  these :  That  afi  the  parties 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  should  dedace^  tb^ 
approbation  of  the  reformed  reki^cMi  now  estab- 
Sidled  in  the  kingdom;'  that  they  should  submit 
to  the  King's  government,  and  own  Morton's  au- 
thority as  Regent ;  that  they  should  aclio^owledge 
ev^  thing  done  in  oppositiaa  to  the  King,,  since 
h^  coronation,  to  be  illegal;  that  on bodi^ sides 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  estates  which  had  beeu  forfeit- 
ed should  be  restored  to  theiir  pi^per  owni^s ;  that 
tile  aet  of  attainder  paseed  agaim^  the  Queen's 
adherents  should  be  repealed,  and  indemnity 
granted  fpr  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
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BOOK     guilty  since  the  fifteeiith  of  .June  one  thoHtendl 
^^   '_y   five  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  that  the  treaty 
1573.      should  be  ratified  by  the  common  eonaeat  of  both 
parties  in  Parliament* 
Siege  of  KiRK  ALD  Y,  though  abandoned  by  his  associates^ 

^\^:  who  neither  diseovered  solieitude  nor  made  pro^i- 
^^^«  sion  for  his  safety^  did  not  lose  courage^  nor  enter- 
tain any  thoughts  of  aecommodation.f  Though  all 
Scotland  had  now  submitted  to  the  King,  he  still 
resolved  to  defend  the  eastle  iii  the  Queen's  name^ 
and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  promised  succours. 
The  Regent  was  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary 
for  carrying  on  a  siege.  But  Elizabeth,  who  de^ 
termined  at  any  rate  to  bring  the  dissensions  in 
Scotland  to  a  period  before  the  French  could  find 
leisure  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  soon  afforded  him 
sufficient  supplies.  Sir  William  Drury  nutrched 
into  Scotland  with  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  a  con-' 
riderable  train  of  artiUery.    The  Kegent 


*  Grawf.  Mem.  251. 

t  Melvil,  whose  brother^-  Sir  Robert^  was  one  of  those  wfao^ 
joined  with  Kirkaldy  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  whi» 
was  himself  strongly  attached  to  their  party,  asserts  tha|^ 
Kirkaldy  offered  to  accept  of  any  reasonable  ternis  of  com^ 
position,  but  that  all  his  offers  were  rejected  hf  the  Regent 
Melv«  240.  But,  as  Elizabeth  waa,  at  that  time,  extremdj 
desirous  of  restoring  peace  in  Scotiand,  and  her  ambassador 
Killegrew,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  used  their  Utmost 
endeavours  to  persuade  Kirkaldy  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
Perth,  it  seems  more  credible  to'  impute  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  to  Kirkaldy's  obstinacy,  his  distrust  of  Martau,  ar 
his  hope  of  foreign  aid,  than  to  any  other  causa. 

That  this  was  really  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  positive 
testimony  of  Spotsw.  26$,  270.  Camd.  448.  Johnst  Hist 
3, 4.  Digges,  334.  CrawfcNrd's  account  ngrees^  in  ttie  maia, 
with  theirs,  Mena.  263. 
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Mm  wi^  all  bus  forces ;  and  trenches  were  opened 
and  approaches  regularly  carried  on  against  the 
castle.  Kiikaldy,  tbbugh  discouraged  by  the  loss  1/73. 
of  a  great  sum  <rf  money  remitted  to  him  from  ^P^^' 
France,  and  which  fell  into  the  Regent's  hands 
through  the  l^eachery  of  Sir  Jame&  Balfour,  the 
most  corrupt  man  of  that  age,  defended  himself 
with  bravery  augmented  by  despair.  Three-and- 
thirty  days  he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Scots 
and  English,  who  pushed  on  their  attacks  vdth 
courage,  and  witlremulation.  Nor  did  he  demand 
a  parley,  till  the  fortifications  were  battered  down, 
and  one  of  the  wells  in  the  castle  dried  up,  and 
the  other  choked  with  rubbish.  Eton  then,  his 
spirit  was  unsubdued,  and  he  determined  rather 
to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  last  intrenchment, 
than  to  yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.*  But  his 
garrison  was  not  animated  with  the  same  heroic 
or  desperate  resolution,  and  rising  in  a  mutiny, 
forced  him  to  capitulate.  He  surrendered  him-  May  sk. 
self  to  Drury,  who  promised,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  that  he  should  be  favourably  treated. 
Together  with  him,  James  Kirkaldy  his  brother, 
Lford  Home>  Maitland,  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  a  few 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners.*  I 

Several  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  kept  in 
pay  during  the  war,  prevailed  on  their  men  to 
accompany  them  into  the  Low  Countries,  and 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  States,  added,  by 
their  gallant  behaviour,  to  the  reputation  for  mi- 

•  CiBld.  ii.  408*    Melv.  240.    Crawf.  Mem.  S65^ 


Ikary  virtne  wkieh  h«»  always  bee»  tbe  c^MPSctn^ 
istic  of  the  SoottiiBh  nation. 
7^^  Thus  by  th^  treaty  mth  Cbatelbefault  and 
Bonew  qC  Hi9iitlv» '  and  tke  mvrendor  of  the  castle*  the 
ter  of  both  eivil  wars  m  Scotland  were  brought  to  a  period. 
P""*^  When  wo  renew  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
eompare  the  strength  of  the  two  &ctions^  Mary^s 
partisaiis  among  the  nobles  appear,  manifestly, 
to  have  been  superior  both  in  nntnbei^  and  in 
power.  Bat  these  advantages  were  nm^e  than 
eowitatbalane^  by  others,  which  their  anta- 
gonists enjoyed.  Political  abilities,  military 
skiH,  and  all  the  talents  which  times  of  actioit 
fonn,  or  call  forth,  appeared  chiefly  on  the 
King's  side.  Nor  eould  their  enemies  boast  Of 
any  man,  who  equalled  the  intrepidity  of  Mu^ 
lay,  tempered  with  wisdom;  the  pro&und  sa- 
gacity of  Morion ;  the  sdbrtil  genius,  and  iiist* 
jKuatizig  addvess  of  Maiilsmd;  or  the  successftf 
valour  of  Eirkaldy ;  all  of  which  were,  at  flrst, 
employed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  King^s 
auth(Hity.  On  the  one  sidis,  measures  ware  ccm- 
certed  with  prudence,  and  executed  with  vi* 
gour ;  on  the  other,  their  resolutiona  were  rash^ 
and  their  conduct  feeble.  The  people,  ani- 
mated with  zeal  ISpr  x^Kgion^  and  prompted  by 
indignation  against  the  Queen,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  King's  cause.  The  clergy  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  popularity  into  the  same 
scale.  By  means  of  tiiese,  as  well  as  by  the 
powerful  interposition  of  England^  the  King's 
govennncnt  was  finally  established.  Mary  lost 
even  that  shadow  of  sovereignty^  whieh>  amidst 
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alt  her  sufferings  she  bad  hitherto  retained  among 
part  of  her  own  eubjects.  As  sh^  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  have  an  ainba6f«ador  at  the  court  of  1573. 
JSagland,  the  only  mark  of  dignity  which  she  had, 
for  some  time,  enjoyed  there,  she  must  henceforth 
be  considered  as  an  exile  stripped  of  all  the  en«- 
signs  of  royalty;  guarded  with  anxiety  in  the  one 
kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in  the 
other. 

KiRKALDY  a^   his  associates   remained  in  Kirkaidy 

put  to 

Drury's  custody,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  death. 
great  humanity,  until  the  Queen  of  England^ 
whose  pri^on^is  tliey  were,  should  determine  their 
&te«  Morton  insisted  that  th«y  should  suffer  the 
punisfam^Mt  diue  to  their  rebellion  and  obstinacy; 
and  declared  that,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to 
live,  ho  did  not  reckon  his  own  person  or  author- 
lity  secure;  and  MinUieth,  with<»it  regarding 
Drary's  honour,  or  Ms  promises  in  her  name,  gevre 
them  up  to  the  Regent's  disposal.  He  first  con^ 
fined  them  to  separate  prisons ;  and  soon  after,  Aug.  3. 
mth  £Ueabeth^s  consent,  condemned  Kirkaldy, 
mnd  his  brether,  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of 
Edinhurgk  M aidand,  who  did  not  oKpect  to  be 
treated  more  &vouralbly,  {arevented  this^  ignominy 
of  a  pubfitt  execatioa  by  a  T^^uvtary  death,  afvd 
^  ended  hn  dafys^"  tays  Mekii,  **  after  the  oM 
Roman  fashion."^ 

W&XL£  the  Regent  was  wreaking  his  vcngeauce 
oa  the  remains  of  her  party  m  Scotland,  Mary, 
incapable  of  affording  them  any  relief,  bewaildl 
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BOOK     their  misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  her  prisoir^ 
^    *!    At  the  same  time  her  health  began  to  be  mudi 
1573.      impaired  by  eonfiuMnent  and  want  of  exerciee. 
I  At  the  entreaty  of  the  French  ambassador.  Lord 
^   Shrewsbury,  her  keeper,  was  permitted  to  conduct 
her  to  Buxton-wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury,  the 
place  of  her  imprisonment.     Cecil,  wha  had  lately 
been  created  Baron  of  Burleigh,  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  same  time.     Though  no  minister  ever  entered 
more  warmly  into  the  views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave 
stronger  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and   attachment, 
than  this  great  man,  yet  such  was  Elizabeth's  dis- 
trust of  every  person  .who  approached  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  that  her  suspicions,  in  consequence  of  this 
interview,  seem  to  have  extended  even  to  him; 
and  while  Mary  justly  reckoned  him  her  most 
dangerous  enemy,  he  found  some  dif&culty  in  p«- 
suading  his  own  mistress  that  he  was  not  partial 
to  that  unhappy  Queen.* 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  this  year  recalled  frem 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  where  his 
haughty  ^nd  oppressive  administration  roused  a 
spirit,  in  attempting  to  subdue  which,  Spain  ex- 
hausted its  treasures,  ruined  its  armies,  and  lost 
its  glory.  Requesens,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of 
a  milder  temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius. 
This  event  delivered  Elizabeth  from  the  perpe- 
tual disquietude  occasioned  by  Alva's  negotiations 
with  the  Scottish  Queen^  and  his  zeal  for  her 
interest 
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Though  Scotland  was  now  settled  in  profotind     book 
peace,  many  of  the  evils  which  accompany  civil  war   ._    ' 
were  still  felt*     The  restraints  of  law,  which  in       1.574* 
times  of  public  confusion  are  little  regarded  even   "^^^  ^^^ 
by  civilized  nations,  were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce   ministry 
people,  unaccustomed  to  a  regular  administration  .^o^es " 
of  justice.     The  disorders  in  every  comer  of  the  odiou*. 
kin^om  were  become  intolerable ;  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  one  or  the  other  faction,  crimes 
of  every  kind  were  committed  with  impunity.  The 
Regent  set  himself  to  redress  these,  atid  by  his  in>- 
dustry  and  vigour,   order  and  security  were  re- 
established in  the  kingdom.     But  he  lost  the  re-^ 
putation  due  to  this  important  service,  by  the  ava^ 
rice  which  he  discovered  in  performing  it ;  and  his 
own  exactions  became  more  pernicious  to  the  na- 
tion than  all  the  irregularities  which  be  restrain- 
ed.* Spies  and  informers  were  everywhere  employ- 
ed ;  the  remembrance  of  old  offences  was  revived  \ 
imaginary  crimes  were  invented ;  petty  trespasses 
were  aggravated ;  and  delinquents  were  forced  to 
compound  for  their  lives  by  the  payment  of  exor^ 
bitant  fines.    At  the  same  time  the  fcurrent  coin 
was  debased  ;f  licenses  were  sold  for  carrying  on 
-    ■.■■■.■■-.■■.     1    .  ...     .      . ..  ■  - 

*  See  Append.  No.  XL. 

t  The  corruption  of  the  coin,  during  Morton's  administra'* 
tion,  was  very  great.  Although  the  quantity  of  current  mo- 
ney coined  out  of  a  pound  of  bullion^  was  gradually  increased 
by  former  princes,  the'  istandard  or  fineness  stifFered  little  aU 
teration,  and  the  mixture  of  alloy  was  nearly  the  same  with 
what  is  now  used.  But  Mortan  mixed  a  fourth  part  of  alloy 
with  every  pound  of  silver^  2^  sunk,  by  eonsequencey  the 
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pnohilMtecl  handles  of  cwnmeree;  unwind  taxes 
wete  ■mp«*p**  on  eommodities ;  and  all  the  lefine^ 
%S7^  meBts  in  opptessunly  ftom  wliitiii  nations  so  imper- 
&dlj  polished  as  the  Scots  are  nstiaUy  exempted^ 
were  pot  in  practioe.  None  of  these  were  com^ 
plained  of  mote  londlyy  or  with  greater  reason,  tlian 
his  injustice  Uiwatds  the  church.  The  diiiAi  of 
hendices,  out  ei  which  the  deigy  received  dieir 
sohostenee,  had  always  been  slowly  and  irr^;niar- 
ly  paid  to  collectors,  appranted  \fy  die  genend  as- 
sembly; and  during  the  civil  wars,  tie  payment 
could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the  Im^dmn*. 
Under  colour  <^  redressing  diis  grievaim^  and 
upon  a  promise  ei  assigning  every  minister  a  sti^ 
pend  within  his  own  parish,  the  R^ent  extorted 
from  the  church  the  tlurds  to  whidi  diey  had  r^|ht 
by  law.  But  the  dergy,  instead  of  reaping  any 
advantage  frotii  this  alteration,  found  that  pay* 
ments  becatfie  more  irregular  and  dilatory  than 
ever.  One  minister  was  eommonly  burdened  vritb 
the  care  odcfmet  five  parishes,  a  pitiful  sriary  was 
allotted  him,  aiyd  the  Regent^s  insatiable  avarioa 
seized  oii  the  rest  of  the  fund.* 

The  derth  of  Charles  IX.  which  hajqpened  thia 
year,  was  a  new  misfortune  to  the  Scottish  Qaeen.^ 
Henry  III.,  who  succeeded  hixn,  had  not  the  same 
attachment  to  her  person ;  and  his  jealousy  of  the 

value  of  coin  in  prqportion.  In  the  year  1581,  all  the  money 
coined  by  him  was  called  in,  and  appointed  to  be  reooined. 
The  standard  was  restored  tov  the  same  purity  as  formerly^ 
Sttddim.  Pref.  to  Anders.  Diplom.  p.  74. 

*  Crawf.  Mem,  273.     Spotsw.  273*    Cald.  ii.  420,  4i27- 
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%o\M  of  Guise,  and  obsequiousness  to  the  Queen     900K 
'fiioth^9  greatly  alienated  him  from  her  interest.      v-n^yw 

The  death  of  the  J)uke  of  Cbatelherault  must  1575. 
likewise  be  considered  as  some  loss  to  Mary.  As  ^^  '^' 
the  Parliament  had  frequently  declared  him  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  this  entitled  him  ^0  great  re- 
spect among  his  countrymen,  and  enabled  him., 
more  than  any  ether  person  in  the  kingdom,  to 
4»mnterhalance  the  Hegent's  powei;. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  interviews  be- 
tween the  wardens  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
inarches,  a  scuffle  happened,  in  which  the  English 
.were  worsted;  a  few  killed  on  the  spot;  and  Sir 
James  Forrester,  the  warden,  with  several  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  him,  taken  prisoners.  But 
hoth  Elizabeth  and  the  Regent  Yfexe  too  sensible 
€tf  the  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  good  un- 
derstanding that  subsisted  between  the  two  king- 
doms, to  allow  this  slight  accident  to  interrupt  it. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  Attempts 
in  some  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  another  ^^^^ 
cause*     Though  the  persons  raised  to  the  dignity  gainst  the 
ef  bishops  possessed  very  small  revenues,  and  a  ^^^^^ 
Tcry  moderate  deg]:ee  of  power,   the   clergy,  to 
whom  the  Regent  and  all  his  measures  were  be- 
jcome  e:;LtreB9ely  odious,  began   to  l)e  jealous  of 
)^hat  order.      Knowing  that  earruptions  steal  into 
the  church  gradually,   under  honourable  ni^imes 
and  upon    decent   pretences,    they  were   afrai^ 
that,  from  such  small  b^nnings,  the  hierarchy 
tnight  grow  in  time  to  be  aa  powerful  and  op^ 
pressive  as  ever.      The  chief  author  of  these  sus^ 
plcions  was  Mr,  Andrew  Mielvil,  i^  m^n  distin- 
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BOOK     guished  by  his  uncommon  erudition,  by  tbe  «eve- 
*^_^  ',_^    rity  of  his  manners,  and  the  intrepidity  of  hia 
}57S,      mind.      But,  bred  up  in  the  retirement  of  a  col- 
lege, he  was  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  life ; 
and  being  more  attentive  to  the  ends  which  he 
pursued,  than  to  the  means  which  he  employed 
for  promoting  them,  he  often  defeated  laudable 
designs  by  the  impetuosity  and  imprudence  with 
which  he  carried  them  on.    A  question  was  moved 
by  him  in  the  assembly,    **  Whether  the  office  of 
Bishop,  as  now  exercised  in  the  kingdom,  were 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ?"     In  the  eccle- 
siastical  judicatories,  continual  coniplaints  were 
made  of  the  bishops  for  neglect  of  duty,  many  of 
which  their  known  remissness  too  well  justified. 
The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  being  accused  of  dila- 
pidating his  benefice,  was  found  guilty  by  the 
assembly.       The  Regent,  instead   of   checking, 
connived    at  these  disputes   about    ecclesiastical 
government,  as   they  diverted   the  zeal   of  the 
^  clergy  from  attending  to  his  daily  encroachments 
on  the  patrimony  of  the  church.* 
157^.  The  weight  of  the  Regent's  oppressive  admi- 

tates  some  nistration  had  hitherto  fallen  chiefly  on  those  in 
of  the  no-  ^he  lower  and  middle  rank ;  but  he  began  now  to 
take  such  steps  as  convinced  the  nobles,  that  their 
dignity  would  not  long  exempt  them  from  feeling 
the  effects  of  his  power.  An  accident,  which  wag 
a  frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scottish 
nobles,  occasioned  a  difference  between  the  £arl« 
of  Argyll  and  Athol.    A  vassal  of  the  former  had 

ftmtmmm  I       I    »—^— .      n  i  .— ^  i  i    mi    ■    i— — ■  111  ■  M»i^— ^w^i^ 
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naje  some  depredatioBs  on  the  lands  of  the  latter,  book 
Athol  took  aims  to  punish  the  oflFender;  Argyll  ^^  * 
to  protect  him;  and  this  ignoble  quarrel  they  were j  ui6. 
ready  to  decide  in  the  field,  when  the  Regent,  by  t 
interposing  his  authority,  obliged  them  to  disband 
their  forces.  Both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  ir- 
regularities, whiqh,  though  common,  were  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Of  these  the  Regent  took 
advantage,  and  resolved  to  found  on  thein  a  charge 
of  treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the  two 
Earls  by  one  of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  compelled  them 
to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  unite  in  a  close  con- 
federacy for  their  mutual  defence.  Their  junc- 
tion rendered  them  formidable ;  they  despised  the 
summons  which  the  Regent  gave  them  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  any  farther  prosecution.  But  the  injury 
he  intended  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds, 
and  drew  upon  him  severe  vengeance.* 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which 
he  made,  to  load  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  with  the 
guilt  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
Ufe.  Though  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
accomplices  were  seized  and  tortured,  no  evidence 
of  any  thing  criminal  appeared ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence, 
as  well  as  the  Regent's  secret  views  in  imputing 
.  to  him  such  an  odious  design.f 

The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  almost  equal  to  r^J^'^'^* 
their  monarchs  in  power,  and  treated  by  them  thdreyes 

towards 
' the  King,] 
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With  much  distinction,  observed  these 

prooeedings  of  a  Ri^ent  with  the  utmost  indigna* 

liW^i    tion.     The  people,  who,  under  a  fonn  of  govern* 

ment  extremely  simple,  had  been  little  aeeustcmi* 

ed  to  the  burden  of  taxes,  complainod  loudly  o£ 

the  Regent's  rapacity.  And  all  began  to  turn  their  j 

eyes  towards  the  young  King,  from  whom  they 

expected  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and 

the  return  of  a  more  gentle  and  more  equal  ad« 

ministration.  . 

James's  James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 

and  dispo-  The  Queen,  soon  after  his  birth,  had  committed 

sitioiL        ]^{j^  iQ  ^}ig  ^gyg  Qf  tjjg  Egyi  uf  Mar,  and  during 

the  civil  wars  he  had  resided  securely  in  the  castle 
of  Stirling.  Alexander  Erskine,  that  nobleman's 
brother,  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education. 
Under  him,  the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor, together  with  three  other  masters,  the 
most  eminent  the  nation  afforded  for  skill  in 
those  sciences  which  were  deemed  necessary  for 
a  prince.  As  the  young  King  showed  an  un- 
common passion  for  learning,  and  made  great 
progress  in  it,  the  Scots  fancied  that  they  already 
discovered  in  him  all  those  virtues  which  the 
fondness  or  credulity  of  subjects  usually  ascribes 
to  princes  during  their  minority.  '  But,  as  James 
was  still  far  from  that  age  at  which  the  law  per- 
mitted him  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
the  Regent  did  hot  sufficiently  attend  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  nor  reflect  how  naturally 
these  prejudices  in  his  favour  might  encourage. 
the  King  to  anticipate  that  period.  He  not  only 
neglected  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those  who 
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were  about  the  King's  person,  and  who  possessed     booie 
his  ear,  hut  had  even  exasperated  some  of  them    J^ 
by  personal  injuries.     Their  resentment  concurred      1577. 
with  the  ambition  <rf  others,  in  infusing  into  the  ^cioiiTS 
King  early  suspicions  of  Morton's  power  and  de-   the  Re- 
signs.    A  King,  they  told  him,  had  often  reason  |ow«. 
to  fear,  seldom  to  love,  a  Regent    Prompted  by  -  ' 
ambition  and  by  interest,  he  would  endeavour  to 
keep  the  Prince  in  perpetual  infancy,  at  a  distance 
from  his  subjects,  and  unacquainted  with  business. 
A  small  degree  of  vigour,  however,  was  sufficienjt 
to  break  the  yoke.     Subjects  naturally  reverence 
their  sovereign,  and  become  impatient  of  the  tern* 
porary  and  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  R^ent. 
Morton  had  governed  with  rigour  unknown  to  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland.  The  nation  groaned 
under  his  oppressions,  and  would  welcome  the  first 
prospect  of  a  milder  administration.    At  present 
the  King's  name  was  hardly  mentioned  in  Scot- 
land, his  friends  were  without  influence,  and  his 
favourites  witliout  honour.     But  one  effort  would 
discover  Morton's  power  to  be  as  feeble  as  it  was 
arbitrary.     The  same  attempt  would  put  himself 
m  possession  of  his  just  authority,  and  rescue  the 
nation  from  intolerable  tyranny.    If  he  did  not 
regard  his  own  rights  as  a  King,  let  him  listen,  at 
least,  to  the  cries  of  his  people.* 

These  fiuggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on  A  pl^ 
the  young  King,  who  was  trained  up  in  an  opin-  against  the 
ion  that  he  was  born  to  command.     His  appro-  ^«s«"*; 
bation  of  the  design,  however,  was  of  small  conse- 
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quence  without  the  concurrence  x)f  the  noblesj 
The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  of  that  body*  were  animated  with  impla^ 
cable  resentment  against  the  Regent     To  tbem 
the  cabal  in  StirMng  castle  communicated  the  plot 
which  was  on  foot;   and  they  entering  warnsly 
into  it,  Alexander  Erskiae,  who,  since  the  death 
of  his  brother,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  ne- 
phew, had  the  command  cf  that  fort,  and  the  cus- 
tody of  the  King's  person,  admitted  them  secretly 
into  the  King^s  presence.     They  gave  him   the 
same  tcfount  of  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  und^ 
the  Regent's  arbitrary  administration ;  they  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  injustice  with  which  them- 
selves  had  been  treated,  and  besought  the  King, 
as  the  only  means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,   to  call  a  council  of  all  the  nobles. 
James  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  in  his 
name  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  two  Earls  took 
care  that  they  should  be  sent  only  to  such  as  were 
known  to  bear  no  good-will  to  Morton.* 

,  The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  consider- 
able, that,  on  the  day  appointed,  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stiriiing;  and 
so  highly  were  they  incensed  against  Morton, 
that  although  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Ar- 
gyll and  Athol's  interview  with  the  King,  he  had 
made  a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  Tegency, 
they  advised  the  King,  without  regarding  this 
offer,  to  deprive  him  of  his  ofSce,  and  to  take 
the  adminiistrati<Hi  of  government  into  his  own 
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hands.  Lord  Glamis  the  Chancellor,  and  HerrieSy 
were  appointed  to  signify  this  resolution  to  Mor- 
ton^ who  was  at  that  time  in  Dalkeith,  his  usual      i/jg. 
place  of  residence.     Nothing  could  equal  the  joy  ^  ''^ign* 
with   which  this  unexpected  resolution  filled  the  and  re-  * 
nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  seem-  **^^' 
ing  alacrity  with  which  the  Regent  descended 
from  so  high  a  station.     He  neither  wanted  sa- 
gacity  to  foresee  the  danger  of  resigning,,  nor  in- 
clination to  keep  possession  of  an  office,  for  the 
expiration  of  which  the  law  had  fixed  so  distant 
a  term.     But  all  the  sources  whence  the  faction 
of  which  he  was  head  derived  their  strength,  had 
either  failed,  or  now  supplied  his  adversaries  with 
the  means  of  humbling  him.     The  commons,  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  the  clergy,  were  all  totally 
alienated  from  him,  by  his  multiplied  oppressions. 
!Elizabeth,  having  lately  bound  herself  by  treaty, 
to  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  Were  stru^ling  for  liberty,  had  little  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  as  she 
had  nothing  to  dread  from  France,  in  whose  coun- 
cils the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that  time 
much  influence*  she  was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at 
the  birth  of  new  factions  in  the  kingdcpi.     Even 
those  nobles,  who  had  long  been  joined  wjfth  Morton 
in  faction,  or  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person 
by  benefits,  Glamis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Pitcaim 
the  secretary,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  comptroller, 
all  deserted  his  falling  fortunes,  and  appeared  in 
the  council  at  Stirling.     So  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances convinced  Morton  of  his  own  weak* 
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oeiff^  and  determiaed  bim  to  give  vulj  to  a  Um*^ 
rent,  which  was  too  impetuous  to  be  resisted..   He 
attended  the  Chancellor  and  Henries  to  £cliii-« 
burgh ;  was  present  when  the  King's  acc^tance 
of  the  goTemment  was  proclaimed ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  surrendered  to  the  King 
all  the  authority  to  which  be  had  any  daim  ija 
virtue  of  his  office.     This  ceremony  was  acGom-« 
panied  with  such  excessive  joy  and  acclamation^ 
ef  the  multitude,  as  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  an^^ 
guiah  which  an  ambitious  spirit  must  feel,  when 
compelled  to  renounce  supreme  power ;  and  cou:* 
vineed  Morton  bow  entirely  he  had  lost  the  afr 
fections  of  his  countrymen.     He  obtained^  how- 
ever, from  the  King  an  act  containing  the  appro?* 
bation  of  every  thing  done  by  him  in  the  exerdso 
pi  his  office,  and  a  pardon,  in  the  most  ample  form 
.that  his  fear  or  caution  could  devise,  of  all  past  of« 
fences,  crimes,  and  treasons.    The  nobles,  who  ad? 
hered  to  the  King,  bound  themselves,  under  a  great 
penalty,  to  procure  the  ratification  of  this  act  in 
the  first  Parliament.* 

A  COUNCIL  of  twelve  peers  .^yas  appointed  to 
assist  the  King  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Morton,  deserted  by  his  own  party,  and  unable  to 
struggle  with  ^he  faction  which  governed  absor 
lutely  at  court,  retired  to  one  of  his  seats,  and 
aeemed  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  and  to  be  occu- 
pied only  in  the  amu8^mcnts  of  a  country  life.  Hii 
mind,  however,  was  deeply  .disquieted  with  all  the 
uneasy  reflections  which  accompany  disajq^ointed 
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ambitioiQ,  and  intent  cfa  schetms  for  reeotem^  Ids  ^^^ 
ftrm^r  gnttudete.  Even  in  this  ret»Kit»  which  th^  ^^ 
people  called  the  Lion's  Den^  his  wealth  and  ahiii-  im 
tks  rendered  him  formidable  i  md  the  new  ooun- 
«elldrs  weiv  so  impntd^nt  as  to  iDuse  kxtti,  by  due 
{>recipita)ncy  with  which  they  hastened  to  strip  faim 
of  all  the  remiKifts  of  power.  They  required  blm 
to  snrrender  the  castle  of  Edinbnlngh,  whidi  was 
still  in  his  pofiH^sssiMi*  He  refused  at  ftrst  ti^  d» 
so,  and  begian  to  prepare  for  itis  defence;  but  the 
dtizens  of  Edinburgh  having  taken  armss  and  le"" 
pullRed  part  of  the  garrison,  wfaieh  wais  sett  out  t# 
guard  a  x^onvoy  of  provisioiis,  he  was  obliged  ta 
give  up  that  important  finijrete  widiout  resiAaneek. 
This  enwuraged  his  adtai^saxies  to  oadl  a  ParU^ 
ment  to  meet  at  Edi&buvgh^  and  t^  multiply  their 
demands  upon  him,  in  such  a  mann^,  as  convue^* 
ed  him  that  nothing  less  than  hss  litter  rain 
f^ould  satisfy  their  inveterate  hatred. 

Theih  poweir  Mid  {Mipularity,  bohivevcdr,  began 
already  to  decline.  The  Chancellery  tie  iMtst 
and  most  moderate  nani  in  the  party^  having  been 
killed  at  Stirling,  in  an  accidental  renooninter  be* 
tween  bis  fc^owers  Mtd  %ose  of  the  Earl  of  Craw<^ 
ferd ;  Athol,  who  was  appointed  his  imoeeiS9or  in 
that  high  office,  tlie  Earb  of  Egfintcto,  Caithness^ 
*  and  Cord  Ogihde,  v&  the  piime  &v<mates  at 
eourt,  were  either  avoided  Papists,  or  suspeetod 
^  leaning  to  the  opiniotis  of  lihat  sect  in  am 
age  when  the  retmn  of  Popery  was  so  moch  and 
so  justly  dreaded,  this  gave  untvefrsai  al»m.  As 
Morton  had  always  treated  the  Ptosis  with  jd* 
gour,  this  umseasonable  £»v6ur  to  petsoM  of  that 
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religion  made  all  zealous  Protestants  remember 
that  circumstance  in  his  administration  with  great 
praise.* 

Morton,  to  whom  none  of  these  particulars 
were  unknown,  thought  this  the  proper  juncture 
for  setting  to  work  the  instruments  which  he  had 
been  preparing.  Having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,,  and  of  the  Countess  bis 
mother,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  Alexander 
Erskine  had  formed  a  plot  to  deprive  his  nephew 
of  the  government  of  Stirling  castle,  and  the  cus- 
tody of  the  King's  person ;  and  easily  induced  an 
ambitious  woman,  and  a  youth  of  twenty,  to  em-' 
ploy  force  to  prevent  this  supposed  injury.  The 
Earl  repairing  suddenly  to  Stirling,  and  being  ad- 
mitted as  usual  into  the  castle  with  his  attendants^ 
seized  the  gates  early  in  the  moniing,  and  turned 
out  his  unde,  who  dreaded  no  danger  from  his 
hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  submitted  to 
him  as  their  Governor,  and,  with  little  danger  and 
no  effiision  of  blood,  he  became  master  both  of  the 
King's  person,  and  of  the  f(ni;ress«f 

An  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  con-* 
sternation.  Though  Morton's  hand  did  not 
appear  in  the  execution,  he  was  universally  be^ 
lieved  to  be  the  author  of  the  attempt.  The  sew 
counsdlors  saw  it  to  be  necessary,  for  their  own 
safety,  to  change  their  measures,  and,  instead  of 
pursuing  him  with  such  implacable  resentment, 
to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  an 
adversary,    still  so    capable    of    creating    them 
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trouble.  Four  were  named,  on  each  side,  to  ad- 
just their  differences.  They  met  not  hr  from 
Dalkeith ;  and  when  they  had  brought  matters  ^79. 
near  a  conclusion,  Morton,  who  was  too  sagacious 
not  to  improve  the  advantage  which  their  security 
and  their  attention  to  the  treaty  afforded  him,  set 
out  in  the  night-time  for  Stirling,  and  having  gun- 
.  ed  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  Mar's  uncle,  was  ad-  May  2^ 
mitted  by  him  into  the  castle ;  and  managing  mat* 
ters  there  with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  soon  had 
more  entirely  the  command  of  the  fort  than  the 
£arl  himself.  He  was  likewise  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  the  privy  council,  and  acquired  as  complete  an 
ascendant  in  it.* 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament at  Edinburgh  now  approached,  this  gave 
him  some  anxiety.     He  was  afraid  of  conducting 
the  young  King  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants  were 
so  much  at  the  devotion  of  the  adverse  faction. 
He  was  no  less  unwilling  to  leave  James  behind 
at  Stirling.     In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  King^s  name,  chang- 
ing the  place  of  meeting  from  Edinburgh  to  Stir- 
ling castle.     This  Athbl  and  his  party  represented 
as  a  step  altogether  unconstitutional.     The  King, 
said  they,  is  Morton's  prisoner;   the  pretended 
counsellors  are  his  slaves ;  a  Parliament,  to  which 
all  the  nobles  may  repair  without  fear,  and  where 
.they  may  deliberate  with  freedom,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  settling  the  nation,  after  disorders  of 
.such  long  continuance.     But  in  an  assembly,  call- 

♦  Cald.  ii.  536. 
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fiooK     ^  contrary  to  all  fornix  held  unthin  the  walls  of  a 
^^*       garrisou,  and  overawed  by  armed  men,  what  safety 
i^j^    could  membcra  expect  ?  what  liberty  could  prevail 
in  debate  ?  or  what  benefit  result  to  the  public  ? 
July  25.     The  Parliament  met,  however,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and,  notwithstanding  the  ptotestatiaii  of 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lord  Lindsay,  in  name 
of  their  party,  proceeded  to  business.     The  King^s 
acceptance  of  the  government  was  confirmed ;  the 
act  granted  to  Morton,  for  his  security,  ratified ; 
some  regulations  with  regard  to  the  numbers  and 
authority  of  the  privy  council,  were  agreed  upon ;      j 
and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to  the  Countess  of     J 
Mar^  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing' 
about  the  late  revdution*^ 
ArcyHand       MEANWHILE  Aigyll,  Athol,  and  theit  follow- ' 
^oi  take  ^^^^  ^^^  arms,  upon  die  specious  pretence  of  res- 
against      cuifig  the  King  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom 
from  oppression.    James  himself,  impatiei&t  of  the 
servitude  in  whieh  he  waa  held,  by  a  man  whom  he 
had  long  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly  encoure^ed 
their  enterprise ;  though,  at  the  same  time^  he  was 
obliged  not  only  to  disavow  them  in  puldic^  but  to 
levy  forces  against  them,  and  even  to  deckre,  by 
proclamation,  that  he  was  perfectly  free  from  exsf 
Atig.  1 1,     constraint,  eitheo:  upon  his  peroun  or  hvs  wilL    Both 
sides  quickly  took  the  fiidd.    Ai^ll  and  Athol 
were  at  the  head  of  sev^n  thousand  men ;  the  £arl 
of  Angus,  Morton's  nephew,  met  them  with  an 
army  five  thousand  strong ;  ndther  party,  how- 
ever, was  eager  to  engage.    Morton  distrusted  the 

I 
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ITdeiity  of  his  own  troops.     tThe  two  Uarls  \*reTe  *  book 
sensible  that  a  Single  victory,  however  complete,   ^^^^y^ 
would  not  be  decisive ;  and,  as  they  Were  in  no  con-      isrs; 
dition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle, 
where  the  King  was  kept,  their  strength  would 
80on  be  exhausted,  while  Morton's  own  wealth, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  England,  might 
lurnish  him  with  endless  resources.     By  the  me-  Eiizaibetii 
diation  of  Bowes,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  into  ^^Z 
Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between  modation 
the  two  factions,  a  treaty  i^as  concluded,  in  conse-  them. 
quence  of  which,  Argyll  and  Athol  were  admitted 
into  the  King's  presence ;  some  of  their  party  were 
added  to  the  privy  coundl ;  and  a  convention  of 
cobles  called,  in  order  to  bring  all  remaining  differ- 
ences to  an  amicable  isstiCi*     >( 

As  80<m  as  James  assumed  the  government 
•into  hk  own  hands,  he  despatched  the  abbot  of 
DuBfermline  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  that  event ; 
tooffbr  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two 
kktgdems;  and  to  demand  possession  of  the  estate 
which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  the  Countess  of  Lennox.  The  lady's 
second  son  had  left  one  daughter^  Arabella  Stew- 
art, who  was  bom  in  England.  And  as  the  chief 
objeetion  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish 
line  to  the  crown  of  England,  was  that  maxim  of 
English  law,  which  excludes  aliens  from  any  right 
of  inheritance  within  the  kingdom^  Elizabeth,  by 
grianting  this  dencumd^  would  have  established  a 
l^recedent  in  James's  favour/ that  might  h^ve  been 
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BOOK     deemed  decisive  with  regard  to'  a  point  which  ft 
had  been  her   constant  care  to  keiep   undecided. 


1578.  Without  suflFering  this  delicate  question  to  be 
tried,  or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on 
that  which  she  considered  as  the  great  mystery  of 
her  reign,  she  commanded  Lord  Burleigh,  master 
of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the  rents^  of  the  estate ; 
and  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scot- 
tish King  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  court  her  favour,  if  ever  he  hoped  for  success 
in  claims  of  greater  importance,  but  equaUy  liable 
to  be  controverted.* 

1759-  After  many  delays,  and  with  much  difficulty^ 

the  contending  nobles  were  at  last  brought  to 
some  agreement.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  tra- 
gical event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement 
having  invited  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party 
to  a  great  entertainment,  Athol  the  Chancellor 
AprU  24.  was  soon  aftet  taken  ill,  and  died  v?ithin  a  few 
days.  The  symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  ' 
gave  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  his  being  poison- 
ed ;  and  though  the  physicians,  who  opened  his 
body,  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
distemper,  the  Chancellor's  relations  publicly  ao- 
,  cused  Morton  of  that  odious  crime.  The  advan^ 
tage  which  visibly  accrued  to  him  by  the  removal 
of  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  averse  from  all  his 
measures,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  prbof  of  his 
guilt  by  the  people,  who  are  ever  fond  of  imput- 
ing the  death  of  eminent  persons  to  extraordinary 
causes.f 
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.  .-•    -      •        .  ■ 
'     The   office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upott     BOOK 

Argyll,  whom  this  preferment  reconciled,   in  a    ^^_^^* 

great  measure,  to  Morton's  administration.     He       157^. 

had  now  riecovered  all  the  authority  which  he  ^^^^J^^'s 

^  ^         illegal  pro- 

possessed  during  his  regency,  and  had  entirely  ceedings 

broken,  or  baffled,  the  power  and  cabals  of  his  Sy  of"" 
enemies.     None  of  the  great  families  remained  to  HamUton. 
be  the  objects  of  his  jealousy  or  to  obstruct  his  de- 
signs but  that  of  Hamilton.     The  Earl  of  Arrail, 
the  eldest  brother,  had  never  recovered  the  shock 
which  he  received  from  the  ill  success  of  his  pas- 
sion for  the  Queen,  and  had  now  altogether  lost 
his  reason.   Lord  John,  the  second  brother,  was  in 
possession  of  the  family  estate.     Lord  Claud  was 
commendator  of  Paisley;  both  of  them  young  men, 
ambitious  and  enterprising.  Morton  dreaded  their 
influence  in  the  kingdom ;  the  courtiers  hoped  to 
share  their  spoils  among  them ;  and  as  all  princes 
naturally  view  their  successbrs  with  jealousy  and 
hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infUse  these  passions  into  the 
mind  of  the  young  King.  A  pretence  was  at  hand 
to  justify*  the  most  violent  proceedings.    The  par- 
don, stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth,  did  not  e^t- 
tend  to  such  as  were  accessary  to  the  tnurder  of 
the  Regents  Murray  or  Lennox.     Lord  John  and  * 
his  brother  were  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of 
both  these  crimes,  and  had  been  included  in  a 
general  act  of  attainder  on  that  account.  Without 
summoning  them  to  trial,  or  examining  a  single 
witness  to  prove  the  charge,  this  attainder  was 
now  thought  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the 
penalties  which  they  would  have  incurred  by  lieing 
formally  convicted.    The  Earls  of  Morton,  Mar,    * 
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BOOK  and  Eglinton,  together  with  the  Lords  Ruthven, 
Boydy  ^nd  Cathcart,  received  a  commissioa  to  seize 
)579.  their  persons  and  estates.  On  a  few  hours  warn- 
ing, a  eonsiderahle  hody  of  troops  was  ready,  and 
marched  towards  Hamilton  in  hostile  array*  Hap- 
pily the  two  brothers  made  their  escape,  though 
with  great  difficulty.  But  their  lands  were  con- 
fiscated ;  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffan  be- 
sieged ;  those  who  defended  them  punished*  The 
Earl  of  Arran,  though  incapable,  from  his  situa- 
tion, of  committing  any  crime,  was  involved,  by  a 
shameful  abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his 
family ;  and  as  if  he,  too,  could  have  been  guilty 
of  rebellion,  he  was  confined  a  close  prisoner.  These 
proceedings,  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin-* 
ciples  of  justice,  were  all  ratified  in  the  subsequent 
Parliament*  .  . 

About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  Naue  her  se- 
cretary, a  letter  to  her  son,  together  with  some 
jewels  of  value,  and  ia  vest  embroidered  with  her 
own  hands.  But,  as  she  gave  him  only  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Scotland,  the  messenger  was  dismiss- 
ed without  being  admitted  into  his  presence.f 

Though  Elizabeth  had,  at  this  time^  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  fear  any  attempt  of  the  Popish 
•Princes  in  Mary*^*  favour,  she  still  continued  to 
,  guard  her  with  the  same  anxious  care.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Portugal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other,  fully  ^ 
employed  the  coimcils  and  arms  of  Spain. 
France,  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  commotions^ 

♦  Crawf.  Mem.  311.    Spotsw.  S06, 
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mxiA  under  a  weak  and  capricious  prince,  despised     book 
and   distrasted  by  his  own  subjects,   was  in  no  >^^ 


condition  tp  disturb  its  neighbours.     Elizabeth      1579. 
had    long   amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a  ^oiw fbra 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  marriage 
the  King's  brother.     But  whether,  at  the  age  of  fili^^th 
forty-five,  she  really  intended  to  marry  a  prince  5?^,  ^^^^ 
of  twenty;   whether  the  pleasure  of  being  flat-   Alencoa. 
tered   and   courted   made  her  listen  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  so  young  a  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to 
visit  her  at  two  different  times,  and  treated  with 
the  most  distinguishing  respect ;  or  whether  con- 
jsiderations  of  interest   predominated  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  transaction  of  her  reign, 
are  problems  in  history  which  we  are  not   con- 
cerned to  resolve.     During  the  progress  of  this 
negotiation,  which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  Mary  could  expect  no  assistance 
from  the  French  court,  and  seems  to  have  held 
little  correspondence  with  it ;  and  there  was  no 
period  in  her  reign,  wherein  Klizabeth  enjoyed 
more  perfect  security. 

MoETON    seems    at   this  time  to  have  been  Twota- 

it  ^        1  •  •  11    vountes 

equally  secure;  but  his  security  was  not  so  well  gain  an  as- 
founded.     He  had    weathered    out    one    storm,  ^^^^^ 

over 

had  crushed  his  adversaries,  and  was  again  in  James, 
possession  of  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  But  as 
the  King  was  now  of  an  age  when  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind  begin  to  unfold 
themselves,  and  to  become  visible,  the  smallest 
attention  to  these  might  have  convinced  him,  that 
there  was  reason  to  expect  new  and  more*  dan- 
gerous attacks  on  bis  power.    James  early  dis^' 
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BOOK     covered  that  excessive  attachment  to.  favourites 
^^^  '_r    which  accompanied  him  through  his  whole  life. 

1579.  This  passion,  which  naturally  arises  from  inex- 
perience and  youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was,  at 
])is  age,  far  from  being  culpable ;  nor  could  it  be 
well  expected  that  th§  choice  of  the  objects,  oa 
whom  he  placed  his  affections,  should  be  made 
with  great  skill.  The  nipst  considerable  of  them 
was  Esme  Stewart,  a  native  of  France,  and  son  of 
a  second  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lord  D'Aubigne, 
an  estate  in  France,  which  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had  been  eon* 
ferred  in    reward  of  their  valour  apd  services 

^pt-  »•  to  the  French  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland 
about  this  time,  on  purpose  to  demand  the  estate 
and  title  of  Lennox,  to  which  he  pretended  a 
legal  right.  He  was  received  at  first  by  the 
King  with  the  respect  due  to  so  near  a  relation. 
T]ie  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the  elegance  of 
his  dress,  and  his  courtly  behaviour,  made  a 
great  impression  on  James,  who,  even  in  his  more 
mature  years,  was  little  able  to  resist  these  fri- 
volous charms ;  and  his  affection  flowed  with  its 
usual  rapidity  and  profusion.  Within  a  few 
days  after  Stewart's  appearance  at  court,  he 
was  created  Lord  Aberbrothock,  soon  after  Earl, 
and  then  Duke  of  Lennox,  Governor  of  Dum- 
barton castle,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  First 
Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  Lord  High 
ChaniVerlain.  At  the  same  time,  and  without 
any  of  the  envy  or  emulation  which  is  usual 
among    candidates    for    favour.    Captain   James 
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^ewart,  the  second  uoa  of  Lotd  OchUtree,  grew     book 
into  great  confidence.    But»  notwithstanding  this 


union,  Lennox  and  Captain  Ste^part  were  per-      1^79, 
sons  «f   very  opposite  characters.      The  former 
"^as  natiurally  gentle,  humane,  candid ;  but  unac- 
quainted, with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  mis- 
led or  misinformed  by  those  whom  he  trusted ;  not 
unworthy  to  he  t;he  companion  of  the  young  King 
in  his  amusements,  but  utterly  disqualified  for  act- 
ing as  a  minister  in  directing  his  affairs.      The 
latter  was  remarkable  for  all  the  vices  which  ren^ 
der  a  man  formidable  to  his  country,  and  a  perni- 
cious counsellor  tp  his  Prince ;  nor  did  he  possess 
any  one  Tjlrt^e  to  counterbalance  these  vices,  un- 
less dexterity  in  conducting  his  own  dei^igns,  and 
an  enterprising  courage,  superior  to  the  sense  of 
danger,  may  pass  by  that  name.      Unrestrained 
by  religion,  regardless  of   decency,  and  undis- 
mayed by  opposition,  he  aimed  ^at  objects  seem- 
ingly unattainable ;  but,  under  a  'Prince  void  of 
experience,  and  blind  to  all  the  jdefect^  of  those 
vrho  had  gained  his  favour,  his  audacity  was  s,uc- 
cessful ;  and  honours,  wealtjb,  ^Ujd  power,  were  the 
reward  of  his  crimes. 

Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  They  la- 
their  whole  address  to  undermine  Morton's  ere-  ^^? 
dit,  which  alone  obstructed  their  full  possession  ™i°^    , 
of  power.     As  James  had  been  bred  up  with  an  authority. 
aversion    for  that  nobleman,    who  endeavoured 
rather  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a  tutor,  than 
to  act  with  the  obsequiousnes  of  a  minister,  they 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  their 
Resign,    Morton,  who  could  no  longer  keep  ^  the  pct.17. 
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King  shut  up  Kvithin  the  walls  of  StiiliBg  ci^stle» 
having  called  a  Parliament  to  m^et  at  £dinbur^» 
brought  him  tlAther,  James  made  his  entry  into 
the  capital  with  great  solemnity ;  the  eitizAis  re- 
ceived him  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy^ 
and  with  many  expensive  pageants^  according  to 
the  mode  of  that  age.  After  a  long  period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  during  which  Scotland  had 
been  subjected  to  the  delegated  power  of  Regents* 
or  to  the  feeble  government  of  a  woman ;  after  hav- 
ing  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  felt 
the  insolence  of  foreign  armies,  the  nation  rejoiced 
to  see  the  sceptre  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a 
King.  Fond  even  of  that  shadow  of  author- 
ity, which  a  Prince  of  fifteen  could  possess^  the 
Scots  flattered  themselves,  that  union,  order,  and 
tranquillity  would  now  be  restored  to  the  king- 
dom. James  opened  the  Parliament  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  but  nothing  remarkable  passed 
in  it. 

These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the  people's 
love  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  encourag- 
ed the  favourites  to  continue  their  insinuatiomr 
against  Morton ;  and  as  the  King  now  resided  in 
the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  to  which  all  his 
subjects  had  access,  the  cabal  ^ainsi  the  Earl 
grew  daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue,  which  occa- 
sioned his  fall,  ripened  gradually. 

Morton^  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of 
Lennox's  preferment,  by  representing  hini  as  a 
formidable  enediy  to  the  reformed  religion,  a 
secret  agent  in  favour  of  Popery,  and  a  known 
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emissary  of  tb€  house  of  Guise.    The  clergy,  apt     book 
to  believe  every  rumour  of  this  kind,  spread  the    ^^ 
alarm  among  the  people.     But  Lennox,  either  out  "  138O. 
of  complaisance  to  his  master,  or  convinced*  by  the 
arguments  of  some  learned  divines  whom   the 
King  appointed  to  instruct  him  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  publicly  renounced  the 
errors  of  Popery,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and 
declared  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, by  signing  her  Ct)nfession  of  Faith.     Thlp, 
though  it  did  not  remove  all  suspicions,  nor  si- 
lence some  zealous  preachers,  abated,  in  a  grea^t 
degree,  the  force  of  the  accusation.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed  that 
Morton  was  prep*aring  to  seize  the  King's  person, 
and  to  carry  him  into  England.    Whether  despair 
of  maintaining  his  power  by  any  other  means,  had 
driven  him  to  make  any  overture  of  that  kind  to  ' 
the  English  court,  or  whether  it  was  a  calumny  in-* 
vented  by  his  adversaries  to  render  him  odious,  can- 
not now  be  determined  with  certainty.     As  he  de- 
clared at  his  death  that  such  a  design  had  never 
entered  into  his  thoughts,  the  latter  seems  to  be 
most  probable.     It  afforded  a  pretence,  however, 
for  reviving  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  disused.     That  honour  was 
conferred  on  Lennox.     Alexander  Erskine,  Mor- 
ton's capital  enemy,  was  his  deputy ;  they  had  un- 
der them  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were  appoint- 
ed constantly  to  attend  the  King,  and  to  guard 
his  per  son.  f 

■■■ '   ■       ■     II     II      .  ■■  ■  
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MoETON  was  not  ignorant  of  what  his  ene^ 
mies  intended  to  insinuate  by  such  unusual  prer 
cautions  for  the  King's  safety ;  and,  as  his  last 
resource,  applied  to  Elizabeth,  whose  protection 
had  often  stood  hitn  in  stead  in  his  greatest  diffi- 
culties. In  consequence  of  this  application,  Bowes, 
her  envoy,  accused  Lennox  of  practices  against 
the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  insisted,  in 
her  name,  that  he  should  instantly  be  removed 
from  the  privy  council.  Such  an  unprecedented 
demand  was  considered  by  the  counsellors  as  an 
affront  to  the  King,  and  an  encroachment  on  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom.  They  affected  to 
call  in  question  the  envoy's  powers,  and  upon  that 
pretence  refused  him  farther  atidience;  and  he 
retiring  in  disgust^  and  without  taking  leave. 
Sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  to  expostulate  with 
Elizabeth  xm  the  subject.  After  the  treatment 
which  her  enyoy  had  received,  Elizabeth  thought 
it  below  her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her  pre- 
sence. Burleigh,  to  ,whom  he  was  commanded  to 
impart  his  commi^ion,  reproached  him  with  his 
master's  ingratitude  towards  a  benefactress  who 
had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  required 
him  to  advise  the  King  to  beware  of  sacrificing 
the  friendship  of  so  necessary  an  ally  to  the  giddy 
humours  of  a  young  man,  without  experience, 
and  strongly  suspected  of  principles  and  attach- 
ments incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  the 
Scottish  nation. 

This  accusation  of  Lennox  hastened,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Morton's  fall.  The  act  of  indemnity, 
which  he  had  obtained  when  he  resigned  the  re- 
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geney,  was  worded  with  such  scrupulous  exi^ctness,  book 
as  almost  screened  him  from  any  leg^l  prosecution,  y,  1/ 
The  murder  of  the  late  King  was  the  only  crime  i58o/ 
which  could  not,  with  decency,  he  inserted  in  a 
pardon  granted  hy  his  son.  Here  Morton  still 
lay  open  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Captain 
Stewart,  who  shunned  no  action,  however  despe- 
rate, if  it  led  to  power  or  to  favour,  entered  the 
council-chamher  while  the  King  and  nobles  were  Dec  so. 
assembled,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  accused  Mor- 
ton of  being  accessary,  or,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scottish  law,  art  and  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  Majesty's  father, 
and  offered,  under  the  usual  penalties,  to  verify 
this  charge  by  legal  evidence.  Morton,  who  was 
present,  heard  this  accusation  with  firmness ;  and 
)*eplied  with  a  disdainful  smile,  proceeding  either 
from  contempt  of  the  infamous  character  of  his  ac- 
cuser, or  from  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence, 
*'  that  his  known  zeal  in  punishing  those  who  were 
suspected  of  that  detestable  crime,  might  well  ex- 
empt himself  from  any  suspicion  of  being  accessary 
to  it ;  nevertheless,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to 
a  trial,  either  in  that  place  or  in  any  other  court ; 
and  doubted  not  but  his  own  innocence,  and  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  would  then  appear  in  the 
clearest  light."  ^Stewart,  who  was  still  on  his 
knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he  would  reconcile  his 
bestowing  so  many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas, 
whom  he  certainly  knew  to  be  one  of  the  murder- 
ers, with  his  pretended  zeal  against  that  crime. 
Morton  was  ready  to  answer.    But  the  King  com- 
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BOOK     Hianded  both  to  be  removed.    The  Earl  was  con^ 
y^^,^L^   fined,  first  of  all  to  his  own  house,  and  then  com- 
1581.      mitted  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Alex- 
January  2.  ander  Erskine  was  Governor ;  and,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  indignity,  to  subject  him  to  the 
power  of  one  of  hii§  enemies,  he  was  soon  after 
Jan.  18.      carried  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox  had  the 
command.    A  warrant  was  likewise  issued  fyr  ap- 
prehending Archibald  Douglas;  but  he,  having 
received   timely  intelligence  of  the  approaching 
danger,  fled  into  England.* 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent 

proceedings,  not  to  hatred  against  Morton  alone, 

but  to  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  houses  of 

Stewart  and  of  Douglas,  and  who  believed  that  a 

conspiracy  was  now  formed  for  the  destruction  of 

all  who  bore  that  name,  was  ready  to  take  arms 

.  in  order  to  rescue  his  kinsman.     But  Morton  ah- 

solutely  forbad  any  such  attempt,  and  declared  that 

he  would  rather  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths,  than 

bring  an  imputation  upon  his  own  chariacter  by 

seeming  to  decline  a  trial. f 

Eliza-  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose,  with 

«f^  *,^^     warmth,  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  contributed 

measures 

in  oirder  to  SO  much  to  preserve  her  influence  over  Scotland, 
fave  .  rpjjg  i^^g  transactions  in  that  kingdom  had  given 
her  great  imeasiness.  The  power  which  Lennox 
had  acquired  independent  of  her  was  dangerous ; 
the  treatment  her  ambassadors  had  met  with  dif- 
fered greatly  from  the  respect  with  which  the  Scot* 

««  !■  «H  ■        liW     ■       I     ■■  II      I     ■■— ■■  ^   I  11.  W     1.      ■  Mill  ■■■  ■  111  p^W^»^— ■■■■        ■  — ^^— ^M^P^^^^— ^^ 

Crawf,  Mem.  325.        t  Jphnst.  64.    Spotsw.  Sl\. 
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tvere  in  use  to  receive  her  mimstorst;  sficl  tlie  at- 
tack now  made  on  Morton,  fully  convinced  her  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord      ifisi. 
between  the  twa  nations,  and  to  seduce  James  into 
a  new  alliance  with  France,  or  into  a  marriage 
with  some  Popish  Princess.     Full  of  these  appro-* 
hensious,  she  ordered  a  considerahle  hody  of  troops 
to  h9  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and 
despaCched  Randolph  as  her  ambassador  into  that 
kingdom.  He  addressed  himself  not  only  to  James^ 
and  to  his  council,  but  to  a  convention  of  estates, 
met  at  that  time.    He  began  with  enumerating 
;the  extraordinary  benefits  which  Elizabeth  had 
conferred  on  the  Scottish  nation:  that  without 
demanding  a  single  foot  of  land  for  herself,  with- 
out encroaching  on,  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  smallest  article,  she  had,  at  the  expense  of 
the  blood  of  her  subjects  and  the  treasures  of  her 
crown,  rescued  the  Scots  from  the  dominion  of 
France,  established  among  them  true  religion,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  rights : 
that  from  the  beginning  of  civil  dissensions  in  the 
kingdom,  she  had  protected  those  who  espoused 
the  King's  cause,  and  by  her  assistance  alone,  the 
crown  had  been  preserved  on  his  head,  and  all  the 
attempts  of  the  adverse  faction  baiHed ;  that  an 
union,  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  but  equally 
beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,  had  subsisted  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  though  so  many  Popish 
Princes  had  combined  tp  disturb  this  happy  state 
of  things,  her  care,  and  their  constancy,  had  hi- 
therto defeated  all  these  efforts ;  that  she  had  oh- 
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arms  threughout  the  kingdom  were  conrmanded  to 
lie  in  readiness  to  take  the  field ;  and  troops  T¥ere 
levied  and  posted  on  tbe  borders.     The  !Englisb 
ambassador,  finding  that  neit^ier  the  public  mani- 
festo which  he  had  delivered  to  the  convention, 
nor  his  private  cabals  with  the  nobles,  could  excite 
them  to  arms,  fled  in  the  night-time  out  of  Scot- 
land, where  libels  against  hhn  had  been  daily  pub- 
lished, and  even  attempts  made  upon  his  life.     In 
both  kingdoms  every  thing  wore  an  hostile  aspect. 
But  Elizabeth,  though  she  wished  to  have  intimi- 
dated the  Scottid  King  by  her  preparations,  had 
BO  inclination  to  enter  into  a  war  with  him,  and 
the  troops  on  the  borders,  which  had  given  such 
umbrage,  were  soon  dispersed.^ 

The  greater  solicitude  EHzabeth  discovered  for 
Morton's  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his  enemies 
drive  on  their  schemes  for  his  destruction.  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  his  accuser,  was  first  appointed  tutor 
to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  soon  after  both  the  title 
and  estate  of  his  unhappy  ward,  to  which  he  ad-* 
vanced  some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon, 
him.  The  new-made  peer  was  commanded  to 
conduct  Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  by  that  phoice  the  Earl  was  not  only  warned 
what  fate  he  might  expect,  but  had  the  cruel  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  deadly  enemy  alreaidy  load^ 
ed  with  honours,  in  reward  of  the  malice  with 
which  he  bad  contributed  to  his  ruin. 

The  records  of  the  court  of  Justiciary  at  this 
period  are  lost.     The  account  which  our  histo-> 


*  Crawf.  Mem,    328.    Strype,  ii.    App*  ISfe. 
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ItiSM  give  of  Morton's  trial  is  inacburaiii  and  liHstU 
tisfactoty;  The  prcfeeedings  against  him  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  violence.  During  the  issn 
trial,  great  bodies  of  armed  meii  were  drdWii  xxp 
in  different  J^arts  (rf  the  dty*  The  jury  w&s  com- 
posed of  the  Earl's  known  enemies ;  and  thongh^ 
he  challenged  Sevetal  of  theirt,  his  oligections  were 
overruled^  After  a  short  consultation,  his  peers 
found  him  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of  being  ari 
and  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
late  King.  The  first  part  of  the  verdict  did  not 
surprise  him,  btt  he  ttrice  repeated  the  words  art 
and  pari  with  some  vehemerice,  and  added^  **  God 
knows  it  is  not  sO*'*  The  doom  which  the  law  de** 
crees  against  a  traitor  was  ph)houiibedi  The  King^ 
however,  remitted  the  chid  dnd  ignominious  pari 
of  the  sentence,  and  appointed  that  he  shotdd  su& 
fer  death  next  dayj  by  being  beheadedi*^ 

DuRiNa  that  at^ftd  interval^  Morton  Jibssessed  His  iexdk 
the  utmost  composure  of  miiidi  Etc  tupped  cheer- 
fully \  slept  a  part  of  the  night  in  his  vsual  tnan^ 
ner,  and  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  religrotiJi 
feonferences,  aiid  in  acts  of  devotion  with  sdthe  mi^ 
iiisters  of  the  city.  The  clergytneti  who  attended 
himj  dealt  freely  with  his  conscience^  and  pressed 
his  crimes  home  ]upon  him*  What  he  confessed 
\^th  regard  to.  the  criitte  fot  which  he  suffered,  is 
temarkablfe^  and  ^tipplies,  in  sorhe  itidasure,  {he 
imperfection  of  d\xt  recbrdsi  He  Acknowledged,  . 
that  on  his  return  frtfm  England,  itfter  the  death    |   - 
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of  Rizio»  Bothwell  bad  informed  him  of  the  con- 
spiracy  against  the  King,  which  the  Queen,  as  fae 
1581.  told  him»  knew  of  and  approved ;  that  he  solicited 
him  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  it»  which  at  thafc 
time  he  absolutely  declined;  that  aoon  after  Both- 
well  himself,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  in  his  name, 
renewing  their  solicitations  to  the  same  purpose, 
he  had  required  a  warrant  under  the  Queen's  hand, 
authorising  the  attempt,  and  as  that  had  never 
been  produced,  he  had  refused  to  be  any  farther 
concerned  in  the  matter.  ^  But,"  continued 
he,  ^^  as  I  neither  consented  to  this  treasonable 
act,  nor  assisted  in  the  committing  of  it,  so  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal,  or  to  prevent 
it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery? 
The  Queen  was  the  author  of  the  enterprise* 
^  Damley  was  such  a  changeling,  that  no  secret 
^^  could  be  safely  communicated  to  him.  Huntly 
*'  and  Bothwell,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the 
**  kingdom,  were  themselves  the  perpetrators  oC 
"  the  crime."  These  circumstances,  it  must  be 
confessed,  go  some  length  towards  extenuating 
Morton's  guilt;  and  though  his  apology  for  the 
favour  he  had  shown  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  be 
fax  less  satisfactory,  no  uneasy  reflections  seem 
to  have  disquieted  his  own  mind  on  that  a&- 
count.^  When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the 
guards  were  attending,  and  all  things  in  readi- 
ness, "  I  praise  my  God,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready 
^Mikewise."      Arran  commanded  these  guards; 

*  Crawf»  Mein»  App.  iiL 
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MA  ev^ii  in  tho^  moments,  when  the  most  impta- 
cable  hatred  is  apt  to  relent,  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies could  not  forbear  this  insult-  On  the  scaf-  uki 
fold,  his  behaviour '  was  calm ;  his  countenance 
and  voice  unaltered;  and^  after  some  time  spent  in 
.devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  the  intrepidity 
which  became  the  name  of  Douglas.  His  bead 
was  placed  on  the  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold, 
covered  with  a  beggarly  cloaks  was  carried  by 
common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  crimi- 
nals. None  of  his  friends  durst  accompany  it  to 
the  grave,  or  discover  their  gratitude  and  respect 
by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow.* 

Abran^  no  less  profligate  in  private  life,  than  Odiou^ 
audacious  in  his  public  conduct,  soon  after  drew  j^"afc 
the  attention  of  bis  countrymen,  by  his  infamous 
marriage  with  the  Countess  of  March.  Before 
he  grew  into  favour  at  court,  he  had  been  often 
entertained  in  her  husband's  house,  and  without 
regarding  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude, 
carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his 
benefactor,  a  woman  young  and  beautiful,  but 
according  to  the  description  of  a  cotemporary  his-* 
.  torian,  "  intolerable  in  all  the  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  her  sex.^*  I^ij^atient  of  any  restraint  upon 
their  mutual  desires,  they,  with  equal  ardouF* 
wished  to  avow  their  union  publicly,  and  to  legi-^ 
timate,  by  a  marriage,  the  oflPspring  of  their  un- 
lawful passion.     The  Countess  petitioned  to  be 

div<»'ced  from  her  husband,  for  a  reason  which  i^q 

-    .■  ^  ..  ■    '  . 
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BOOK     modest  woman  will  ever  plead.    The  judges,  over- 
awed by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay- 


i58t.      This  infamous  scene  was  eonduded  by  a  marriage, 
•^,^y  ^'       solemnised  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all 

ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.* 
Oct.24u  A  Parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the 
opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between 
Arran  and  the  new-created  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  hi& 
wife's  ambition,  began  to  effect  an  equality  with 
the  Duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  various 
attempts  to  form  a  party  in  the  council  against 
Lennox,  he  found  him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the 
King'&  affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  court, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most 
humble  submiissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again 
recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture  contri- 
buted, however,  to  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance 
of  it,  Arran  aflfected  to  court  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  laboured  to  conikm  the  suspicions 
which  were  entm*tained  of  his  rivals  as  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourer  of  Pbpery. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
^  listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to 
his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox 
and  Arran,    during   the   continuance  of  which 
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t£icli  endeavoured  to  eotu^iliate  tW  good- will  0I  the 
«lergY»  we  iBUSt  ascribe  several  acts  of  this  Par- 
liament uncommonly  favourable  to  the  church,  par*  usi. 
ticulurljr  one  which  abolished  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  Morton,  of  appointing  but  one  minister 
to  several  parishes. 

No  ]|x>tioe  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ^<!ciesias^ 
^cdesiastical  affairs.    While  the  civil  government  f^^s. 
underwent  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions,  the 
lehureh  was  not  free  from  convulsions.     Two  ob- 
Jecte  chiefly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  clergy^  / 

The  one  wm.  the  forming  a  system  of  discipUne. 
^r  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  audi 
many  difficulties,  this  system  *was  at  last  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  assembly  so- 
lemnly apfffoved  <tf  it,  and  appmnted  it  to  be  laid 
Vefo?e  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ra- 
^fication  of  it  in  Parliament.  Bat  Morton,  dur- 
ing his  administration^  and  those  who,  after  his 
fall,  gofvemed  the  King»  were  eqnaUy  unwilling  ta 
tee  it  earned  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  diffi- 
culties and  tlurowing  in  objections,  prevented  it 
ffoiD  receiving  a  l^al  sanction.  The  other  point 
in  view  was,  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  King,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  promotkm,  that  the  fumetion  itself 
was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
Being  aUonred  a  seat  in  Parltament,  and  distin- 
guished by  titles  of  honour,  these  not  only  occa- 
moQed  many  avoeatftsiift  from  thdb  spiritual  &net 
tions^  but  soon  rendered  their  charaoter  and  man- 
ners extremely  diflter^t  &om  those  of  the  clergy 
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in  tliat  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as 
im.  profane ;  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi 
pent  for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
(side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made 
in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ',  their 
privileges  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and 
at  last  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  of 
bishop,  as  it  w^as^  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  prH  who  now  possessed  that 
office,  instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
preaching  or  administering  the  sacraments,  until 
they  should  receive  permission  from  the  general 
assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happened  soon  after  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling, 
a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt, 
by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have  alien- 
ated the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  made  aii  infamous  simoniacal 
bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommend- 
ation  was  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pres* 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be  trans^ 
ht^dp    the   general    assembly,    vied  with  each 
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otbsr  in  prosecuting  him  on  that  account.  In  or- 
der to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both 
of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  measures,  and  both  were  ]S82. 
equally  ineffectual.  The  general  assemUy  was 
just  ready  to  pronounce  agatust  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  an  herald  entered,'  and 
commanded  them  in  the  King's  name,  and  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised ;  and  though  Mont- 
gomery, by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  pro- 
cured a  short  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  is- 
fined  by  their  appointment,  and  published  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  than^  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in 
the  administration;    and,  with  the   freedom    of 
speedi    admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of 
the  grievance,  under  which  the  chmch  and  king- 
dom  groaned.     The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  insolent  and  seditious 
spirit  of  the  clergy.     In  order  to  check  the  bold- 
ness of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, conimatiding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching  in  any  other  place.     Dury 
complained  to  the  ju^catories  of  this  encroach- 
ment upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.    They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ; 
^nd  he  determined  to  disregard  the  royal  procla- 
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BOOS     vks^tiofk.    Byit  Uie  magisti^tes  bcwg  detwnkied 
to  opmpd  blm  to  }m^^  tho  city,  <iocor^iig  to  tlio 


¥^Wg'«  9r4jn%  ^  WA4,  obUged  to  abandon  hat 
cbvg^  after  protecting  publicly,  at  tbe  <^oiS  of 
Edinbiugb,  agwi9t  tbe  viokD^e  which  was  put 
vponhim,  The  pe(^e  aeeoiapaukd him  to  tba 
gates  with  tea^  and  Imaeotationa;  and  this^eigy 
de^ponced  the  veogeap^  of  Ho^y^m  agaio^  the 
Ottthors  of  this  wtra^t"*^ 

In  this  perilous  siUi^ion  stood  tho  chuFeh,  tho 
authoidty  of  its  jud^ors  ealied  to  question,  and 
.    th^  liberty  of  tb^  pjudpit  resttained.  whoa  a  «|die^ 
revolution  of  tibo  eivil  go^fmmmi  procKsed  them 
unexpected  relief, 
vourites         '^^^  *^^  favoi^itefc  by  their  asccodaat  over  the 
engage  the  Kijig,  pp^sesfiied  uupooi^oUed  power  in  the  long^ 
unpopular   ^P^t  ^^  exoccisi^d  1%  with  tho  utuiost  waiitoimess* 
me^ures.    J^iqes  usiiallv  resided  at  DaU^eitb,  or  Kinneil,  the 
seats  of  I^enBox  and  of  Arvaa,  tod  was  attended 
\^  m(h  Qovfifmy*  V^  employed  m  wck  amuser 
meats,  ^  did  ]»ot  suit  his  dignity,  The  serTioes  of 
those  who  had  goutribM^ted.  ^nost  to  place  the  eiowa 
on  hicih^  wore  but  U^  Temewbered.  Mwy  who 
h^  opposed  him  \i^  the  greatest  "wisl^nc^  en- 
joyed the  vew<ards  a^d  houows  to  which  the  others 
were  entitled,  £^(dl;ednolaoMofregal,pverogativeb 
Ut^rly  ineonsiii^ent.  with,  the  coufitttutiou  c^  Soot* 
\mii  being  instilled  by  hbiayourites  mto  the  nind 
of  the  young  mp9iiwh«  unfortsmatdy  made,  at 
that  eiirly  ^get  %  def^  impreaslaii  thenp,  and  becsia^ 


1^4M»a 
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the  S0i£cce  of  almost  all  his  gubsequent  enoia  in 
the  government  of  lK)th  kingdoms.*  Courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  the  pro*  u^^, 
priotmnsf  of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon 
the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of  the  numerous  jEorms 
which  ate  pecidiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they 
were  fimed  with  uiiiisual  and  intoleralfe  ligour. 
The  loaed  chamberlain  revived  the  obsolete  juTia- 
dietion  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  de- 
sign seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exaa* 
{>erate  Elisabeth,  StUd  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with 
her,  which  oR  good  Protestants  esteemed  the  chief 
security  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  King 
land  his  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towavde  uniting  their  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such 
a  treaty  of  assodation  as  Maitland  had  projected ; 
which  could  not  &il  of  eudangeii]^  or  diminishf- 
ing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest 
vigour.! 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  nrhe  ik^ 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tole-  spke^"' 
rate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  ^^"^^ 
or  to  stand  by,  while  their  presumption  and  inex*         ' 
perience  ruined  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom. 
Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the 
four  Regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influv 
ence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Mor*^ 

■■*■-"■  I      ■         ■  I  I    .  ,  I.I,        .  I       ■■  II  II        I  1  I      ml 
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ton,  and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
rescue  the  King  out  of  the  hands  of  favourites  who 
were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Glencaim, 
Liord  Rutfaven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with  several  ba- 
rons and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered  into  a 
combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in 
administration,  which,  among  polished  nations,  are 
brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  aild 
intrigue,  were  in  that  mde  i^  effected  suddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  &vourites,  encouraged  the  conspira- 
ion  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  fpr  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinbui^h 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited  to  Rutbvea 
castle,  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of  farther 
sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found 
there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  arrived  evay  moment  from  dif- 
&rent  parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness, 
however,  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  next  rooming 
prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to  find  th&ce  some 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed- 
chamber in  a  body,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favour- 
ites^ whom  they  represented  as  most  dangerous 
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.eaemies  to  the  relieHion  asd  liberties  of  the  nation,     book 

.  .  .VI 

James,  though  he  teoeiived  this  remonstrance  with  ^^^ 


file  complaisance  which  was  necessary  in  his  pre-  uss. 
sent  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  he  gone; 
hut  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
the  tutor  of  Glamts  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
Kiilg  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  hurst  into  tears : 
**  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  **  better  chil- 
dren weep  than  bearded  men."  These  words  - 
Aiade  a  deep  impressicm  on  the  King's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without 
regarding  his  tears  or  indignatito,  dismiss^  such 
of  his  followers  ai^  they  suspected ;  allowed  none 
but  persons  of  their  own  party  to  have  access  to 
him;  and,  ttiough  they  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians. 
The  Baid  of  Buthven.*    ,^ 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last  Commit 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  ^!^ 
their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign 
from  captivity.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity, mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he 
heard  what  had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  few 
followers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the 
eommand  of  tiie  £arl  of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready 

to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his  com- 

• 
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modest  woman  will  ever  plead.    The  judges,  over-f 

awed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay-. 

1581.      This  infamous  scene  was  eoncltided  by  a  marriage, 

'^y^y  ^'       solemnised  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.* 

Oct  24.  A  Parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the 
opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between 
Arran  and  the  new-created  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
wife's  ambition,  began  to  effect  an  equality  with 
the  Duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  various 
attempts  to  form  a  party  in  the  council  against 
Lennox,  he  found  him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the 
King's  affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  court, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most 
humble  submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again 
recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture  contri- 
buted, however,  ta  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance 
of  it,  Arran  afffected  to  court  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  laboured  to  confkm  the  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourep  of  Pbpery. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
^  listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  dne  to 
his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox 
and  Arran,    during   the   continuance  of  which 

■  I        .1.       i-i-'*- iiW  '  "■■      ■■ I    l|^       I  .  
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fH^eb  endeavoured  to  conciliate  tbe  good- will  of  tke     book 
"eletgy,  we  must  ascribe  several  acts  of  this  Par-   ^^..^w 
li^ment  uneommonly  favouraJble  to  the  church,  par*      i^si. 
tiottlarljr  one  which  abolished  the  practice  intro* 
diuced  by  Morton,  of  appointing  bi^  one  minister 
to  several  parishea. 

No  Botioe  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ^<:cie8!as^ 
^odestastical  affairs.  While  the  civil  government  ^x&. 
finderweni  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions,  the 
ehureh  was  not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  ob- 
ject chiefly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  clergy«  / 
The  one  was,  the  fomung  a  system  of  discipline* 
4>r  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  and 
many  difficulties,  this  system  *was  at  last  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  assembly  so* 
lemnly  apfwoved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid 
before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ra* 
^ficaticm  of  it  in  Parliament.  Bat  Morton,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  and  those  who,  after  his 
faU,  governed  the  King,  were  equally  unwilling  ta 
we  it  earned  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  diffi- 
culties and  throwing  in  objeetums,  prevented  it 
ffom  receiving  a  l^al  sanetion.  The  other  point 
in  view  was,  the  abolition  of  the  ^iscopa!  iorder. 
The  bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  King^  to  whom 
they  owed  their  promotion,  that  the  fimetion  itself 
was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  eivil  liberty. 
Being  aUoired  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guish^ by  titles  of  humour,  these  not  only  ocoa- 
mxmeA  many  avoeatitfits  from  theb  spiritual  fane^ 
tiras,  but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  man- 
nans  extremely  different  from  tboee  of  the  clergy 
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in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as 
im^  profane ;  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi 
nent  for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made 
in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ',  their 
privileges  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and 
at  last  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  of 
bishop,  as  it  w^as^  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  wanant 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  aM  who  now  possessed  that 
office,  instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
preaching  or  administering  the  sacraments,  until 
they  should  receive  permission  from  the  general 
assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happened  soon  after  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling, 
a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt, 
by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have  alien- 
ated the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  made  aii  infamous  simoniacal 
bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommend- 
ation was  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pies* 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be  transr 
hi^ip    the   general    assembly,    vied  with  each 
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Utter  in  ptosectttihg  him  on  that  account.    In  or^     book 
der  to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both  >,..^^J^ 
of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  measures,  and  both  were      1582. 
equally  ineffectual.      The  general  assembly  was 
just  ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  an  herald  entered,'  and 
commanded  them  in  the  King's  name,  and  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised ;  and  though  Mont- 
gomery, by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  pro- 
cured a  short  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  is- 
sued by  their  appointment,  and  puUished  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  than^  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in 
the  administration;    and,  with  the   freedom    of 
speech    admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of 
the  grievances  under  which  the  church  and  king- 
dom  groaned.     The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  insolent  and  seditious 
spirit  of  the  clergy.     In  order  to  check  the  bold- 
ness of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching  in  any  other  place.     Dury 
complained  to  the  judUcatories  of  this  encroach- 
ment upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.    They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ; 
^nd  he  determined  to  disregard  the  royal  procU^ 
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to  cpmpd  hm  tQ  leav?  tib«  city,  ^ocortKng  to  i}m 
^iV^'^  9rism»  be  yim.  otiiig^  to  al^adou  his 
cha^f^  afteii  prate9tmg  publicly,  at  %lm  cross  of 
£4iabii^gb^  agwAst;  the  vkdeme  whieh  was  put 
ppon  him,  The  pe^e.  aeeompamed  him  to  tho 
gaites  with  tea^i^  md  Ijameptations;  md  die  cfeigy 
^jmQced  the  vi^ogeap^e  of  tibo^v^  sgaip^  the 

aut^s  pf  thji«  oMtrage,^ 

!I^N  this  p^Uous.  siUi^ion  stood  tho  ehtirehf  the 

^uthocity  of  its;  jjMdpieaAoiis.  ealied  in  quesfeLosi,  and 

.    th^  li^^ty  of  th^  pittJlpit  festt;aiii«d«  wbea  a  aadieii 

revohition  of  tk^  ^vil  ^yfmm»nt  procwed  them 

uB^xpepted  relief, 

i^uiS^s         '-^^^  ^^*  favoipilses,  hy  tbeir  aacmdmt  over  the 

engage  the  Ki»g,  pp9iesped  impwi^oUod  powcT  isi  ih^  kkig^ 

unpfp^ar   ^P^t  ^d  (^xescisf^  it  mth  the  utmost  wsatoimess. 

lI)e^^res.    J^n^es  wildly  re^id^  at  D»lk«i^#  or  Kinneil,  the 

seats  of  I^eBBox  a»d  of  Aicasu  ted  was  atten^d 

1^  such  ^omp^iiy,  v^  fi»ployed  m  stteb  amuser 

meats,  §s  did  Bot  s^it  his  dlgnit^y.  The  serTioesof 

those  who  had  gontribi^ted  mo9t  to  place  the  eiowa 

(MB  hieih^d  were  Init  }i(ftle  rem^wberoi.  Many  who 

h^d  opp9s^ed  him  wth  the  greater  vkul^ic^  ea-^ 

^oyed  the  »pw<ards  a^d  houows  to  whidb  the  otbesrs 

wer$^Bti(l^,  !E]mdted9otioM.4ofregal,pi^rc^ive« 

iit^rly  ineoBsis^f  Bti  wilh.  the  constitutioB  c^  Scot^ 

)a^d|  beiBg  igstilM  hy  hip/^ourites  into  the  aaiiid 

oi  the  yovmg  momfd^  imfort«matdy  made,  at 

^hat  e^rly  ^g^  %  def^  im|a:easHm  ther«,  asd  becMOV 


1Pi^>*iMniip> 
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the  mvscce  of  ahmost  all  his  subsequent  errors  in 
the  gevemmettt  of  both  kingdomis.*  Courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  almost  every  eoi^nty,  the  pro-  is^^, 
prietors  of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon 
the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of  the  numerous  forms 
which  aire  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they 
were  fined  with  uimsaal  and  intolerable  rigour. 
The  lord  chamberlain  revived  the  obsolete  juris- 
diction of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  de- 
ef gn  seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exaa* 
Iterate  Elizabeth,  a.nd  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with 
her,  which  aU  good  Protestants  esteemed  the  chief 
security  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  King 
and  his  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towards  uniting  thdr  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such 
a  treaty  of  association  as  Maitland  had  projected ; 
which  eeuld  not  &il  of  endangeriiig  or  diminishf- 
ing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest 
Vigcur.f 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  The  no- 
spiril  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tole-  s^eTS 
rate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  ^"^^ 
or  to  stand  by,  while  their  presumption  and  inex- 
perience ruined  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom, 
Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the 
four  Regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influv 
ence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Mor^^ 
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ton,  and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
rescue  the  King  out  of  thei  hands  of  favourites  who 
were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Glencaim, 
Liord  Ruthren,  lately  created  Earlof  Gowrie, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with  several  ha^ 
rons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered  into  a 
combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in 
administration,  which,  among  polished  nations,  are 
brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  aifd 
intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  ^suddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation^  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  &vourites,  encouraged  the  conspira- 
tixs  to  bave  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

Jam£S,  after  having  resided  for  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinbui^h 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited-  to  Rutbvea 
castle,  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of  farther 
sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found 
there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who 
were  in  Xhe  secret  arrived  every  moment  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  bis  uneasiness, 
however,  v/'tth  the  utmost  care ;  and  next  morning 
prepared  f(Mr  the  field,  expecting  to  find  there  some 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he 
was.  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed- 
chamber in  a  body,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favour- 
ites^ whom  they  represented  as  most  j^ngerous 
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enemies  to  tbe  religion  amd  liberties  of  the  nation,     book 
James,  though  he  temved  this  remonstrance  with  ^^ 


the  complaisance  which  was  necessary  in  his  pre-  us2 
sent  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  begone; 
but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
King  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  burst  into  tears : 
^  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "  better  chil- 
dren weep  than  bearded  men."  Thes^  words 
nade  a  deep  impression  on  the  King's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without 
r^arding  his  tears  or  indignati&n,  dismiss^  such 
of  his  followers  as  they  suspected ;  allowed  none 
but  persons  of  their  own  party  to  have  access  to 
him;  and,  tliough  they  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians. 
The  Maid  of  Buthven.*    ,^ 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last  Commit 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  prigon. 
their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign 
from  captivity.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity, mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he 
heard  what  had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  few 
followers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the 
eommand'of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready 

to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his  com- 

« 
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modest  woman  will  ever  plead.    The  judges,  over-* 

awed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay^ 

im.      This  infamous  scene  was  concluded  by  a  marriage, 

•^,"^y  ^'       solemnised  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.* 

Oct  24.  A  Parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the 

opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between 
Arran  and  the  new-created  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
wife's  ambition,  began  to  effect  an  equality  with 
the  Duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  various 
attempts  to  form  a  party  in  the  council  against 
Lennox,  he  found  him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the 
King's  affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  court, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most 
humble  submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again 
recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture  contri- 
buted,  however,  to  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance 
of  it,  Arran  afffected  to  court  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  laboured  to  conikm  the  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourey  of  Pbpery. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
^  listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to 
his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox 
and  Arrati,    during   the   continuance  of  which 

^— »*— i^^i>— — i— «*  ■■■  ■  — ^^B^— —— ^— I       ■  I      1.       I         ■ 
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^ia^h  endeavoured  to  conciliMe  the  good-wUl  of  the 
i^lergVf  we  must  aseribe  several  acts  of  this  Par- 
liament uneommoBly  favourable  to  the  churchy  par-  issi. 
ticulariy  one  which  abolished  the  practice  intro- 
chiced  by  Morton,  of  appointing  biU;  one  minister 
to  several  p^ishea. 

No  notice  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  £<!cies!as. 
^cdesiasticid  affairs.     While  the  civil  government  ^^s. 
iinderweni  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions,  the 
€hureh  was  not  free  from  convulsions.     Two  ob^ 
Jects  chiefly  engrossed  the  attentiost  of  the  clergy^,  1 

The  one  was,  the  forming  a  system  of  discipline* 
<or  ecdesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  and 
many  difficulties,  this  system  was  at  last  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  asaembly  so- 
lemnly approved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid 
Wore  th^vy  couecU,  in  ^er  to  obtaia  the  ra- 
tificaticm  of  it  in  Parliament.  But  Morton,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  and  those  who,  after  his 
fall,  governed  the  King,  were  equally  unwilling  ta 
tee  it  earned  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  diffi- 
culties and  throwing  in  objections,  prevented  it 
ff<mi  receiving  a  l^al  sai^tion.  The  other  point 
in  view  was,  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  jorder. 
The  bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  King^  to  whom 
they  owed  their  promotion,  that  the  fianction  itself 
was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  eivil  liberty. 
Being  aUowed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guish^ by  titks  of  honour,  these  not  only  occa- 
•iooed  many  avoeatioss  from  their  spiritual  fiinct 
ti0ii£^  but  soon  rendered  their  characta:  and  man- 
nara  ex1a:emely  iH^eixt  Irom  thoae  of  the  clergy 
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in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as 
mi.  profane ;  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adam  son,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi 
nent  for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made 
in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ;  their 
privileges  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and 
at  last  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  <^ 
bishop,  as  it  was^  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  ^,11  who  now  possessed  that 
office,  instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
preaching  or  administering  the  sacraments,  until 
they  should  receive  permission  from  the  general 
assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happened  soon  after  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling, 
a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt, 
by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have  alien- 
ated the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  made  aii  infamous  simoniacal 
bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommend- 
ation was  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pres* 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be  transr 
l^ted^    the   general    assembly,    vied  with  each 
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<ltter  in  prosecatihg  him  on  that  accoant.  In  or- 
der to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both 
of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  meiisitres, -and  both  were  isss. 
equally  ineffectual.  The  general  assembly  was 
just  ready  to  pronounee  against  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  an  herald  entered,'  and 
commanded  them  in  thie  King^s  uame,  and  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised ;  and  though  Moh1>- 
gomery,  by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  pro- 
cured  a  short  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  is- 
sued by  their  appointment,  and  published  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  thaik  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Eldinburgh. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in 
the  administration;    and,  with  the   freedom    of 
speech   admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of 
the  grievances  under  which  the  church  and  king- 
dom groaned.     The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  insolent  and  seditious 
spirit  of  the  clergy.     In  order  to  check  the  bold- 
ness of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, conimanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  ab- 
stain  from  pieaehing  in  any  other  place.     Dury 
complained  to  the  judicatories  of  this  encroac!h- 
ment  upon  the  Immunities  of  his  office.    They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ; 
^nd  he  determined  to  disregard  the  royal  procla- 
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to  opmpel  Urn  to  kav^  tb^  city,  mscor^ng  to  ilm 
l^iff^'H  9rdw%  be  yim  oUi^sd  to  abjandofi  hii 
ehv^  after  pYQto9tmg  publicly,  at  tbe  cross  of 
E^iabwgby  agiwst  tbe  viab|]^  wluth  was  put 
vpaa  hm,  The  pep^e.  aeeoiapaitted  him  to  the 
gfKtes  with  tea^  md  IwieQtotioQft;  and  th^jdexgy 
^pnnced  the  y^ogeap^e  «if  tio^T^m  agaiprt  tl»^ 
autibors  pf  thif  wlfrage,* 

!I^N  thiis  p^ijrous  /situj^tioii  stood  tfa^  ehureh*  tho 
wthonty  of  itsi  jiiidp<^(w  ealied  in  qu^^tiQn,  and 

revolution  of  ^  «i,va  ^ymmoA  woemd  them 
UB^sxpected  relief. 
.^ount         ^^»^  mt^vmiim.  by  their  aacttdant  orer  iba 

engage  the    KlDg,    PpMeS^  WPOi^i^olilod  pOWfiT  lA  tbo  ^OtOg^ 

King  in 
unpo 

iKBIk^ly 
seats  of  I^eBBox  and  of  Anaou  iuMt  was  attenikd 
\^  fittcb  (K>tpp«^y^  41)4  f»9plo]ied  m  tudb  amnaer 
laeats,  ^8  d)d  wt  suit  bb  dlgnifcy^  The  aerTioesof 
those  who  had  oontrihii^ted.  miQ$t  to  place  the  ccown 
(Na  hisih^ad  were  h«t  }itlle  rem^nfaeroi.  Maay  who 
had  oppos^  him  wUh  the.greatee^  wulepce^  &t^ 
joyed  the  i^wardp  a^d  houowi  to  which  the  others 
wer^  ^Btitlqdt  £!^(dl:ed  90U0M  of  regal,  pi^rogativeb 
iit^erly  inconsiis^ent:  with,  the  c^onstitutiou  of  Soot* 
)aBd|  beinf  instili^  by  hWifa^oiuitefi  into  the  mkad 
of  the  yoimg  opp9imh«  imfortiKDatdy  made,  at 
that  e^rly  ^g^  %  de^  impreBsioQ  therr*  and  became 
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the  mmce  of  ahoost  all  his  subsequent  errors  in 
the  gevemment  of  both  kingdoms.*  Courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  almost  every  eoipity,  the  pro*  i^s^, 
pxietcmr  of  land  were  ealled  before  them,  and  upon 
the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of  the  numerous  forms 
which  ate  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they 
were  fined  with  uimsaal  and  intolerable  rigour. 
The  lord  chamberlain  revived  the  obsolete  jurift- 
dietion  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  de- 
(gtgn  seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exasi- 
|»erate  Elizabeth,  and  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with 
her,  which  all  good  Protestants  esteemed  the  chief 
security  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  <m  between  the  King 
land  his  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towards  uniting  their  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such 
a  treaty  of  associatioii  as  Maitland  had  pvojected ; 
which  could  not  &il  of  endangering  or  diminish^ 
ing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest 
Vigour.f 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  The  no- 
ispiril  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tole-  ^^-^^S 
rate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  gai"«t 

tucxu 

or  to  stand  by,  while  their  presumption  and  inex* 
perienoe  ruined  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom, 
Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the 
four  Regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influv 
ence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Mor^^ 
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ton,  and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
rescue  the  King  out  of  thei  hands  of  favourites  who 
were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Glettcisim, 
Liord  Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with  several  ba- 
rons and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered  into  a 
combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in 
administration,  which,  among  polished  nations,  are 
brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  aifd 
intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  jsuddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation^  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  favourites,  encouraged  the  conspira- 
t(»rs  to  bave  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  fpr  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement 
of  huntings  was  now  returning  towards  Edinbuigh 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited  to  Rufhvea 
castle,  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither .  in  hopes  of  farther 
sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found 
there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  arrived  every  moment  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness, 
however,  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  next  morning 
prepared  for  the  field5  expecting  to  find  th^e  some 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed- 
chamber in  a  body,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favour- 
ites^ whom  they  represented  as  most  dangerous 
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enemies  to  the  religion  amd  liberties  of  the  nation,     book 
James,  though  he  teocaved  this  remonstrance  with   y^ 


fbe  complaisanee  which  was  necessary  in  his  pre-  i6%2. 
sent  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  he  gone; 
but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his  apartm^it, 
the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
King  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  hurst  into  tears : 
**  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "  better  chil- 
dren weep  than  bearded  men."  Thes^  words 
nade  a  deep  impression  on  the  King's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without 
regarding  his  tears  or  indignatito,  dismiss^  such 
of  his  followers  as  they  suspected ;  allowed  none 
but  persons  of  their  own  party  to  have  access  to 
him;  and,  t&ough  they  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians. 
The  Eaid  of  Buthven.*    ^: 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last  Commit 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  prison, 
their  J>ower.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign 
from  captivity.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity, mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he 
heard  what  had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  few 
followers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the 
eommapd  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready 
to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his  com- 
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BOOK     modest  woman  will  ever  plead.    The  judges,  over-^ 

t,_^   V,    awed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay* 

1581.      This  infamous  scene  was  eoncloded  by  a  marriage, 

.  y  ^'       solemnised  with  great  pomp,  afnd  beheld  by  all 

ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.* 
Oct  24.  A  Parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the 
opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between 
Arran  and  the  new-created  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
wife's  ambition,  began  to  effect  an  equality  with 
the  Duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  rariouflr 
attempts  to  form  a  party  in  the  council  against 
Lennox,  he  found  him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the 
«  King's  affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake 

him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  court, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most 
humble  submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again; 
recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture  contri- 
buted, however,  to  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance 
of  it,  Arran  affbcted  to  court  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  laboured  to  conikm  the  suspicions^ 
which  were  entertained  of  his  rivals  as  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourey  of  Pbpery. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke's  most  siecret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
"^  listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to 
his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox 
and  Arran,    during   the   continuance  of  which 
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tMb  endeavoured  to  cotu^iliato  the  good-will  ^  the 
'elergy,  we  must  ascribe  several  acts  of  this  Par- 
liament uneommonly  favourable  to  the  cburch,  par-  issi. 
ticiilarly  one  which  abolished  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  Morton,  of  appointing  but  one  minister 
to  several  parishes 

Nq  Botioe  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  !E<!cies!as^ 
^odesiastical  affairs.  While  the  civil  ffovemment  ^.s. 
underwent  so  many  extraoraiaary  revolutionB,  the 
church  was  not  free  from  convulsions*  Two  ob- 
jects chiefly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  clergy*  / 
The  one  was,  the  fornung  a  system  of  discipline* 
'Or  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  and 
many  difficulties,  this  system  *was  mt  last  brought 
to  some  degree  <^  perfection.  The  assembly  so- 
lemnly apfHTOved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid 
before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ra- 
tification of  it  in  Parliament  Bat  Morton,  dur- 
ing his  administraticm,  and  those  who,  after  his 
fall,  governed  the  King;  were  eqnaUy  unwilling  ta 
«ee  it  earned  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  diffi- 
culties and  throwing  in  objections,  prevented  it 
from  receiving  a  legal  sanction.  The  other  point 
in  view  was,  the  abolition  of  the  ^iscopal  jorder. 
The  bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  King^  to  whom 
they  owed  their  promotion,  that  the  function  itself 
was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  eivil  liberty. 
Being  aUK^ed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guished by  titles  of  honour,  these  not  only  occa- 
MiOQed  many  avoeatii»M  from  their  spiritual  fane^ 
tuma^  but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  man- 
ners extremely  difl^ent  from  those  of  the  clergy 
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in  tliat  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as 
im.  profane ;  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi 
pent  for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
$ide,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made 
in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ;  their 
privileges  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and 
at  last  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  of 
bishop,  as  it  was^  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  aH  who  now  possessed  that 
office,  instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
preaching  or  administering  the  sacraments,  until 
they  should  receive  permission  from  the  general 
assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happened  soon  after  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling, 
a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt, 
by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have  alien- 
ated the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  made  aii  infamous  simoniacal 
bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommend* 
ation  was  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pres* 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be  transr 
Il^t^d^    the   general    assembly,    vied  with  each 
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Otter  in  prosecatihg  him  on  that  account.  In  or- 
der to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both 
of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  measures,  and  both  were  1582. 
equally  ineffectual.  The  general  assembly  was 
just  ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  air  herald  entered;  and 
commanded  them  in  the  King's  name,  and  undar 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised ;  and  though  Mont- 
gomery, by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  pro- 
cured a  short  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  is- 
sued by  their  appc^intment,  and  puUished  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  thai»  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in 
the  administration;    and,  with  the   freedom    of 
speech    admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of 
the  grievance,  under  whkh  the  church  and  king- 
dom  groaned.    The  courti^s,  in  their  turn,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  insolent  and  seditious 
s^rit  of  the  clergy.     In  order  to  check  the  bold- 
ness of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching  in  any  other  place.     Dury 
complained  to  the  judicatories  of  this  encroach- 
ment upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.    They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ; 
^nd  he  determined  td  disregard  the  royal  precis- 
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BOOS    oii^tiop.    Bjut  tiie  magistiiites  beiag  detwoikied 
^'       to  opmpd  hjim  ta  le^v^  tb^  city,  Aocor^ng  to  tli0 


|Q^'«  9r4jiW%  be  WA4.  obliged  to  abniidw  bb 
ob^rg^  aft^  pMe^jtuig  publicly,  at  tb^e  c^oss  of 
EdinbiMrgbf  aguMi^  tbe  yklhMe  wbieh  was  pufr 
uponWia,  m  peo^e.  aceorap«»H>4  him  to  tbe 
gates  ^b  tea^  ^^d  iMaeptotioQs;  and  th^jdeigy 
4^0(Ninced  the  v^ogeaii^  of  Ho^ViW  agidnst  tbe 
authors  of  tbis  wtrage,^ 

J^  this  perilous  siUJisAvm  stood  th^  eburebt  tko 

autbonty  qf  its  |wdiJMtoi»  ealied  iu  question,  and 

.    tbe  liberty  of  tbe  piojipit  resttainedt  when  a  suddeii 

revolution  of  i^  eiyil  govtommeut  procured  tbem 

uQi^pepted  reUef, 

i^urkls         ^^^^  ^^^  favoi^rltos*  by  the«r  aaeeudant  over  t^ 

engage  the    Klfig,    pp^Sfied.  UUPOOt^oUed  pOWfST  lA  tbf  loSlg^ 

unp^p^ar   ^P^t  ^d  execcisi^d  it  with  tbe  utmost  wantoimess. 

ine^ures.  J^iq^s  usu^lv  lepid^  at  Dslk^stb.  or  Kinueil,  the 
seats  ef  lieuBox  and;  of  Amm  ted  was  attended 
by  suoh  coippiiuy*  4ud  ^»;^Q3^  in  sudb  amuser 
lueats,  ^  d^  uot  suit  bis  dignity,  The  aerncesof 
tbos^  who  had  Qoutribiited  nsost  to  place  tbe  eimm 
oa  bieiMsd  were  but  li<;tle  Tem^wbered.  Mmy  who 
bad  oppqfs^  him  v^itii  the  greatee^  vkuleace^  en* 
Joyed  the  i^ewardp  ai^d  bououcs  to  which  the  otfaars 
wer^^ntitl^,  ^)mi||;ed  uoUom  of  regal,  pe^it)^^ 
utterly  inconsisteut.  with,  the  constitution  of  Scot^ 
^ud|  being  iusti^  by  bisi^YOurites  into  the  asind 
cf;  the  youug  nipMmht  unfprt«natdy  mude,  at 
that  eiurly  %g^  %  4e^  b»piieas)aQ  therms  and  becaiaip 
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the  wwce  of  ahoost  all  his  subsequent  canors  in 
the  government  of  both  kingdoms.*  Courts  of 
justice  ivere  held  in  ahnost  every  county,  the  pro*  1^89. 
priotors  of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upoa 
the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of  the  numerous  forms 
which  ate  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  th^ 
were  fined  with  unusual  and  intoleraUe  vigour. 
The  lord  chamberlsun  revived  the  obsolete  juiifib- 
dietion  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  de* 
etgn  seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exas>- 
Iterate  Elisabeth,  and  to  dissdive  the  alliance  with 
her,  which  sXk  good  Protestants  esteemed  the  chief 
tsecurity  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  <m  between  the  King 
and  bis  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towatds  uniting  their  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such 
a  treaty  of  assodatiop  as  Maitland  had  projected ; 
which  could  not  &il  of  endangering  or  diminishr 
ing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest 
vigour.f 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  The  n*. 
«piri|  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tole-  s^-eTS 
rate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  g^n^t 
or  to  stand  by,  while  their  presumption  and  inex* 
perience  ruined  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom, 
Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the 
four  Regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influv 
ence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Mor« 
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1583. 


Seize  the 
King's 
person  at 
fiuthven. 


Aug.  IS. 


ton,  and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
rescue  the  King  out  of  thd  hands  of  favourites  who 
were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Glencaim, 
Liord  Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with  several  ha- 
rons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered  into  a 
combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in 
administration,  which,  among  polished  nations,  are 
brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  aifd 
intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  jsnddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation^  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  favourites,  encouraged  the  conspira- 
t<Hrs  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

Jam£s,  after  having  resided  f(»r  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his.  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinbui^h 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited  to  Rutbvea 
castle,  which  lay  in  hia  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither .  in  hopes  of  farther 
sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found 
there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  arrived  every  moment  from  dif- 
ierent  parts*  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness, 
however,  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  next  morning 
prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to  find  there  some 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed- 
chamber in  a  body,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favour- 
ites, whom  they  represented  as  most  dangerous 
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enemies  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,     book 
James,  though  he  teoelved  this  remonstrance  with   ^^^ 


fhe  complaisanee  which  was  necessary  in  his  pre-  uss 
sent  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  begone; 
but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  hia  apartment, 
the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
King  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  burst  into  tears : 
**  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "  better  chil- 
dren weep  than  bearded  men."  These  words  - 
nade  a  deep  impressi^m  on  the  King's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without 
r^arding  his  tears  or  indignation,  dismissed  such 
of  his  followers  as  they  suspected ;  allowed  none 
but  persons  of  their  own  party  to  have  access  to 
him;  and,  t&ough  they  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians^ 
The  Raid  of  Ruthven.*    ,^ 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last  Commit 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  prison, 
their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign 
from  captivity.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity,  mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he 
beard  what  had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  few 
followers  rode  towards  Kuthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready 

to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his  com- 

* 
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BOOK     modest  woman  will  ever  plead.    The  judges,  over-f 

v^^   V,    awed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay^ 
1581.      This  infamous  scene  was  eonclnded  by  a  marriage, 

•^?^y  ^*  solemnised  with  great  pomp^  and  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror.* 

Oct.  24.  A  Parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the 
opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between 
Arran  and  the  new-created  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
wife's  ambition,  began  to  effect  an  equality  with 
the  Duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherta 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  rarioufir 
attempts  to  form  a  party  in  the  council  against 
Lennox,   he  found    him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the 

»  King's  affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
him;  and  rather  than  lose  all  interest  at  courts 
from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most 
humble  submiissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again 
recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture  contri- 
buted, however,  to  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance 
of  it,  Arran  aflfected  to  court  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  2seai  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  laboured  to  confiipm  the  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  his  rivals  as  an  emissary 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourcF  of  Pbpery. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke*s  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
"^  listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to 
his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennex 
and  Arran,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
■I  ■■ ■■        ■■      "  ■■      ■    ■     ^  ■  ■  ■  I ■ 
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esicb  endeavoured  to  coticilUte  tlte  good-will  ^  the 
clergy*  we  must  ascribe  several  acts  of  this  Far* 
li^ment  uneommonly  favourable  to  the  churchy  par*  usi. 
ticidarly  one  which  abolished  the  practice  intro* 
^hiced  by  Morton,  of  appointing  but  one  minister 
to  several  parishes. 

Nq  notioe  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ^<!ciesias. 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  While  the  civil  government  ^j. 
underwent  so  many  extraordiaary  >evolationB,  the 
€hureh  was  not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  ob- 
jects chiefly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  clergy^  / 
The  one  was,  the  forming  a  system  of  discipline* 
0t  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  anci 
many  difficulties,  this  system  *was  at  last  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  assembly  so- 
lemnly aj^oved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid 
before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ra- 
^fication  of  it  in  Parliament  But  Morton,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  and  those  who,  after  his 
fall,  goyemed  the  King,  were  equally  unwilling  toi 
tee  it  earned  into  execution ;  and  by  starting  diffi- 
culties and  throwing  in  objeetkms,  prevented  it 
ffcnad  receiving  a  l^al  sanetion.  The  other  point 
in  view  was,  &e  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  binhops  were  so  devoted  to  the  King,  to  whom; 
they  owed  their  promotkm,  that  the  fimction  itself 
was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  eivil  liberty. 
Being  allowed  a  seat  in  Farliament,  and  distin^ 
guish^d  by  titles  of  btmour,  these  not  only  occa- 
mooed  many  avocatioiia  from  theiz^  spiritual  ^ncn 
tions^  but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  man- 
nwsi'  extremely  diffident  irom  tboee  of  the  clergy 
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in  tliat  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their  power  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as 
mh  profane ;  and  both  wished  their  downfal  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi 
nent  for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted^ 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
(side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made 
in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops  \  their 
privileges  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and 
at  last  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  of 
bishop,  as  it  was^  then  exercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  aH  who  now  possessed  that 
office,  instantly  to  resign  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
preaching  or  administering  the  sacraments,  until 
they  should  receive  permission  from  the  general 
assembly.  The  court  did  not  acquies<3e  in  this 
decree.  A  vacancy  happened  soon  after  in  the 
see  of  Glasgow.  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling, 
a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt, 
by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have  alien- 
ated the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  made  aii  infamous  simoniacai 
bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommend- 
ation was  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery 
of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  pies* 
bytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  be  trans^ 
ll^ted^    the   general    assembly,    vied  with  each 
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Otter  in  prosecuting  him  on  that  account.  In  or- 
der to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial  both 
of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  measures,  and  both  were  isss. 
equally  ineffectual.  The  general  assembly  was 
just  ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  an*  herald  entered,'  and 
commanded  them  in  the  King's  uame,  and  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  farther  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised;  and  though  Mont- 
gomery, by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  pro- 
cured a  short  respite,  the  sentence  was  at  last  is- 
sued  by  their  appointment,  and  published  in  aU 
the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  thai^  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in 
the  administration;  and,  with  the  freedom  of 
speech  admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age, 
named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of 
the  grievances  under  which  the  church  and  king« 
dom  groaned.  The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  the  insolent  and  seditious 
spirit  of  the  clergy.  In  order  to  check  the  bold- 
ness of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching  in  any  other  place.  Dury 
complained  to  the  judicatories  of  this  encroach- 
ment upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.  They 
approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ; 
dud  he  determined  to  disregard  the  royal  procla- 
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boob:  m^tKip^  ^t  ^e  apagistreites  htmg  detwukied 
^,^^^y^  to  cpmpd  b|m  ta  le^v^  tb^  city,  i^ceor^og  to  tho 
(^d2,  ¥jfl^'«  9r4j9r%  be  w««.  abtigied  to  almidm  Ub 
cb«M'g^  after  pr^te^jtiQg  publicly,  at  tb(e  crois  of 
£4mbi)rgb#  agwii«Bk  tbe  viotoDb^e  wbi^b  was  {m^ 
ppon  hiio,  Tba  pe^e.  aeeompmiad  bim  to  tbo 
gaites  witb  tea^  md  ImaeeliatiQQft;  apd  tbft  cieigy 
4^]^fwnce4  tbe  y^ogeap^e  of  t^^y^m  agaiort  tbe 
9tt4^s  pf  tbijB  wtrag^i^ 

I^N  this  peirilou^^  ^itviSitym  stood  tbo  ehureb*  tbo 

autbonty  of  it^  iJO^im^iofB  eaUod  in  qn^tion^  azid 

.    th^  liberty  of  tbfs  ppiilpit  c^teaiBied.  when  a  n^ddcp 

reyolution  of  1^  ^vil  gQYfmmmt  parocnsed  ^Msax 

uuiexpacted  relief. 

voUritJs         '^^^  ^^*  favoijari4efi,  by  their  aaee&dmt  oyer  tbe 

engage  the  Kifig,  pp9«espied  WPW^oUed  power  lA  tb^  kingn 

unpopular   ^P^t  ^4  exescisi^d  it  mth  tbe  utmoet  wantoimefis. 

ine^ures.    J^n^es  ivsually  are^ided  at  DaU^eitb,  or  Kin^eil,  the 

seats  ef  I^e&Box  and;  of  Arcaai  tod  was  attended 

by  sttoh  Qotppii^y^  ^iid  «»ip}o3$ed  in  sttdb  amiuer 

meats,  ^  did  uQt  suit  bia  dignity^  -The  aeryioes  of 

those  who  had  Qontribiited  ^loat  to  place  the  eiowa 

iMft  bia^i^ad  were  but  Utile  remopbered.  M wy  who 

b^  opp98$d  him  with  the  greater  ykuleace^  w-^ 

^oyed  the  n^wards  ai^d  houevm  to  whkib  the  otbmt 

^^r^  ^otitlcid,  ]B]^idted9oUeM.ofr^;al.|i¥rQg^ 

iitjterly  inconsifi^eiit;  with,  tbe  eonstttutioo  of  Scot^ 

)a^4i  being  utstili^  by  biMayoiiritOB  mta  tli^  mkoA 

of  the  yoM^  momp^  onfartimatdy  m^e,  at 

|,hat  eiirly  f^g^  %  def^  bnpi^si^OQ  thetf,  and  becaiiK? 
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the  sraxcc  of  abiMist  all  his  gubsequent  errors  in 
the  government  of  both  kingdoms.*  Courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  the  pro*  us^^ 
prietors  of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon 
the  slightest  negleet  of  any  of  the  numerous  forms 
which  ate  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they 
were  fined  with  unusual  and  intolerable  vigour. 
The  lord  chamberlain  revived  the  obsolete  jurift- 
dietion  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  de- 
sign seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exaa* 
|>erate  Elisabeth,  and  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with 
her,  which  all  good  Protestants  esteemed  the  chief 
tsecurity  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  King 
and  his  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towards  uniting  thdr  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such 
a  treaty  of  association  as  Maitland  had  projected ; 
which  could  not  foil  of  endangeri^  or  diminish^ 
ing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest 
vigour.f 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  The  no- 
«piri|  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tole-  s^^aS 
rate  no  longer  the  ins<!4ence  of  the  two  minions,  g^n^^ 
or  to  stand  by,  while  their  presumption  and  inex* 
perience  ruined  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom, 
Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  administration  of  the 
four  Regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influv 
ence  in  that  kingdom  ever  since  the  death  of  Mor^ 

*  Cald.  iii.  157.  t  Cakl.  iii,  357.  " 
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Seize  the 
King's 
person  at 
Ruthven, 


Aug.  IS. 


ton,  and  ^as  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
rescue  the  King  out  of  thei  hands  of  favourites  who 
were  leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Glencaim, 
Liord  Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with  several  ha- 
rons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered  into  a 
comhination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes  in 
a.dministration,  which,  among  polished  nations,  are 
brought  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  aiSi 
intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  suddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation^  and  the  se* 
curity  of  the  favourites,  eneboraged  the  conspira- 
t<»rs  to  bave  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

Jambs,  after  having  resided  f(Hr  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinburgh 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited*^  to  Ruthvea 
castle,  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither .  in  hopes  of  farther 
sport.  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found 
there  gave  him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  arrived;  ev^  moment  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  bis  uneasiness, 
however,  wil^  the  utmost  care ;  and  next  morning 
prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to  find  there  some 
opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed- 
chamber in  a  body,  and  presented  a  memorial  against 
the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  two  favour- 
ites^ whom  they  represented  as  most  (ijbngerous 
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anemies  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,     book 
James,  though  he  temved  this  remonstrance  with   ,^^ 


the  complaisance  which  was  necessary  in  his  pre-  isb9 
sent  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to  he  gone; 
but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
King  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  burst  into  tears : 
^  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "  better  chil- 
dren weep  than  bearded  men."  These  words  < 
Skade  a  deep  impression  on  the  King's  mind,  and 
were  never  forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without 
regarding  his  tears  or  indignatito,  dismiss^  such 
of  his  followers  as  they  suspected ;  allowed  none 
but  persons  of  their  own  p^y  to  have  access  to 
him;  and,  though  they  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care. 
This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians. 
The  Raid  of  ButhvenJ^    ,^ 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last  Commit 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  prison, 
their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign 
jfrom  captivity.  The  lattar,  with  his  usual  impe- 
tuosity, mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he 
heard  what  had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  few 
followers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the 
eommand  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready 

to  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  his  com- 

• 

*  CalAiii  134,    Spotsw.S20.    Melv.S57. 
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BOOK     nanicois,  and  with  two  attendants  arrived  at  thc^ 

_  "j   gate  of  the  castle.     At  the  sight  of  a  man  so 

IS9SL      odious  to  his  country,  the  indignation  of  the  con* 

9pirators  rose,  and  instant  death  must  have  heen 

the  punishment  of  his  rashness,  if  the  friendship 

of  Gowrie,  or  some  other  cause  not  explained  hy 

our  histomns,  had  not  saved  a  life  so  pernicious 

to  the  kingdom.     He  was  confined,  however,  tQ 

the  castle  of  Stirling)  without  heing  admitted  into 

the  King's  presence. 

cmmnand      Th£  King,  though  really  ^tho  prisoner  of  his  own 

We^^e^  suhjeots.  With  whose  conduct  he  could  not  help  dig- 

>in£pdQm.    covering  many  symptoms  of  dii^ust,  was  ohliged  to 

publish  a  proclamation,  signifying  his  approbatiou 

of  their  enterprise,  declaring  that  he  was  at  fuU 

Kberty,  without  any  restraint  or  violence  offered  to 

hb  perscMQ ;  and  forbidding  any  attempt  against 

tiiose  concerned  in  the  Raid  of  JRutkven,  under 

Aug.  88.     pretence  of  rescuing  him  out  of  their  hands.    At 

the  same  time,  he  commanded  Lennox  to  leave 

Scotland  before  die  twentieth  of  September.* 

The  con-        SoQN  after.    Sir  George  .Carey  and  Robert 

^nt^     Bowes  arrived  as  ambassadors  from  Elizabeth. 

nanced  by  Xho  pretext  of  their  embassy  was  to  inquire  after 

^^     '    the  King's  safety ;  to  encourage  and  countoiance 

the  conspirators  was  the  real  motive  of  it.    By 

their  intercession,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who»  ever 

since  the  death  of  his  unde  Morton^  had  lived  in 

exile,  obtained  leave  to  return.     And  the  acces-« 

siim  of  a  nobleman  so  powerfiil  and  sopopuha 

c^trengtheBtd  tho  fad;ion,f 
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Lennox,  whose  amiable  and  gentle  qualitieis  book 
had  procured  hitn  many  friends,  and  \Vho  t^ceived  .^^  1^ 
private  assurances  that  the  King's  favour  towards  1599. 
him  was  in  no  degree  abated,  seemed  resolved,  at 
first,  to  pay  no  regard  to  a  command  e:8Lt<)rled  by 
tiolence,  and  no  less  disagreeable  to  Jatnes,  fhaii 
it  was  rigorous  with  regard  to  himself.  But  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  who  were  masters  of  thd 
King's  person,  who  were  secretly  supported  by 
Elizabeth,  and  openly  applauded  by  the  clergy, 
deterred  him  from  any  enterprise,  the  success  of 
which  was  dubious,  and  the  danger  certain,  bdth 
to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  He  put  off  th6 
time  of  his  departure,  however,  by  various  airtifi- 
ces,  in  expectation  either  that  James  might  make 
his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  or  that  fortune 
might  present  some  more  favourable  opportunity 
oftaking  arms  for  his  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  Were  ek-^  Their  am-r 
tremely  solicitous  not  only  to  secure  the  appfo-  p^^^j^y 
bation  of  their  countrymen,  but  to  obtain  some  an  assem* 
legal  sanction  of  their  enterprise.     For  this  pur-  SL'fi" 
pose    they  published    a   long  declarafioft,    con*  tionofes-t 
taining    the  motives  which    had  indueed  them 
to  venture  on  such  an  irregular  step,  and  etr- 
deavoured  to  heighten   the   public  indigHaiiott 
against  the  favourites,  by  representilhg,  in  the 
strongest  colours,  their    inexperience   and  hiso^ 
lence,  their  contempt  of  the  nobles,  their  viola-* 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  theif 
oppression   of  the   people.    They   obliged    th^ 
King,  who  couM  mrt  with  safety  i*efa«e  any  of 
their  demands,  to  grant  them  a  remission  in  the 
most  ample  form;  atkd  noi  saltisfied  wHfar  that^ 
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they  applied  to  the  ass^m^ly  of  the  church,  sad 
easily  procured  an  act,  declaring,.  *'  that  they  had 
1688.      **  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God,  to  their 
Oct.  3.      «  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  country ;"  and  re* 
quiring  all  sincere  Protestants  to  concur  with  thena 
in  carrying  forward  such  a  laudable  enterprise.     la 
order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  this  act,  every 
minister  was  enjoined  to  read  it  in  his  own  pulpit, 
and  to  inflict  the  censures  of  the  church  on  those 
who  set  themselves  in  opposition   to  so  good  a 
cause.     A  convention  of  estates,  assembled  a  few 
days  after,  passed  an  act  to  the  same  effect^  and 
granted  full  indemnity  to  the   conspirators   for 
every  thing  they  had  done.* 
Lennox's        James  was  conducted  by  them,  first  to  Stir- 
from  Scot-  lingf  and  afterwards  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood^ 
^^         house;  and  though  he  was  received  everywhere 
with  the  external  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  dig- 
nity, his  motions   were  carefully  observed,    and 
he  was  under  a  restraint  no  le^f;  strict  than  at  the 
first  moment  when  he  was  seized  by  the  conspi^ 
rators.     Lennox,  after  eluding  many  commands 
to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  begin  his  journey.  .  He  lingered,  however,  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,. 
.    as  if  he  had  still  intended  to  make  some  efibrt 
towards    restoring    the    King  to  liberty.    But 
either  from  the  gentleness  of  his  own  dis}K)sition» 
averse  to  bloodshed  and  the   disorders  of  civil 
war,  or  firom  some  other  cause  unknown  to  us, 
he  abandoned  the  design,  and  set  out forFrance, 
Dea  30.     by  the  way  of  England.     The  King  issued  the 
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order  for  his  departure  with  no  less>  reluctance  than 
the  Duke  obeyed  it ;  and  both  mourned  a  separa- 
tion, which  neither  of  them  had  power  to  prevent.  i.^ 
Soon  after,  his  arrival  in  France,  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  or  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  threw  him  into 
a  fever.  In  his  last  moments  he  discovered  such  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  as  fully  vin- 
dicates his  memory  from  the  imputation  of  an  at« 
tachmenfc  to  Popery,  with  which  he  had  been  uneha-^ 
ritably  loaded  in  Scotland.^  As  he  was  the  earliest, 
and  best  beloved,  he  was,  perhaps^^the  most  deserv- 
ing, though  not  the  most  able  of  all  James's  fa- 
vourites. The  wsurmth  and  tenderness  of  his  master'fip 
affection  for  him  were  not  abated  by  death  itself^ 
By  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  towards^ 
his  posterity,  the  King  not  only  did  great  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Lennox,  but  set  his  own  charac- 
ter in  one  of  its  most  favourable  points  of  view. 

The  success  df  the  conspiracy,  which  deprived  M*^** 
James^of  liberty,  made  great  noise  over  all  £urope,  about  W 
and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  Mary  in  the  prison  ^^ 
to  which  she  was  confined..  As  her  own  experience 
had  taught  her  what  injuries  a  captive  prince  is 
exposed  to  suffer ;  and  as  many  of  those  who  were 
now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her  son, 
v^ere  the  same  persons  whom  she  considered  as  the 
chief  authors  of  her  own  misfortunes,  it  was  natu- 
ral  for  the  tendemjsss  of  a  mother  to  apprehend 
that  the  same  calamities  were  ready  to  fall  on  his 
head ;  and  such  a  prospect  did  not  fail  of  adding 

to  the  distress  and  horror  of  her  own  situation.  In 

— ■ — ' 
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the  atigiush  of  her  heart,  riie  vrtote  to  Elinbetls, 
oomplaining  in  the  bitterest  te^fi  of  the  uiiprece-> 
dented  rigour  ^th  which  she  herself  had  been 
tireated,  and  beseeching  her  not  to  abandon  her  son 
to  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  subjects ;  nor  p^init 
him  to  be  involved  in  the  same  misfortunes  under 
which  she  had  so  long  groaned.  The  pecniiaar  vi- 
gour and  acrimony  of  style^  iot  which  this  lettet  is 
remarkable,  discover  both  the  high  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  Queen,  unsubdued  by  her  suflTerii^  and 
the  violence  of  her  indignation  at  ISli^beth's  arti-> 
fiees  and  severity,  i  But  it  was  ill  adapted  to  gain 
the  end  which  she  had  in  view,  and  accordingly  it 
ndither  procured  any  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of 
her  own  confinement,  nor  any  interposition  in  &-< 
vour  of  the  King  * 

Henry  III.  who^  thcfti^h  he  feared  and  hated 
the  Princes  of  Guise,  was  often  obliged  to  court/ 
their  favour,  interposed  with  wari^th,  in  order  to 
extricate  James  out  of  the  hands  of  a  party  90  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  English  interait.  He  com^ 
manded  M«  de  la  Motte  Fenekto,  his  atfibassador  at 
the  court  of  England)  to  repair  to  Edinbatgh^  and 
to  contribute  hisutmiifiM  endeavouris  towards  jiSacing^ 
James  it  i  situation  mote  suitable  to  his  dignity^ 
As  Elirabeth  could  not,  with  decency,  f^fiiBe  hini 
liberty  to  execute  his  commission,  mt  apj^nted 
Davison  to  attend  him  into  S^oiiand  as  her  envoy^ 
under  colour  of  ccncifrring  with  him  in  the  nego« 
tiation,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  Spy  fHptm  his  motions^ 
and  to  obstruct  his  success.    James,  whose  title 
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to  the  cro\^n  had  not  hitherto  heen  recognised  by     book 
any  of  the  princes  on   the  Continent,  was  ex-   ^..^^w 
tremely  fond  of  such  an  honourable  embassy  from       us3. 
the  French  Monarch ;  and,  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  errand  on  which  he 
came,  received  Fenelon  with  great  respect*      The  J^^-  '^• 
iiobles^  in  whose  power  the  King. was,  did  not 
relish    this    interposition    of  the  French   courts 
which  had  long  lost  its  ancient  influence  oyer  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.      The  clei^gy  were  alarmed  at 
the  danger  to  which  religion  would  be  exposed,  if 
the  Princes  of  Guise  should  recover  any  ascendant 
over  the  public  eouncils.     Though  the  King  tried 
every  method  for  restraining  them  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  they  declaimed  against  the 
court  of  France,   against  the  Princes  of  Guise^ 
against  the  ambassador,  against  entering  into  any 
alliance  with  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  God,  with  a  vehemence  which  no  regu- 
lar  govelmment  would  now  tolerate^  but  which  was 
then  extremely  common.    The  ambassador,  watch^ 
ed  by  Davison,  distrusted  by  the  nobles,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  peo*- 
plO)  returned  into  England  without  prbcuring  any 
change  in  the  King's  situation,  or  receiving  any 
answer  to  a  proposal  which  he  made,  that  the  go- 
vernment should  be  carried  On  in  the  joint  names 
of  James  and  the  Queen  his  mother.* 
,    Meanwhile  James,  though  he  dissembled  with  James 
great  art,  became  every  day  more  uneasy  under  ouTofthe 
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liifi  confinement;  his  uneasiness  tendered  him 
continually  attentive  to  find  eut  a  proper  oppor-- 
1583.  tunity  for  niakii^  his  esci^e;  and  to  this  atten* 
tion  Be  at  last  owed  his  liberty,  which  the  King 
of  France  was  not  able^  nor  the  Queen  of  Eng^ 
land  willing  to  procure  for  him.  As  the  eon^ 
spirators  had  forced  Lennox  out  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  kept  Arran  at  a  ^stance  from  court,  tiiey 
new  secure;  and  imairininir  ^t  time  had  re^ 
SocOed  d.e  Ki«g  fl^  Ld  *.  11.  *o«™., 
they  watched  him  with  little  care.  Some  occasienft 
of  discord  had  msen  anKmg  diemselves ;  and  the  j 
French  ambassador,  by  fomenting  tliese  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had  weakened  the 
union,  in  whidi  alone  ikeax  safety  consisted.*  Col;> 
one!  William  Stewart,  the  ^M)mma»der  isi  the  band 
•f  gentlemen  who  guarded  the  Ktng^s  person,  bdng 
gained  by  James,  had  the  principal  merit  in*  the 
J4iae  S7.  scheme  for  restoriiig  his  master  to  liberty.  Under 
pretence  of  paying  a  visk  to  the  Eail  ci  Mar^, 
his  grand^mde,  James  was  pemitted  to  go  from 
Falkland  to  St  Andrew's.  That  he  might  not 
ereaite  any  ^suspidon,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  opea 
ddEencelesB  house  in  the  town,  but  pretending 
«  curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  no  sooner  was  he 
-cntared  wkh  some  of  bis  attendants  whom  he 
eould  irust,  than  Colonel  Stewart;  commanded 
the  gates  to  be  sfauty  and  excluded  all  the  reiA 
of  his  train.  Next  morning  the  Earls  of  Aigyl^ 
Huntty^  Crawford^  Montrose,  BiOthes,  with. 
others  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  communi- 
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tiiteAi  etif ered  the  town  with  their  follow^ri^  i  mA 
though  Mar^  i^ith  seyeral  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faction,  appeared  in  arms^  they  found  themselves 
60  far  outnumh^ed,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  recovering  possession  of  the  King^s  person, 
ivfaich  had  he^oi  in  their  power  somewhat  longer 
than  ten  months.  James  was  naturally  of  so  soft 
and  ductile  a  temper,  that  those  who  were  near  his 
person  commonly  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearty  which  was  formed  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
favourites.  As  he  remained  implacable  and  un^ 
reconciled  to  the  conspirators  during  so  long  a 
time,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  resentments  are 
rather  violent  than  lasting,  they  must  either  have 
improved  the  opportunities  of  insinuating  them- 
selves into  favour  with  little  dexterity,  or  the  in- 
dignation, with  which  this  first  insult  to  his  person 
«nd  authority  filled  him,  must  have  been  very 
great. 

His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthfiil  and  exces-  Re«5olve«r, 
«ive.     He  resolved,  however,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  ^  ^eat ' 
James  Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act  ^^  ^^^^ 
^th  the  utmost  moderation^     Having  called  into  tiou. 
his  presence  the  leaders  of  both    factions,    the 
neighbouring  gentry,  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent 
boroughs,  the  ministers,  and  the  heads  of  colleges, 
he  declared,  that  although  he  had  been  held  under 
restraint  for  some  time  by  violence,  he  would  not 
impute  that  as  a  crime  to  any  man,  but,  without 
remembering  the  irregularities  which  had  been  so 
frequent  during  his  minority,  would  pass  a  general 
act  of  oblivion,  and  govern  all  his  subjects  with    . 
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BOOK     tindistinguishing  and  equal  affection.     As  an  evi-> 

>_^    '.  dence  of  his  sincerity,  he  visited  the  Earl    of 

16B3.      Gowrie,  at  Ruthven  castle,  and  granted  him  a  full 

pardon  of  any  guilt  he  had  contracted,  by  the         ^ 
But  Arran  crime  committed  in  that  very  place.* 
ascendant        BuT  James  did  uot  adhere  long  to  this  prudent         . 
over  him;    ^^^^   moderate  plan.     His  former  favourite,  the 
Earl  of   Arran,    had  been    permitted  for  some 
time  to  reside  at  Kinneil,  one  of  his  country  seatsw 
As  soon  as  the  King  felt  himself  at  liberty,  his 
love  for  him  began  to  revive,  and  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  see  him.     The  courtiers  violently 
opposed  the  return  of  a  minion,  whose  insolent 
and  overbearing  temper  they  dreaded,  as  much  ai 
the  nation  detested  his  crimes.     James,  however, 
continued  his  importunity,  and  promising  that  he 
should  continue  with  him  no  longer  than  one  day, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield.     This  interview  re- 
kindled ancient  affection;    the  King  forgot  his 
promise ;  Arran  regained  his  ascendant  over .  him ;         | 
and,  within  a  few  days,  resumed  the  exercise ,  of        , 
power,  with  all  the  ari'ogance  of  an  undeserving 
K^  *%j  ^  favourite,  and  all  the  rashness  peculiar  to  himself-f 
suefe  ano-        The  first  effect  of  his  influence  was  a  procla^ 
tberplan.  ^g^ti^^  ^ith  regard  to  those  concerned  in  the 
Jtaid  of  Buthven*  They  were  required  to  acknow- 
ledge their  crime  in  the  humblest  manner;  and 
the  King  promised  to  grant  them  a  full  pardon, 
provided  their  future  conduct  were  such  as  did  not 
oblige  him  to  remember  past  miscarriages.     The 
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tenor  of  this  proclamation  was  extremely  different     book 
from  the  act  of  oblivion  which  the  conspirators  had  v_^    '^^ 
been  encouraged  to  expect.     Nor  did  any  of  them      isss. 
zeckon  it  safe  to  rely  on  a  promise  clogged  with 
such  an  equivocal  condition,  and  granted  by  a 
young  Prince  under  the  dominion  of  a  minister 
void  of  faith,  regardless  of  decency,  and  transport- 
ed by  the  desire  of  revenge  even  beyond  the  usual 
ferocity  of  his  temper.     Many  of  the  leaders,  who 
had  at  first  appeared  openly  at  court,  retired  to 
their  own  houses ;  and^  foreseeing  the  dangerous 
storm  which  was  gathering,  began  to  look  out  for 
a  retreat  in  foreign  countries.* 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  alons^  protected  the  Eliza- 

1       T  -I      .1  bethssoli- 

conspiratcMTs,  was  extremely  disgusted  with  mea-  citationsin 
flures  which  tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction,  J>eha^o^. 

•'  the  conspi- 

and  wrote  to  the  King  a  harsh  and  haughty  let-  rators. 
ter,  reproaching  him,  in  a  style  very  uncommon  ^^^uBt  r. 
among  princes,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recalling 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceed- 
ing  so  rigorously  against  his  best  and  most  faith, 
ful  subjects.  James,  with  a  becoming  dignity^ 
replied,  that  promises  extorted  by  violence,  and 
conditions  yielded  out  of  fear,  were  no  longer  bind- 
ing when  these  were  removed ;  that  it  belonged 
to  bim  alone  to  choose  what  ministers  he  would 
employ  in  his  service ;  and  that  though  he  resolved 
to  treat  the  conspirators  at  Ruthveii  with  the  ut-^ 
most  clemency,  it  was  necessary^  for  the  support 
of  his  authority,  that  such  an  insult  on  his  person 
should  not  pass  altogether  uncensured.f 
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Elizabeth*s  letter  ^as  quickly  followed  by 

Walsingham  her  secretary,  whom  she  appointed 

1583.      her  ambassador  to  James,  and  who  appeared  at  the 

misioff.    Scottish  court  with  a  splendour  and  magnificenee 

ham's  em-  well  calculated  to  please  and  dazzle  a  young  Prince. 

Scoit^    Walsingham  was  admitted  to  several  eonferenoa 

with  James  himself,  in  which  he  insisted  cm  the 

same  topics  contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  King 

repeated  his  former  answers. 

Afteb  suffaing  several  indignities  from  the 
arrogance  of  Arran  and  his  creatures,  he  returned 
to  England,  without  concluding  any  new  treaty 
with  the  King.  Walsingham  was,  next  to  Buf^ 
leigh,  the  minister  on  whom  the  chief  weight  of 
the  English  administration  rested ;  and  when  a 
person  of  his  rank  stept  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary 
road  of  business,  as  to  undertake  a  loi%  journey  in 
his  old  age,  and  under  a  declining  state  of  healthi 
some  affair  of  consequence  was  supposed  to  be  the 
eause,  or  some  important  event  was  expected  to 
be  the  effect  of  this  measure.  But  as  nothing 
conspicuous  either  occasioned  or  followed  this  em* 
bassy,  it  is  probable  that  Elizabeth  had  no  other 
intention  in  employing  this  sagacious  minister, 
than  to  discover,  with  exactness^  the  capacity  an^ 
disposition  of  the  Scottidb  Khig,  who  was  now 
Arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  conjectures  might  be  formed  concern- 
ing his  character  and  fnture  conduct.  As  James 
possessed  talents  of  that  kind,  which  make  a 
better  figure  in  conversation  than  in  action,  be 
gained  a  great  deal  by  this  interview  with  the 
EngUfih  seipretary,  who^  notwithstanding  the  eeld 
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ne€|i6(m  wbidi  he  met  witli,  gave  sueh  an^draii-' 
tageous  represeBtatiDB  of  ys  abilities,  as  determin- 
ed Eluateth  to  treat  him,  henceforward,  with      uss. 
ipreater  deeefney  and  respect* 

ElizabexhHj  oagemcfis  to  ptetert  tiie  oonspira^ 
iott  rendered  James  m(»re  violent  in  his  proceed- 
ings gainst  them.    As  they  had  aQ  refused  to 
^accept  ai  pardon  upon  the  terms  whidi  he  bad  of- 
fered, they  were  required,  by  a  new  proclamation, 
to  surraider  themselves  prisoners.    The  Earl  of 
Angus  alone  comfdied ;  the  rest  either  fled  into 
England^  or  obtained  l^e  King's  license  to  retire 
into  foreign  parts.    A  convention  of  estates  was  pee.  it. 
beld,  the  morabers  of  wUch,  deceived  by  an  un- 
worthy artifice  of  Arran's,  declared  those  concerned 
in  the  Raid  of  Butkven  to  have  been  guilty  of 
high  treason;  appointed  the  act  passed  last  year, 
approving  of  their  conduct,  to  be  expunged  out  ci 
the  records ;  and  engaged  to  support  the  King  in  . 
prosecuting  the  fugitives  with  the  utmost  rigour  <^ 
law*  . 

The  conspirators,  though  &r  from  having  done 
any  thing  that  was  uncommon  in  that  age^ 
among  mutinous  nobles,  and  unda*  an  unsettled 
state  ok  government,  must  b^  acknowledged  to 
have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  against  their 
fioverdLgH ;  and  James^  who  considered  their  con-  ^ 
duet  in  this  light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his 
diemieney,  when  he  offiared  to  piurdon  them  upon 
their  coo&ssing  their  cmna.    Bnt,  on  th»  other 
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hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  after  the  Kin^g 
volutitary  promise  of  a  general  oblivion,  they  had 
138^.  some  reason  to  complain  of  breach  of  £iith,  and 
without  the  most  unpardonable  imprudence,  could 
not  have  put  their  lives  in  Arran's  power. 
1584.  The  interest  of  the  church  was  considerably 

favour  the  affected  by  these  contrary  revolutions.  While 
tore^Md  *^^  conspirators  kept  possession  of  power,  the 
irritetethe  olergy  not  Only  recovered,  but  extended  their 
*°^^  privileges.  As  they  had  formerly  declared  the 
hierarchy  to  be  unlawful,  they  took  some  bold 
measures  towards  exterminating  the  episcopal  or- 
der out  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  owing  more 
to  Adam  son's  dexterity  in  perplexing  and  length- 
ening out  the  process  for  that  purpose,  than  to 
their  own  want  of  zeal,  that  they  did  not  de- 
prive, and  perhaps  excommunicate,  all  the  bishops 
in  Scotland.  When  the  King  recovered  his  li- 
berty, things  put  on  a  very  different  aspect.  The 
favour  bestowed  upon  Arran,  the  enemy  of  every 
thing  decent  and  sacred,  and  the  rigorous  pro- 
secution of  those  nobles  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were 
considered  as  sure  presages  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  the  church.  The  clergy  could  not  con- 
ceal their  apprehensions,  nor  view  this  impend- 
ing danger  in  silence.  Dury,  who  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  openly  applauded  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
tten  in  the  pulpit,  at  which  the  King  was  so  en-* 
raged,  that,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms 
of  his  submission,  he  commanded  him  to  resigii 
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Itis  charge  in  the  city.      Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  bet- 
ing summoned  before  the  privy  council  to  answar 
for  the  doctrine  which  he  had  uttered  in  a  sermon      um. 
at   St.  Andrew's,  and  accused  of  comparing  the 
present  grievances  of  the  nation  with  those  under 
James  III.,  and  of  intimating  obliquely  that  they 
ought  to  be  redressed  in  the  same  manner,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  behave  with  great  firm* 
ness.    He  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  courts 
in  a  cause  which   he  maintained  to  be  purely 
ecclesiastical ;  the  presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a 
meniber,  had,  as  he  contended,  the  sole  right  to 
call  him  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  the  pul«* 
pit ;  and  neither  the  King  nor  council  could  judge, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the .  doctrine  delivered  by 
preachers,   without  violating  the   immunities  of 
•  the  church.      This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdic* 
tion  was  a  privilege  which  the  Popish  ecdesias- 
ties,  admirable  judges  of  whatever  contributed 
to  increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had 
long  struggled  for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.     If 
the  same  plea  had  now  been  admitted,  the  Pro- 
testant dergy  would  have  become  independent 
on  the  civil  magistrate;  and  an  order  of  men  exr 
tremely  useful  to  society,  while  they  inculcate 
those  duties  which  tend  to   promote  its  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity,  might  have  become  no  less 
pernicious,  by  teaching,  without  fear  or  control, 
the    most  dangerous  principles,    or  by  exciting 
their   hesurers  to  the  most  desperate  and  lawless 
actions.     The  King,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  pre- 
rogative, was  alarmed  at  this  daring    encroach- 
ment on  it ;  and  as  Melyil^  by  his  learning  an4 
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imI»  luid  aeqpiired  the  reputati^ii  and  autibovfty  of 
head  of  tkd  pftrtjr*  he  resoked  to  pimkh  him  witk 
^^e^T^  the  rigour  whieh  that  {nre-eniinefioe  refndered  ne* 
oesBar y;  Md  to  discowagii^  hy  a  tioiely  severity^ 
the  rtiwai  of  »ueh  a  ^ngenms  elaoBi.  M^1ti1> 
howe?er»  nrmi/ed  Im  tage»  by  fljFiog  lAto  Eng- 
fattd ;  aod  the  polpits  resoniided  with  complamts 
thai  the  King  had  eKkii^fuUfaed  the  li|^t  of  learn^ 
ing  in  the  kingdom;,  and  depiired  the  efaiirch  of 
the  ahlest  and  most  iaithfui  guasvdian  of  iti  liber* 
lies  and  dk<»pli&e.^ 

1^ES£  Tieient  dieelaiiiatioiis  of  tJie  clergy 
agaimt  the  ^eaamea  of  the  court  wei&  extreme^ 
ly  aeeeptabk  to  the  peof^e;  The  cpnapitatora^ 
tiiough  dfiven  out  of  the  kii^pdoiB,  «till  pos^ 
aesased  great  influenee  there;  and  as  they  had 
every  thing  to  £Bar  fmm  the  resentaicnt  of  a< 
young  Pritice,  initaited  by  the  forieui  eounseli 
of  Arrln^  th^  Ue^er  eeaaed  sdiicitiiig  their  sA^ 
hereiita  to  take  am»  in  their  defence, 
the  only  penon  among  tlieaa  who  bad 
to  the  King^  and  accepted  of  a  pardnw  soon 
tepented  of  a  step  which  lost .  him  the  esteem  cf 
one  psrty,  without  gaimng  the  conl^nce  of 
the  other;  and,  after  suffering  many  nmrtsfi^ 
iions  from  the  King's  nc^^ct  and^  the  bai^hti* 
»ess  of  Arran^  he  was  ^t  last  eonadianded  to 
leare  Scothmd^  and  to  reside  in  J^raicoi  Whik 
be  waited  at  Dundee  for  an  opportamity  to  em^ 
bark^  he  was  infiirmed  that  the  Baik  of  Angns^ 
Mar,  and  the  tutor  of  GIamas»  bad  concerted 
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a  sdienie  font  surprisiBg  tbe  castle  of  StirHng. 

In  his  situation,  little  persuasion  was  neceisarj 

to  draw  hitn  to  engage  in  it.     Under  various      i^s«. 

{Hretexts  he  put  off  his  voyage,  and  lay  ready  to 

take  arms  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  conspiratotk 

for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.     His  lav' 

gering  so  long  at  Dundee,  without  any  apparent 

reason,    awakened   the   suspicion  of  the   eourt, 

proved    fatri   to  himself,   and  disappointed  the 

success    of   the    conspiracy.      Colonel  Williaiiti 

Stewart  surrounded  the  house  where  he  lodged 

^th  a  body  of  soldiery  and  in  spite  of  his  re^ 

nstance,  took  him  prisoner.      Two  days  aftei; 

Angus,  Mar,  and  Glamis  seized  the  castle  of 

Stirling,    and    erecting    their    standtod    thete» 

publifihed  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they  took 

ann«  f^  no  other  reason  hut  to  remove  fr^m  the 

King's    presence   a  minion    who   had    nKxftnrei, 

power  by  the  most  unworthy  action^  and  whb 

exercised  it  with  the  most  intolerable  itisole^od 

The  account  of  Cowrie's  imprisonment  struck  a 

damp  Upon  their  spirits^     They  imputed  it  t6 

treachery  on  his  part,  and  suspected,  that  as  he 

had  formerly  deserted,    he    had   now  betrayed 

them.     At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  having  ne- 

gleeted  to  supply  them  in  good  time  with  a  sum 

of  money,    which  she  had  promised  to  them, 

and  their  friends  and  vassals  coming  in  slowly, 

they  appeared  irresdute  and  disheartened;  and 

as    the    King,    who    acted  with  great  vigour, 

advanced  towards  them  at  the  head  of  twenty 

thousand    men,  they  fled  preciintately  towards 

England,    and    with   difficulty  made  thdor  es- 
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cape.^  This  rash  and  feeble  attempt  produced 
such  effects  as  usually  follow  disappointed  conspir* 
^iSBi.  acies.  It  not  only  hurt  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
undertaken,  but  added  strength  and  reputation  to 
jthe  King ;  confirmed  Arran's  power ;  and  enabled 
them  to  pursue  their  measures  with  more  boldness 
and  greater  success.  Cowrie  was  the  first  victim 
of  their  resentment  After  a  very  informal  trials 
a  jury  of  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  he 
was  publicly  beheaded  at  Stirling. 
May  23.         To  humble  the  church  was  the  Kind's  next 

menthdd.  ^*^P'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  became  necessary,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  autho* 
rity,  a  Parliament  was  hastily  summoned:  and 
while  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  banished  out 
of  the  kingdom,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
King's  presence;  whUe  Arran'B  haughtiness  kept 
some  at  a  distance,  and  intimidated  others ;  the 
meeting  consisted  only  of  such  as  wore  absolutely 

Severe       at  the  devotiou  of  the  court.     In  order  to  con* 

l^nstthe  ^^1  *^®  ^^^  which  were  framing  from  the 
Siurch.  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  when  some  of  the 
ministers,  who  either  suspected  or  were  inform- 
ed of  the  danger,  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  declare  their  apprehensions  to  the  King,  he 
was  sei^sed  at  the  palace-gate,  and  carried  to  a  dis* 
tant  prison.  Others,  attempting  to  enter  the  Par- 
liament-house,   were  refused    admittance;!    and 
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sticli  laws  were  passed,  as  tc^lly  overturaed  tbe 

constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church.     The 

refusing  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the      i^^ 

privy  council ;  the  pretending  an  exemption  from 

the  authority  of  the  ciril  courts ;  the  attempting 

to  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of 

the   three  estates  in  Parliament,  Were  declared 

to    be    high    treason.     The   holding  assemblies, 

whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  without  the  King's 

permission  or  appointment;  the  uttering,  either 

privately  or  publicly,  in  sermons  or  in  declama^ 

tions,  any  false  and  scandalous  reports  against  the 

King,  his  ancestors,  or  ministers,  were  pronounced 

capital  crimes.* 

When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
Mr.  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested 
against  them,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  be- 
cause they  had  been  passed  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  church.  £ver  sitice  the 
Reformation,  the  pulpits  and  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories had  both  been  esteemed  sacred.  In  the 
former,  the  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  cen- 
sure and  admonish  with  unbounded  liberty.  In 
the  latter,  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  and 
independent  jurisdiction.  The  blow  was  now 
aimed  at  both  these  privileges.  These  new  sta- 
tutes were  calculated  to  render  churchmen  as 
inconsiderable  as  they  were  indigent;  and  as 
the  avarice  of  the  nobles  had  stripped  them  of 

•  Pari.  8.  Jac.  VI. 
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the  wealth*  the  King's  ambition  wat  ahont  to 


deprive  them  of  the  power*  which  onge  behmged 
jiai.      to  their  order.    Ko  wimder  the  alarm  was  uni^ 
versal,  and  the  oomphunts  loud.    All  the  ttixiis^ 
tera  of  Edinhforgh  forsook  their  diarge*  and  fled 
into  England.    The  most   eminent    clergymen 
duoughottt  the  kingdom  imitated  their  example. 
Desolation  and  astonishment  appeared  in  ev^ 
c  ^<^             mrt  of  the  Scottish  dinreh ;  the  people  bewailed 
^             iJie  loss  of  pastors  whom  thej  esteemed ;  and,  fiill 
of  coDstemation  at  an  event  so  unexpected*  open- 
ly expiessed  their  rage  against  Arras,  and  began 
to  suqiect  the  King  hunself  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  reformed  religion** 
^— ^^— — ^^^^■^— ^' —  —\-  ■     -      -   .  .    .  .  -      ,.- 
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